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PREFACE. 


THE publishers of the present volume, present 
to the public, a work, which although on a 
plan by no means novel in other countries, has 
never yet been introduced among us. Nothing 
would seem more naturally to suggest itself, as 
one of those marks of remembrance and affection, 
which old custom has associated with the gaiety of 
Christmas, than a little volume of lighter litera- 
ture, adorned with beautiful specimens of art. On 
the continent of Europe, indeed, such a volume 
has long been the usual attendant of the season; 
and the shops of Germany and France, abound 
every winter with those which are suited to every 
age, and every taste. Fora few years past, the 
same design has been adopted in London, and not 
with less approbation. With what success the pre- 
sent effort will be attended in our own country, 
is yet to be seen, and the publishers have only to 
make the assurance, that no effort has been spared 
to render it worthy of the public. It would be 
unbecoming for them here to remark on the con- 
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tributions which they have received ; they must 
speak for themselves; yet they may be allowed 
to mention that every article is the production 
of our own citizens, several of them already 
highly distinguished in this and foreign countries 
by their writings, and embracing among others, 
the names of Paulding, Bryant, Barker, Sedgwick, 
and Waln. The embellishments, too, it may 
not be improper to add, are in the most finished 
style of our native artists, and it is believed, that 
some of the designs will not injure the reputation 
which an American painter has attained in the 
academies of Europe. 
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THE EVE OF ST. JOHN; 
oR, 
THE ORACLE OF THE SECRET WATER. 


OF all the isles that gem the green ocean, the 
one which perhaps combines in the greatest pro- 
fusion, the bounteous blessings of nature, is that 
which in ancient times deserved, and obtained, the 
name of Macaria, or the Fortunate Island. The 
fertility of its soil—the genial mildness of the air— 
the indescribable beauty of its plains and valleys, 
and the redundant richness of its productions, me- 
rited the appellation which with one voice was be- 
stowed by the poets of ancient Greece. Their 
imagination lent even additional charms to this 
profusion of the blessings of nature, and it was 
there they delighted to form an empire, over which 
presided the Queen of Love and Beauty. Werea 
man to choose for himself, with an exclusive refer- 
ence to the advantages of nature, a retreat from 
the business, the cares, and the intrigues of the 
world, it is there that he would pitch his tent. But 
# he sought for a home, where himself and his pos- 
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terity might enjoy in security the fruits of their la- 
bours, and the blessings of social life—might com- 
mune with freemen, and be themselves free, he 
must seek for it far from these delightful abodes. 
Over this charming isle, which seems to have 
been set apart by Providence as a retreat for some 
chosen people, hangs the baleful Crescent, the 
emblem of stupid, inexorable tyranny. There the 
acquisition of wealth is the signal of extortion; and 
the possession of beauty only leads to its slavery 
and pollution. There agriculture, commerce, and 
the arts; every species of industry, genius, and en- 
terprize, are no more than invitations to robbery 
and oppression. There the wretched descendants 
of the brightest race that ever adorned our earth, 
linger a prey to inexorable bigots, maddened by 
unlimited power; who with the usual short-sighted 
policy of tyrants, seem determined to ruin them- 
selves, by ruining the country over which they 
preside. Over the glowing descriptions of the de- 
licious regions of Asia Minor, and its adjacent 
isles, we may sometimes linger with a feeling of 
envy, when we contrast them with the inconstant, 
ever varying climes, the rough soil, and the long, 
white winter of the west. But when we reflect on 
the abject situation of mankind in those beautiful 
regions, a prey to all the abuses, and subjected to 
all the wicked caprices of uncircumscribed power, 
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we turn in the fulness of sativtied delight to the 
far happier land of our birth. Neither balmy airs, 
nor gentle seasons, nor boundless plains of sponta- 
neous fertility, nor bowers of roses, nor groves of 
ever-flowering odoriferous shrubs, nor dreams of 
voluptuous transports in the arms of a thousand 
yielding slaves, can, all combined, atone for the 
absence of Linerty. To breathe the air where 
she inhabits, is sweeter than the kisses of the 
zephyr; and to be conscious of possessing her, far 
outweighs all the enervating excesses of voluptu- 
ous sentiment. The following tale is true in all its 
material circumstances, which occurred upwards 
of forty years ago, long ere the commencement of 
that struggle between the Cross and the Crescent, 
the oppressed and the oppressor; which terminat- 
ing, as every freeman devoutly hopes it will, in re- 
storing to Greece her ancient freedom, may bring 
with it a revival of her ancient glories. 

The Festivat or St. Joun, is, among the Greek 
girls, a period peculiarly interesting. The Chris- 
tian religion which they profess has banished, it is 
true, a whole train of pagan rites and superstitions; 
but in many instances it has preserved them, or 
substituted others in their places. The human 
mind, at least among the ignorant, or the inexpe- 
rienced, requires the excitement of a little super- 
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stition; and the wisest and most virtuous reformers 
have been willing to pay deference to our nature, 
by leaving us still in possession of some little play- 
things of this sort, with which the imagination half 
believing, half rejecting, half jesting, and half in 
earnest, may divert itself at stated seasons. 

It was on the Eve of St. John, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty, that a party 
of six or eight Greek girls were collected in one of 
those delightful retreats of the island, which even 
the hand of despotism has not yet entirely blight- 
ed. It was a valley, almost circular, into which a 
large stream descended from the surrounding hills; 
on entering the vale it separated itself into a num- 
ber of little rivulets, that wandered in devious me- 
anderings, at a distance from each other, adding 
richness to the verdure, and new freshness to the 
groves. The fields were enamelled with a thousand 
various flowers, and the woods composed of an in- 
finite variety of odoriferous trees and shrubs. The 
orange, lemon, and citron intertwined their kin- 
dred branches; the almond tree and pomegranate 
with its rich purple fruit mingled their shade, and 
while one of the senses regaled itself with the 
choicest fruits, another banquetted on the most de- 
licious odours. All was luxury, repose and silence, 
unbroken except by the voices of a thousand tur 
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tle doves, cooing a soft and melodious ‘accompani- 
ment to the sweet reveries, and ever varying luxu- 
ries of the imagination. 

A little chapel, consecrated to St. John, and al- 
most decayed—for Christianity in those regions ex- 
hibits little else but ruins—reared its old gray walls 
and gothic spire, among the tufted foliage; and 
near it was a fountain, once dedicated to the 
nymph Silence, now in ruins, but the waters of 
which still flowed as pure as liquid crystal. It was 
here that the little group of girls was anxiously 
collected, to practise the long hallowed mysteries 
of the Eve of St. John. In breathless silence, they 
filled a large vase from the fountain, with what is 
called the Secret Water. Into this, each threw 
an apple, of a different colour, or otherwise dis- 
tinguished, so that each might recognise her own. 
The opening of the vase was then carefully closed, 
and it was placed on the pedestal of a broken co- 
lumn, to remain all night in the open air. They 
then departed as they came, without uttering a 
word. The next morning, the same group hied 
again to the *ained church, and after perform- 
ing the morning service, eagerly, -yet hesitat- 
ingly, hastened to the spot, to ascertain the effect 
of the charm, and to learn who were to be their 
future husbands. With pious care they took down 
the vase, opened it, and each in a small vessel 
1* 
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dipped out some of the water, with her own apple. 
Every one then, after making three signs of the 
cross, fervently uttered the following prayer: 
** Great and good St. John, ordain that if I am to 
wed the man of my heart, this vesse] may turn to 
the right, and if he is not to be my husband, that 
it may turn to the left.” After this address, the 
eldest of the girls clasped her hands together, in 
such a manner that her two thumbs projected 
above, inclining outwards at the same time, while 
another of the girls placed herself immediately be- 
fore her, and did the same. On these four thumbs 
thus arranged, was placed the vessel containing 
the secret water and the charmed apple, and it 
was then held up at arms length, to see which way 
it would turn. In this manner, each one in succes- 
sion consulted the Oracle, and each was thorough- 
ly convinced that the vessel turned either to the 
right or the left, by the special agency of St. John. 
It was interesting to see the air of sadness, or ex- 
ultation, of these simple votaries, according as the 
turning of the vessel had pronounced, the disap- 
pointment or accomplishment of their innocent an- 
ticipations. 

Among those whose hopes were thus crushed to 
the earth, by the decision of the oracle, was a 
beautiful girl, distinguished from the rest by a 
more noble shape and majestic air, and whose 
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dress bespoke superior rank, or at least greater 
wealth. Her features seemed as if they had been 
traced by the hand of grace and beauty, while her 
countenance reflected in its glowing brightness, 
images and impressions of the most touching sen- 
sibility. She looked like one of the finest models 
of Grecian statuary, breathing, excited and ani- 
mated by all the hopes and fears of youthful love. 
During the ceremonies which preceded the final 
issue of the spell, it might be easily seen that a 
more intense and fearful anxiety was felt by her, 
than by the rest of the group. Herhand shook as 
she dipped the little vessel into the charmed vase 
of secret water; her voice trembled in plaintive 
melody, as she pronounced the adjuration to St. 
John; she could scarcely clasp her unnerved hands 
together, to sustain the secret water, which was to 
decide her fate; and when the vessel inclined to 
. the left, she let it fall to the ground, where it was 
broken into a thousand pieces. Without uttering a 
word, she returned despondingly to the dwelling 
of her father; he was a rich merchant of Larneca, 
who claimed descent from one of the seven wise 
men of Greece, but who was not much of a sage, 
since he had toiled all his life like a slave, to 
amass wealth, which he durst neither enjoy nor 
display, lest the Vaivode should put in his claim for 
the better half. 
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The merchant was called Theodoretus; and he 
asserted his descent from the renowned Thales, on 
the score of this striking similarity of names. He 
had no wife, and no child but this daughter, who 
was called Adiante, an ominous name, since it for- 
merly appertained to one of the Danaides. Like 
all the Greeks and Christians, who have the hap- 
piness to exist under the benign influence of the . 
Crescent, the merchant lived in a style of great - 
outward simplicity. It was only by stealth, that 
once in a great while he ventured upon any little 
luxurious indulgence, well knowing that the ty- 
rant was on the watch to pounce upon him, the 
moment his feathers were thought worth the pluck- 
ing. He was obliged carefully to disguise all his 
successful speculations, and never made a good 
voyage, without tearing his beard, and deafening 
his neighbours with complaints of his losses and 
misfortunes. By these means, the sly Greek had, .° 
hitherto managed to keep from the old Vaivode, | 
who was indeed half blind, and almost superan- 
nuated, the secret of his dangerous prosperity. 
Such are the degrading arts a bad government 
forces upon enterprizing men, who might other- 
wise disdain the meanness and hypocrisy, which 
self-preservation makes absolutely necessary. 

Slavery, the most powerful agent in the degra- 
dation of mankind, has given to the modern Greeks 
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a melancholy propensity to indulge in all the 
gloomy presages, foretellings, enchantments, and 
absurdities, that too often characterize an op- 
pressed race. Even the Christian religion has de- 
generated from its original purity, and become the 
parent of new superstitions. Under the adminis- 
tration of a priesthood, for the most part poor and 
ignorant, the vital principle has given place to 
paltry ceremonies, minute observances, and indi- 
rect bribes. The sublime moral of the gospel is 
lost sight of entirely; fasting and magical words 
furnish a charm, or an atonement for the most out- 
rageous offences; and a liberal donation to the 
Papas, is equivalent to a pardon from Heaven. 
Even the Pirates of the Archipelago, the most bru- 
tal and ferocious of mankind, believe that a strict 
Lent, and a stated number of Ave Marias, will en- 
sure them the blessings and rewards of a guilty con- 
science. It is not many years, since one of these 
wretches, who had committed the most unheard 
of crimes, expressed his belief, as he was going to 
execution, that his sins would be forgiven, because 
though he had never kept a single commandment, 
he believed them all. 

The merchant and his beautiful daughter, par- 
took in no small degree of the character impressed 
upon anoble race, by two thousand years of oppres- 
sion, under a great variety of task-masters; yet still 
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they had not quite sunk into the depths of creduli- 
ty and superstition which surrounded them. Theo- 
doretus had made many voyages into Europe, and 
seen much of the world; while the native genius 
and force of mind, possessed by his daughter saved 
her from a too abject submission to the examples 
of her youthful cotemporaries. She was in fact 
possessed of rare endowments and a mind far above 
the ordinary cast. In addition to her exceeding 
personal beauty, her feelings were elevated and 
refined; she expressed herself with a simple, yet 
lofty and energetic eloquence, that gave to all she 
said an attraction, rare and irresistible. At the 
same time that she was exemplary in the perform- 
ance of her domestic duties, she cherished and in- 
dulged with an-enthusiasm, of which femaies are 
alone susceptible, those romantic dreams and be- 
witching sensibilities, which cause the aged to 
look back on the days of their youth, as those on- 
ly which they would desire to live over again. 
Adiante, as we have before said, returned dis- 
consolate to her father’s dwelling, after the ad- 
verse decision of the oracle of the secret water, 
which had blasted the budding hopes of her youth, 
and disappointed her fondest anticipations. There 
is not a Greek virgin of all the Isles, that would 
not have religiously believed, as did the merchant’s 
daughter, that fate had cast an eternal and impass- 
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able obstacle in the way of her happiness. In the 
neighbourhood of the merchant resided a youth of 
the name of Demetrius, the only son of an aged 
and infirm widow, who for eighteen long years 
had used her best endeavours to spoil him. But 
nature sometimes seems to take delight in counter- 
acting the weakness of parental folly, and in con- 
verting the means of depression into those of exalta- 
tion. The indulgence in which Demetrius was 
reared, instead of making him weak, vain, and 
presumptuous, had only served to foster a high 
and independent spirit, accompanied by a feeling 
of superiority, which, supported as it was by more 
than ordinary courage and genius, was not alto- 
gether unbecoming. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that discretion formed but an exceedingly 
small portion of his valour; and that his very vir- 
tues made him, in a great degree, unfit to live un- 
der the barbarous rigours of Turkish despotism. 
He was born for a land of freedom, and one might 
have predicted without consulting the oracle of 
the secret water, that he was destined to chafe and 
struggle, not a little, under the restraints and mor- 
tifications which ever fall to the lot of those, who 
have the misfortune to be born Christians in a land 
of Turks. His stature was tall; he carried his 
head higher than a Bashaw of three tails, and his 
body as straight as a palm. He was easy in his 
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earriage, active and graceful in his walk—fiery in 
the eye, and impatient of insult to the last degree. 
He was eloquent, poetical, romantic, enterprizing, 
and a lover of the arts. Such as he was, he could 
have achieved great things, had his lot been cast 
in a happier age and country. Were he living 
now, he would be foremost among the heroes of 
Greece. His widowed mother loved him past her 
own understanding; and there was nothing that 
came in the slightest degree of competition with 
him, except a toe nail of St. John, which the good 
old lady had procured from a neighbouring monk, 
in exchange for an antique silver vase, weighing 
fourscore pounds. 

An ancient intimacy had subsisted between the 
merchant and the widow, and descended to their 
families, the young people of which had been 
brought up together. Demetrius had never ex- 
hibited any particular marks of affection for the 
merchant’s daughter, but the ardour of his dispo- 
tion, and the kindness of his nature, together 
with a sort of unstudied gallantry, which frequent- 
ly accompanies such a character, had caused him 
on all occasions to pay her those little attentions, 
which, although a young female may not exactly 
mistake for proofs of love, are sufficient to indicate 
that it may come to this at last. Although it is 
confessedly against all rule for a young lady to 
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part with her heart, except in the way of a fair 
exchange for another heart, or for a pecuniary 
consideration of equal value; yet it is not to be de- 
nied that the merchant’s daughter, had for some 
time cherished a growing preference for the hand- 
some, high-spirited companion of her youth. For 
this unseemly departure from the long established 
line of female prudence, we make no apology, but 
surrender her up to the great Areopagus of the 
tea-table, to be dealt with according to the esta- 
blished canons of the sex. It was this sentiment 
which led the fair Greek, to consult the oracle of 
the secret water on the Eve of St. John; and it was 
the disappointment of her hopes, that caused her 
to return home, in the disconsolate mood which 
we have before described. Under the dominion 
of a long cherished superstition, handed down 
from generation to generation, and sanctioned by 
the examples of all around, Adiante would as soon 
have thought of counteracting the declared de- 
crees of Providence, as cherish a hope in opposi- 
tion to the decision of the oracle. 

From this time she kept herself retired at home, 
nourishing in despite of herself a sentiment which 
gradually turned her cheek pale as ashes, and 
robbed her form of all the sprightly graces of youth 
and health. She studiously avoided all intercourse 
with Demetrius, from whom she now believed her- 
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self separated by a decree of fate; and when by 
ehance she saw him coming, she flew from his 
presence as from that of some hateful object. This 
ehange in her conduct, for some time escaped the 
particular notice of Demetrius, as his thoughts 
were at this period anxiously employed on his wi- 
dowed mother, who had lately begun to exhibit 
symptoms which seemed to warn him, that the 
close of life was at hand. It happened, however, 
one day, as he passed the merchant’s dwelling, 
that it suddenly occurred to him, that he had not 
seen her for a long time. He looked up at the 
balcony, and detected the half of a pale face con- 
templating him from behind a casement partly 
opened. The face suddenly disappeared, and De- 
metrius passed on, bending his way to the ruined 
chapel in the vale. All the way he went, he was 
perplexed with certain thoughts that he could not 
drive away. Could the pale half face he had seen, 
be that of the lately blooming merchant’s daugh- 
ter? What could have caused it to look so pale; 
and why had he not seen her for so long a time? At 
first it was but simple curiosity—then it became 
wonder—and finally, before he arrived at the de- 
cayed fountain, he felt a most troublesome interest 
and anxiety to have these questions answered. 

He had been reclining perhaps an hour, at the 
foot of a citron which overshadowed the fountain, 
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musing more and more intensely upon these mat- 
ters, when he distinguished a light slow footstep 
advancing. He started up and beheld the ghost 
of the merchant’s daughter, for it could be nothing 
else, she was so pale and thin. And here it be- 
hooves us to vindicate Adiante, from a suspicion 
which no doubt every one of our male readers en- 
tertains, namely, that she had actually followed 
Demetrius, purposely to throw herself in his way, 
and at least excite his compassion. They know 
little of the exquisite, sensitive, shrinking delica- 
cy; the inborn native pride of a virtuous female 
heart, under these circumstances, if they so sus- 
pect her. The merchant’s daughter would have 
gone to her grave, rather than where she was cer- 
tain of meeting Demetrius, of whose visit to the 
fountain she had not the least suspicion. When 
he passed her father’s mansion, his steps were 
bent on a different course from that which he af- 
terwards unconsciously pursued, while indulging 
his meditations. We are not bound to define the 
sentiment that brought her to this spot. Perhaps 
it was that melancholy feeling, which sometimes 
promps us to visit the graves of those with whose 
ashes, were buried our dearest hopes and affec- 
tions. Perhaps she came here to strengthen her 
determination to forget Demetrius, on the spot 
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where she received the confirmation of her hopes 
being vain. 

When two people who are at the moment ear- 
nestly employed in thinking of each other, sud- 
denly meet face to face, ’tis ten to one that they 
blush, as though they had been detected in some- 
thing rather unseemly. Demetrius not only blush- 
ed, but started at seeing the merchant’s daughter, 
who on her part displayed at first a ruddy effusion, 
that mantled hercheek, forehead, neck and bosom. 
The blood ran briskly on errands from her face to 
herheart, where it finally stopped, leaving her face 
still paler than before. She stood trembling for a 
minute or two, and then sunk on a fragment of 
the ruined fountain, while tears of apprehensive 
delicacy, maiden modesty, blighted affection, and 
burning shame, dropped into the pure fountain, 
and consecrated it forever to virgin love. 

“ Thou art not well, Adiante,”’ atlength said the 
youth. “Idid not know thou wast here,” faul- 
tered the merchant’s daughter, ‘‘ Indeed, I did not 
know thou wast here.” 

** And who said, or who thought thou didst? 
Dost thou imagine I am so vain as to think thou 
wouldst seek me? And yet—the time hath been, 
when thou wast not afraid of the playmate of thy 
childhood—when thou couldst meet him without 
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turning pale, and trembling, and weeping, as now. 
Why dost thou fear me, Adiante?” 

He approached softly to take her hand, as he had 
been accustomed to doin the days of their familiari- 
ty. But he must know little of woman’s heart, who 
supposes Adiante permitted this freedom. The very 
idea that he might possibly suspect her of having 
sought this meeting, and of having penetrated in- 
to the cause of her tears and her tremblings, add- 
ed to a secret consciousness which she could not 
disguise from herself, that she was not very sorry 
they had met thus—all these, caused her to assume 
an exceeding stateliness, strangeness, and antipa- 
thy, which to those acquainted with the fact, that 
she had thought of nothing but Demetrius for a 
whole year, would have appeared quite laughable. 
She snatched away her hand, even before he had 
quite taken it, and turned hastily away towards 
her home, without attempting to account for either 
her coming or going. 

** Don’t let me drive you away, Madam,” said 
the youth, rather mortified. 

**T am in haste—I must be gone—I am wanted 
at home.” 

** But you have scarcely been here a moment. 
Did you only come hither to return?” 

** No—no—I came here without—I did not know 
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you were here—I must go home—my father is 
waiting for me I am sure.” 

** Why, he is gone to Nicotia, and will not miss 
you to day at least—he is not to return till the day 
after to-morrow,” said Demetrius, wondering at 
these contradictions and inconsistencies. 

‘** No matter—no matter,” replied she in a hur- 
ried manner, at the same time bursting into tears 
of bitter mortification, at the thought of having ex- 
posed herself by these emotions. 

** Well then,” said the youth, assuming a more 
tender air and tone, which went to her heart, be- 
cause she believed they arose from compassion for 
her disappointed hopes, ‘‘ Well, then, suffer me to 
walk by thy side. ’*Tis long since we have met, 
and thou lookest as if thou hadst neither been well 
or happy of late.” 

*‘ What,” cried she quickly, ‘‘ dost thou think 
—dost thou suspect? Thou art mistaken, quite 
mistaken—I am well—I never was better or hap- 
pier than I am now—never so well, never so hap- 
py,” and again the tears flowed in spite of herself. 

** Are these the signs of joy, and health, and 
happiness? are these pale cheeks the emblems of 
health, Adiante? Thou deceivest thyself, or me. 
Look at me. Hast thou forgot that we were 
brought up together like brother and sister; that 
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we have played away the years of childhood hand 
in hand; that we have been friends from our youth 
upwards, and dost thou not know that I would 
stake my life, were it necessary, for thy safety or 
happiness? Tell me, dear Adiante, what causes thy 
tears.” 

**T tell thee,” almost shrieked the merchant’s 
daughter. ‘* Tare! I expose—betray—I! leave 
me,—I beseech thee,” continued she in an ironical 
and bitter tone, *‘I beseech thee to leave me. 
The way is not dangerous—I can return as I came 
—alone. Thou mayest solace thyself, when I am 
gone, with the belief that I came to look for thee, 
if thou wilt.” Saying this, she hastened away, as 
fast as her weakness and emotions would permit. 

Demetrius remained hours after her departure, 
in a confusion of doubts, perplexities, suspicions, 
and tumults. What could be the meaning of these 
emotions, these tears of humility, contrasted with 
the harsh pride of her deportment? whence these 
wild words, wilder looks, and still wilder appre- 
hensions? above all, what could be the meaning 
of that strange antipathy she displayed towards 
him, so different from her unaffected kindness and 
confidence at their lastameeting, on the day pre- 
ceding the Eve of St. John? For days and weeks, 
his head and heart were monopolized with these 
perplexities. He thought of nothing but these, 
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and his dreams pattook of the nature of his waking 
contemplations. It was plain the merchant’s daugh- 
ter either loved or hated him, for upon no other 
principle could he account for her inconsistencies. 
Whether it was vanity or interest, we will not say, 
that decided the foregoing question; but certain it 
is, that by degrees Demetrius inclined decidedly to 
the former opinion. The very idea of being be- 
loved by the finest, and most beautiful girl of the 
isle, was sufficient to secure a return. In short, the 
product of these doubts, perplexities, wonders, 
and solicitudes, was all that ardent love which ever 
issues from the heart and the imagination of a 
sprightly, sensitive youth of eighteen. 

From this time, the young Greek sought every 
opportunity, of being in the company of the mer- 
chant’s daughter, who with the apprehensive shy- 
ness of conscious love, as studiously avoided him. 
Fearful that she had betrayed the dearest secret of 
the female heart, to one who previously at least, 
had been indifferent, her wounded pride shrunk 
from the bare idea of owing his returning atten- 
tions to compassion, rather than affection. In addi- 
tion to this, she had a settled conviction, as she be- 
lieved, in her mind, that the decision of the oracle 
of the Eve of St. John, had placed an eternal and 
insurmountable barrier to a union with Demetrius. 
But what will not ardour and perseverance, aided 
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by certain secret wishes achieve in the tender, 
yielding heart of the sex, which is formed, as it 
were, for love alone? By degrees, Demetrius hav- 
ing such potent allies, succeeded in lulling to 
sleep, if he did not entirely banish the presenti- 
ment, as well as the terrible idea, that he had at 
one time actually believed himself an object of her 
preference. There is no occasion to detail the pro- 
gress of love in youthful hearts. Those who have 
experienced its hopes and its fears, its pains, and its 
pleasures; its ebbings and its flowings; its perplexi- 
ties and delights; its exaltations and depressions; 
its presumption and despondency, will anticipate 
it all. Those who have not, will some day find a 
better expositor in their own hearts, and it would 
be a pity to detract from the novelty of the reality, 
even by presenting a faint picture to the imagina- 
tion. 

In due course of nature, Demetrius obtained 
permission to apply to the merchant, who, as the 
young man was competently rich, and though not 
like himself, descended from one of the wise men of 
Greece, and of an ancient orthodox family, gave his 
consent without much hesitation. The old widow- 
ed mother of Demetriusfthough fast sinking into 
the grave, at first made a show of opposition, think- 
ing that a young and beautiful bride might, perad- 
venture, undermine the wonderful influence she 
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flattered herself that she retained over her son- 
But a little coaxing on his part, gradually smoothed 
over her objections, more especially as she all at 
once bethought herself, that if the worst came to 
the worst, she possessed a never failing consolation 
in the miraculous virtues of the toe nail of St. John. 

The marriage was consequently determined 
upon; but it was necessary to delay the ceremony 
until the consent of the magnificent Turkish Vai- 
vode could be procured, by certain presents, with- 
out which no Christain dog of any breeding or con- 
sequence dared to wed. The Vaivode was at this 
time desperately afflicted with old age, and its at- 
tendant ills, so that no access could be had to his 
august presence; and if such a thing had ever been 
recorded in the annals of the Turkish empire, it 
would have been considered pretty certain that his 
speedy death by nature’s means was approaching. 
In the interim, the aged mother of Demetrius de- 
parted this life; and there was consequently a new 
reason for delaying the consummation of his hap- 
piness. But time passed neither heavily, nor 
anxiously, in the enjoyment of mutual confidence, 
mutual anu.cipations, and the chaste endearments 
of mutual love. Still, somiétimes, a shade of doubt, 
depression, even despondency, would cross the 
brightness of the present hour, and cloud the anti- 
cipations of the future, as the merchant’s daughter, 
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recalled to mind the adverse decision of the oracle 
of the secret water. In her hours of hopeless grief, 
and ere she knew that her love was returned, she 
was often seen at the ruined fountain; but she now 
shunned the spot, because it brought to her mind 
more forcibly, the incidents which occurred to her 
on the last Eve of St. John. 

While the lovers were waiting the expiration of 
the period of mourning, the old Vaivode died most 
miraculously in his bed, and without the aid of the 
bowstring; whence many people concluded, that 
either the end of the world, or the end of the 
Turkish empire was speedily approaching. This 
event made it necessary, agreeably to the canons 
of court etiquette, for the lovers to wait the arrival 
of a new Governor, that his consent might be ask- 
ed. The interval was, however, much shorter 
than they anticipated; for a successor had already 
been appointed, before the death of the old Vai- 
vode was known at Constantinople, and was on his 
way to tender him the bowstring. The poor old 
man got the start of his destiny but a few days. 

The new Vaivode, a bashaw of three tails, in 
good time arrived. He was a native of Stampalia, 
and originally a Latin Christian, but he had long 
since exchanged the cross for the crescent. He 
called the Prophet to witness that it was from mo- 
tives of conscience; but as he was immediately af- 
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ter appointed dragoman to the Divan, people na- 
turally doubted the purity of his motives. The 
Turkish government, being a very liberal and en- 
lightened one, strictly prohibits all Mahometans 
from learning any foreign language. But asour new 
dragoman had acquired certain infidel tongues be- 
fore he put on the turban, it was decided in the 
Divan that he was not obliged to unlearn them. 
Our new convert was therefore permitted, as one 
of the faithful, to make use of the knowledge he 
had acquired in a state of reprobation. In a little 
time he made himself highly useful and agreeable 
to the Mufti, most especially by interpreting every 
thing that went through his crucible, exactly to 
suit his masters wishes. He also cultivated with 
great assiduity, the good graces of the Grand Sig- 
nior’s barber, always the most important personage 
at court, because it is always in his power to cut 
his throat while trimming his whiskers. There is 
nothing the Commander of the Faithful is so much 
afraid of as his throat, which like the heel of Achil- 
les, is particularly vulnerable. The barber is con- 
sequently a person of vast influence, and it.is on 
him that the Christian ambassadors always first 
make the diplomatic experiment of a bribe. 

Ali Osman, for this was the new name of our 
convert, had that natural instinct, which by many 
is thought much more valuable to the possessor, 
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than the boasted sagacity of the most- profound 
philosophers. This instinct it is, which makes 
very little men, so often an overmatch forthe wise 
ones of this world. He stuck to the barber and 
the Mufti like a bur, and never failed to swear a 
hundred and fifty times by Allah, that Mahomet 
had never a truer disciple than himself, nor such a 
trimmer of whiskers, as the Commander of the 
Faithful. The barber stroked his beard, and held 
his head higher than all the barbers of the universe 
puttogether. As Osman knew full well, that nobody 
ever obtained a favour from himself without first pay- 
ing for it, he applied this rule to his own conduct, 
and never took a bribe, without transferring it with 
interest, to his patron who curled the sublime 
whiskers. The fruits of his sagacity soon appeared. 
He was shortly permitted to occupy apartments in 
the palace—to ride on horseback with four ser- 
vants wearing fur caps as large as a half bushel— 
to assume the title of drago:nan to the Imperial 
Divan, and to dress like a Turkish nobleman, with 
the sole exception of a cap trimmed with ermine. 
Thi? exception, however, was particularly grating 
to Osman, because it demonstrated that he was not 
a nobleman, just as effectually as if he dressed like 
a Jew, or an Armenian. 

About this time the Commander of the Faithful 
sent a firman to the old Vaivode of the Fortunate 
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Island, commanding him in the name of Allah and 
his prophet, to buy of the Christian dogs, a great 
quantity of wheat, honey and beeswax, together 
with two hundred thousand sheep, at half price, 
and then oblige them to purchase them again at 
three times their value. This is what they call 
turning a penny at the Sublime Porte. The old 
Vaivode, considering he had not long to live, and 
that he must make hay while the sun shone, de- 
termined to tack a codicil to the firman of the 
Grand Signior. He forthwith issued an order in 
the name of the Commander of the Faithful, the re- 
presentative of the prophet, to shut all the ports 
of the island, against the exportation of wines, of 
which it produces large quantities. The price 
of wines of course fell amazingly, and they were 
then bought up by the agents of the Vaivode. He 
then opened the ports again, in the name of the 
prophet, and sold his wines at double what he gave 
for them, without taking the precaution to share 
his gains with the Imperial treasury, or the Impe- 
rial officers. After this he performed his ablu- 
tions, said his prayers, drank his coffee, and fell 
asleep with his pipe in his mouth. 

In the Mahometan countries, and in some Chris- 
tian countries too, there are always a considerable 
number of worthy people, who from the most pa- 
triotic motives, keep watch upon the conduct of 
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public officers, and obtain no other reward for the 
detection of their malversations than that of being 
appointed their successors. It was soon known at 
the Imperial palace, that the old Vaivode had 
speculated in wines, an article utterly abhorred by 
Mahomet and his disciples. But this, even this, 
might have been overlooked, had he admitted the 
Divan, as parties in his speculations. To cheat the 
Commander of the Faithful, the Mufti, the Effendi, 
and above all the barber of their shares in the pro- 
fits of this unheard of depravity, deserved the bow- 
string. The whole Divan was in a rage; but Os- 
man was the most angry of all. New brooms always 
sweep cleanest, and new converts are ever more 
zealous than natural born disciples. He could have 
pardoned the old Vaivode any thing but speculat- 
ing in wines, a business only worthy of a Christian 
dog. 

The Turks are a people of few words, and their 
speeches in the Divan, are not a quarter as long as 
those in our Congress. It was resolved without de- 
bate, to appoint a successor to the old Vaivode, 
who should carry with him the bowstring, the end 
of all Turkish flesh. Osman took time by the fore- 
lock; begged, borrowed, and some say, stole, un- 
til he gathered together a present worthy the bar- 
ber and the Mufti. He cast it at their feet, swearing 
at the same time that Allah was great; Mahomet 
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his prophet; the Grand Signior his representative; 
the Mufti his high priest; the barber his inspired 
tonsor; and that he would sprinkle the earth with 
precious stones at the feet of whoever would pro- 
cure him the government of the Fortunate Island. 
The next day the barber exerted himself so in- 
imitably in curling the Imperial whiskers, that his 
highness swore he would grant whatever he de- 
sired. He asked, and obtained for Osman, the ob- 
ject that crowned his wishes. 

Never mortal man had so many friends as the 
new Vaivode, as soon as it was known that it was 
in his power to repay their good offices tenfold. 
Some came to insist on his taking all the money 
they had in the world; others clamoured for his ac- 
ceptance of their rich silks, jewels, and Cashmere 
shawls; some prayed that they might be permitted 
to become his slaves; while others besought his 
highness to receive their opium, their coffee of 
Mocha, and their pipes of jasper and agate. Osman 
was too polite to disappoint these worthy people 
by accepting their offers; he only picked out, how- 
ever, the choicest samples, and gencrously refused 
the rest. Having commended his interests to 
the barber, and sworn by the prophet, that his 
gratitude would outlast eternity, the new Vaivode 
took his departure from Constantinople, with a 
train of slaves and dependants, that caused several 
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of his disappointed competitors to go home and 
get fuddled with opium. 

On arriving at the seat of his government, he 
was thrown into a violent passion, by learning the 
death of the old Vaivode, whom he anticipated 
the pleasure of strangling, and whose riches’ he 
expected to inherit as his successor in office. But 
he was dead, and according to custom, his attend- 
ants had shared his plunder among them. Osman 
was excessively mortified that the old man had 
slipped through his fingers, and thus disrespect- 
fully avoided punishment. The deportment of the 
new Vaivode was a pattern for all Christian and 
Pagan rulers. When he appeared in public, it was 
with his eyes half-closed, his head depressed on 
his bosom, and his hands sedulously busied in 
jingling some small pieces of silver coin, or rolling 
a bit of opium between his thumb and forefinger. 
He affected to be deaf, that he might not be obliged 
to hear or answer disagreeable petitions; and near- 
sighted, in order that he might cut an old acquaint- 
ance without giving offence. He never looked 
any one full in the face, or gave a direct reply to 
a question; and when he spoke it was in a tone of 
whining humility, worthy of a beggar. These 
things caused him to be almost adored by all those 
who expected any favours; and his highness never 
went abroad on foot, that some half a dozen of 
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them did not struggle to lift him from the ground, 
and carry him by main force to the place whither 
he was going. 

Some days after the arrival of this pink of Go- 
vernors, when it was presumed that he was at lei- 
sure, the merchant waited on Osman, with a pre- 
sent and a petition, that his highness would most 
graciously grant his request for the marriage of his 
daughter with the Greek youth Demetrius. The 
present did not exactly please the Vaivode, for the 
merchant feared to excite suspicions of his wealth, 
by being too liberal; Osman received it with con- 
temptuous indifference; though he had turned 
Turk, he had enough of the Latin Christian left in 
him, to hate one of the Greek church mortally. 
The merchant prostrated himself three times, as 
he presented his offering. 

‘“‘Is thy daughter handsome, Christian dog?” 
asked Osman. 

‘* She is the fairest virgin of the isle,” whisper- 
ed a little rascally renegade Greek, who had alrea- 
dy insinuated himself into the confidence of the 
great man. 

‘* In the eye of her father she is beautiful,” fal- 
tered the merchant, **but others may not think 
her so.” 

Osman considered a few moments, and said with 


a smile, **} accept thy present, and permit thy 
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daughter to wed the young Greek, on condition 
thou givest a great feast before the marriage, and 
bid me as a guest.” 

*€ Your highness will honour my humble dwell- 
ing,” answered the merchant, bowing to the 
ground, and trembling like a leaf, for he fancied 
he saw in this visit the plunder of his wealth, and 
the ruin of his family. He departed backwards 
from the presence, and returning home in a me- 
lancholy mood, gave directions to his slaves for the 
preparation of the feast, and the reception of the 
illustrious Osman. His daughter shuddered, and 
a sudden recollection of the disastrous omen of 
the Eve of St. John, crossed her mind, darker and 
more gloomy than it had ever been, since the hour 
she became convinced that Demetrius loved her. 
The youth all that day seemed labouring under a 
similar depression, and departed abruptly early in 
the evening, oppressed by vague apprehensions he 
could not define. 

The feast was, however, prepared; the company 
bidden, and the illustrious Osman made his appear- 
ance, accompanied by his guards, and dressed for 
conquest. He wore a robe of green silk, studded 
with diamond stars and crescents, and his feet 
were covered with red slippers, a colour which 
the Vaivode alone, of all the inhabitants of the isle, 
is permitted to wear. On his head he wore a kal- 
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pack, five feet in circumference, shaped like a bal- 
loon, and surmounted by a red banderoll. Nor 
must it be forgotten, that his whiskers were curled 
exactly in the manner of his puissant friend, the 
barber of the Commander of the Faithful. Thus 
accoutred he made his appearance, with an en- 
couraging smile, which was, however, displaced 
by a formidable frown, when he perceived the 
company were about taking their sofas at the ta- 
ble without the presence of the intended bride. 

“ Where is your fair daughter,” said he to the 
merchant, ‘‘ I came to see and wish her happiness 
in her bridal hour.” 

“It is not the custom, your highness,” answer- 
ed the cowering merchant, ‘‘ for our virgins to ap- 
pear at bridal feasts until after the knot is tied.” 
Osman was angry and disappointed. It was too 
bad to have dressed himself so finely to no pur- 
pose. He answered with an air of dignified au- 
thority: 

“ All customs in this isle, at least, must give 
way to the pleasure of the representative of the 
Sublime Signior, who is the representative of the 
Prophet, who was himself the representative of 
Allah.” Here Osman bowed his balloon three 
times most devoutly, ‘“‘I came to do honour to 
the bride, and I will see her. Bid her come 
forth,”’ continued he, waving his hand like one 
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of the immortals, ‘‘It is too bad,” muttered he 
between his teeth, ‘to have such a fuss made 
about the spawn of a Christian dog.” A pro- 
digious quantity of boiling hot blood rushed from 
the heart to the face of Demetrius, during this 
dialogue, and it was only in pity to the terrors of 
the merchant, that he restrained himself from 
turning the illustrious Osman neck and heels out 
of doors. 

“Your gracious highness will pardon me,” re- 
plied the shivering merchant, ‘‘ the customs of our 
isle, and the delicacy of virgin modesty, ought not 
to be violated; they are all we have left of our 
dear and ancient possessions,” added he with a 
sigh. 

**I swear by the prophet,” cried the wrathful 
Vaivode, “that I will see thy daughter. If she 
comes not here, I will seek her in the recesses of 
her apartments.” 

“ And I swear by the prophet’s master,” cried 
the impetuous young Greek, who could no longer 
restrain himself, “ that if thou attemptest this out- 
rage, Vaivode, or Signior, Prophet, or no Prophet, 
I will strike thee to the earth, and trample upon 
thee like a worm!” 

The Sublime Osman, started up at this stout de- 
fiance, and placed his hand upon a diamond-hilted 
dagger at his girdle; Demetrius did the same, and 
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thus they stood eyeing each other, with glances of 
mortal defiance. The Vaivode at length called for 
his attendants, who were waiting without, and 
cried, “ Seize that traitor to Allah and the Prophet.” 

**Come on,” said Demetrius, standing bravely 
in the breach, and who at this moment would have 
faced the Aga and all his janizaries. At this criti- 
cal juncture, when the threshold of the host was 
about to be polluted by the blood of his guests, 2 
female rushed from an inner apartment, and placed 
herself between the lifted scimitars of the Turks, 
and the clenched dagger of the Grecian youth, 
who stood alone. The poor merchant had covered 
his face with both hands, and the guests had fted 
from the scene. 

“Tam here,” she cried, with a stern look, ‘I 
am here, your highness; look at me. I had rather 
be polluted by the gaze of a voluptuous tyrant, 
than this peaceful home of my father should be 
stained with blood. Demetrius!” continued she, 
throwing herself on his bosom, ‘‘ Demetrius, be 
calm; put up thy dagger, and remember it is long, 
very long, since the Christians of this isle lost the 
privileges of men, and the right to defend them.” 

**°Tis enough,” said Osman, who was over- 
whelmed with fearless devotion of the anima- 
ted, indignant beauty that stood before him, and 
who reflected that there was a better way of doing 
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certain things, than by open force, **’Tis enough 
—I am satisfied. I came to see the beauteous 
bride, and it was unbecoming the representative 
of the Commander of the Faithful, to return with- 
out gratifying his wishes. I wish thee all happi- 
ness with thy gallant lover,” continued he, with 
a bitter smile, ‘‘and shall not fail of making 
thee a bridal present, that will entitle me to thy 
everlasting gratitude.” So saying, he departed 
without deigning to partake of the bridal feast, 
and muttering his indignation, that such a tran- 
scendent beauty should have been destined to the 
embraces of a Christian dog. 

Osman returned to his palace, where the desire 
of obtaining possession of the beautiful Greek, not 
only as the means of gratification to his passions, 
but of revenge for the insult he had received, per- 
petually occupied his thoughts. He brooded over 
his malice, with all the intense bitterness of a lit- 
tle, and malignant mind, conscious of meriting the 
treatment he had received, but only the more ir- 
ritated on that account. Instead of apology or re- 
pentance, he determined upon revenge. Accord- 
ingly, as a preliminary, he began a system of 
vexatious exactions upon the poor merchant, and 
upon various pretences, furnished him by the lit- 
tle Greek renegado, demanded fines from time to 
time, that gradually diminished his coffers most 
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sensibly. On one occasion, he was charged with 
having traded with the Beys of Egypt, while in a 
state of actual rebellion to the Grand Signior; this 
cost him five thousand sequins. On another, that 
he had exported grain, in defiance of an order of 
the Vaivode to the contrary; this cost him five 
thousand sequins more. He was then accused by 
the little renegade Greek, of having once been 
seen in a pair of red slippers, a colour, as we have 
said, exclusively appertaining to his highness the 
Vaivode. This was so serious an affair, that he 
was glad to get off with the payment of ten thou- 
sand sequins more. It was with the utmost difficul- 
ty, and cost the merchant’s daughter a thousand 
tears, entreaties, kisses, and caresses, that Deme- 
trius, was prevented from resenting these wrongs, 
in a manner that would have insured his own ruin, 
and that of those whom he loved. He swore he would 
go and pull the Vaivode’s whiskers, though he 
were hewed into a thousand pieces by his guards, 
the next minute. Osman heard of all this, but the 
period had not arrived, for effectual vengeance. 
He waited impatiently for some plausible pretext 
for seizing both the lovers, and stripping the mer- 
chant of his remaining wealth; for the most reck- 
less, brutal and depraved tyrant, likes to have 
something at least like an excuse, for his outrages. 

In the meanwhile the year had come round, and 
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the Eve of St. John was approaching. It was se- 
cretly determined that the marriage should take 
place on the morning after, being St. John’s day; 
and that in order to escape the tyranny and impo- 
sitions of Osman, the merchant and Demetrius, 
should, as quietly as possible, gather together their 
money, and the most valuable of their effects, and 
depart as soon as the ceremony was over, in a ves- 
sel for Venice. Accordingly, on the Eve of St. 
John, the bride was conducted to the bath. The 
next day a numerous retinue of friends and rela- 
tions, accompanied the young couple to the de- 
eayed church, which was about a mile from the 
city, dancing and singing, as is the custom, and 
carrying lighted torches sacred to love and Hymen. 
On coming forth from the merchant’s house, hand- 
fuls of cotton seed were scattered on the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom, and the same ceremony 
was repeated on entering the church, to signify 
that they wished the young couple as many years 
of happiness as there were seeds scattered over 
their heads. The bride and bridegroom then re- 
spectively chose a godfather and godmother, to 
attend them during the ceremonies that were to 
follow. At the altar they were met by the aged 
Papa, or Greek priest, who after blessing two 
crowns of foliage intertwined with ribbons and la- 
ces, placed them on the heads of the youthful 
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pair. He then in like manner, blessed two rings, 
one of silver the other of gold, placing the former 
on the finger of the bride, the latter on that of the 
bridegroom. After these rings had been exchan- 
ged from one to the other for a considerable time, 
the old priest prepared to distribute the bread and 
wine, which was to conclude the ceremony, when 
alight strain of Turkish music at a distance, caught 
their attention, and in a moment arrested the 
solemnity. 

In a little while the Vaivode was seen advancing 
at the head of twenty or thirty of his guards. De- 
metrius earnestly besought the priest to finish the 
ceremony, before the barbarians should arrive to 
interrupt it; but the old man trembled so, that the 
wine was spilled, and the consecrated bread fell 
from his hand. In a few minutes the Vaivode and 
his train entered the church, with their scimitars 
drawn, and a menacing air, which soon frightened 
away the bridal train, leaving the merchant, his 
daughter, Demetrius, and the priest alone at the 
altar. 

** Stop dog!” crid Osman, ‘*I forbid the may- 
riage in the name of the Prophet.” 

** It is too late,” replied the old priest, meekly, 
**they are already wedded in the sight of the Liv- 
ine God.” 


** There is no other God but Allah,” cried Os 
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man; “and Mahomet is his Prophet. Deliver up 
the virgin; she is destined to the arms of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, instead of those of this 
Christian dog.” 

** Would your highness separate what God hath 
just joined together,” faltered the old priest. 
** Would you defile our holy church with outrage 
and bloodshed, and intrude upon the sacred rites 
of the only true faith? Heaven knows we have lit- 
tle of our ancient laws and ancient religion still 
preserved to us; leave us then what little we have, 
in the name of him who died for us all.” 

** Hear him !” cried Osman, stamping wit) his 
foot in a rage; ‘‘ Hear him—he blasphemes! He 
talks of the only true God, and he means not the 
God of Mahomet. He speaks of the only true faith, 
and he means not the faith of his Prophet. Dog! 
thy temple shall be razed to the ground, and its 
stones employed in building receptacles for infa- 
mous swine.” 

“‘] beseech thee to spare it a little while longer, 
when time will have laid both it and myself in the 
dust,” replied the old man, raising his eyes and 
withered hands to heaven. ‘* Let me not live 
to see my old tabernacle, almost the only refuge of 
the Lord God of Hosts, that is yet left us, outraged 
hy violent hands. The swallows are already leay- 
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ing its crazy walls, and the omen will soon be con- 
summated—it will fall of itself full soon.” 

*‘ Be silent, Christian dog! orI will stop thy howl- 
ings,” cried Osman. ‘* But what is this—I smell 
wine! Ye have been carousing, ye swine; ye have 
been swilling of that accursed beverage abhorred 
of Allah, and denounced by his Prophet. It is 
enough—Seize the virgin, and trample into the 
dust all that oppose us.” 

During the whole of this conference, the poor 
merchant stood supporting himself against the side 
of the mouldering altar, in speechless horror. His 
daughter was as pale as death, but she did not 
tremble, as she stood with folded arms, and eyes 


fixed intensely upon Demetrius, whose inflexible 
silence she too well understood, as indicating feel- 
ings to which he could not give utterance. The 
youth was too indignant to speak; but the clench- 
ed hands, the close shut teeth, quivering lip, and 
blazing eye, spoke a prologue to opposition and 


vengeance. 

** Seize the virgin!” cried Osman; “she will be 
too honoured and happy, in escaping the pollution 
of this blaspheming wine bibber.” 

Osman advanced as he uttered these insulting 
words, to assist in the fulfilment of his order. At 
that instant, Demetrius sprung like the forked 
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lightning, upon the foremost of the ravishers, and 
wrenched the scimitar from his hand before he 
was aware of his purpose. He rushed towards Os- 
man; the first blow made the Vaivode’s scimitar 
fly ringing into the air; the second was arrested by 
ene of the guards, which for that time saved the 
life of the tyrant, who exclaimed, almost choking 
with passion— 

“He has struck a musselman! He has outraged 
the law and the Prophet; he has polluted the per- 
son of the representative of the Commander of the 
Faithful! Hew him to the earth—cut him to atoms 
—scatter his flesh to the beasts of the fields—let 
the dog's feed on the Christian reptile!” 

The crisis was come. The poor merchant, 
taking courage from despair, uncovered his face, 
and seizing upon Osman’s scimitar which still lay 
upon the ground, summoned up the spirit of an 
ancient Greek, and placing himself beside the 
youth, determined to share his fate and die with 
him. The old priest stood with eyes turned up- 
wards, beseeching of Heaven, what for inscrutible 
purposes was to be denied. The Turkish soldiers 
advanced, and Demetrius did not recede. At this 
moment, Adiante, with a sudden effort ran to Os- 
man, and shrieked—“ Spare my father—spare 
him whom now I see too plainly, heaven never 
destined for my husband. I deliver myself up to 

4* 
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my fate. Let their blood be spared—and I the 
only victim’’—and she sunk to the earth at the foot 
of the altar. 

s¢ It is too late now,” cried Osman. “ The Chris- 
tian dog has decreed his own death, by striking a 
true believer, and by Mahomet he shall die the 
death of a dog. Dispatch him, I say, ye cowards !” 

A desperate conflict ensued. The poor mer- 
chant fought bravely, but soon fell dead by the 
side of Demetrius, who, covered with blood, still 
kept the soldiers at bay, and dealt death at almost 
every blow. Suddenly the merchant’s daughter 
started up, and so unexpectedly rushed between 
the combatants, that the scimitar of one of the sol- 
diers lighted upon her head and clove her dead 
to the earth. “One blow for love, religion, and 
vengeance,” cried Demetrius, as he saw this bloody 
deed, and he rushed upon Osman. But ere he 
reached the retreating monster, the soldiers had 
surrounded him, and in a few moments he was 
hacked to pieces, and fell by the side of the mer- 
chant and his daughter. “Bury these dogs,” said 
Osman to the old priest; “but see thou prayest 
over their carcases in secret, or thou sharest their 
fate.” 

In any other country but one where the Turkish 
despotism has debased human nature, and crushed 
the high spirit of man to the earth, such an outrage 
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upon religion and humanity, would have roused 
a spirit of vengeance that might have avenged the 
dead by punishing the tyrant. Bur THE TIME HAD 
wot ret come. The old priest deposited the vic- 
tims in one grave, and having strewed a few flow- 
ers upon it, departed from the isle, and buried him- 
self in a distant monastery. Osman continued in 
his government many years, enriching himself and 
making yearly presents to his friend the barber; 
and as he felt no regrets or reproaches of con- 
science, lived: and died, one among the many 
proofs, that vice is not punished, nor virtue ade- 
quately rewarded in this world; and that there is 
another, where these accounts are finally settled 
by an omnipotent Judge. 


*#* p, 











THE DREAM. 





INSCRIBED TO MISS * * * 





Stitt was the night; and not a sound, 
Save murmurs from the pattering rain, 
Broke the sweet calm that breathed around, 
And hush’d the humming haunts of men. 
°Twas midnight:—sacred to the soul, 

To soothing thoughts—to dreams of love— 
When endless visions brightly roll, 

And fancy decks the joys she wove. 
Such was a night to dream of thee, 

Whose name adorn’d the wedding-charm, 
And served, in sleep’s dull lethargy, 

To make its visions doubly warm. 


Mertuovent, that seated on a throne, 
I saw thee crown’d as Beauty’s Queen, 
Whilst every heart, save thine alone, 
Exulting hailed the joyful scene. 


A tear was trembling in thine eye, 
Thy bosom heaved with labouring sigh, 
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And oft, when roused from thoughtful trance, 
I caught thy wild, bewildered glance: 
*Twas not the gay and sparkling beam 
That lightens up thy waking dream, 

But a pale look of sad despair, 

As tho’ its throne were settled there. 

No pride of triumph flush’d thy brow, 

Or brightly tinged the dimpled snow 

Of thy fair cheek, of pallid hue, 

Where melancholy gently threw 

Its mingled shades, so warmly dear 
When sanctified by woman’s tear; 

(For there is something sweet in woe, 
When beauty gems the tears that flow, 
Which laughing joy can never know;) 
And every charm that sylphs above, 

To deck thy form, enraptured wove, 
Seemed, in that thoughtful mood, to gain 
New triumph for the lovely Queen. 


What cares oppress that gentle heart, 

Where peace and bliss so long have dwelt? 
Mas falsehood barb’d the rankling dart, 

And love o’erwhelmed the joys it felt? 
And why towards that banner furled, 

Such looks of silent woe are cast? 
Cannot the smiles of this gay world 
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Call forth one beam of joy at last, 
And soothe the sorrows of the past? 


That banner by the gilded wall, 

Stood towering in the festive hall, 
And not one soul in all the throng, 
That round the aged herald hung, 
Could fancy why, before the throne, 
That banner was unfurled alone. 

But hark! the herald’s trumpet sounds 
Its brazen note, that swift rebounds 
From lofty roof and sculptured wall, 
Till wondering silence filled the hall; 
And then I saw fair Beauty’s Queen, 
With sinking head and frantic mein, 
Clasp her white hands with frenzied start, 
And wildly press her throbbing heart. 
Another blast, more long and loud, 
Roll’d echoing through the gazing crowd, 
And as its murmurs died away, 

Soft, spicy gales began to play 
Around the banner, and unfold 

The mystery traced in flaming gold; 
Till as the zephyrs stronger biew, 
From the gilt staff it curling fiew, 
And to the shouting crowd reveal’d, 
The golden words its folds concealed: 
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** Waoever sits on Beauty’s throne, 

** Whoever wears her mighty zone, 

** Shall reign supreme among the fair, 

*¢ Till time has sent another year 

** To the dark grave—no more to sever 

*¢ From those which are entomb’d forever: 
** And then by Love, it is decreed, 

** That Beauty’s slaves shall all be freed, 
*¢ And that the reigning Queen no more 

*¢ Shall sit enthroned in royal power, 

*¢ But forthwith grant, by Love’s command, 
*¢ To one amid her suitor-band, 

** The treasure of her heart and hand.” 


Loud was the joyful shout that hailed 
The royal beauty’s nuptial day; 

While she alone, of all, bewailed 
The fate she dared not disobey. 

Was it that free and noble love, 

Its sweetest, purest bonds, had wove 
Around the maiden’s breast? 

Or was it what she once had béen, 

And dearer joys in conquest seen, 

That roused resistance in the Queen, 
To bless, or to be blest? 


Alas! no mortal strength may stand 
Before the might of Love’s command, 
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Though Beauty’s Queen awhile may reign, 
Her days of bondage rise again, 

And Beauty’s sceptre yields to Love, 
Whose arm is strengthened from above. 


But now, around the glittering throne, 
In silence stood the suitor-band, 

And fondly gazed on her alone, 
Who now must yield, by Love’s command, 
The treasure of her heart and hand. 


The lovely Queen, with cares oppress’d, 
Relieved the sorrows of her breast, 

And poured in Friendship’s aged ear, 
Her every thought, and every fear: 

His silver locks and furrow’d face, 
Adorned with venerable grace, 

Gave lustre to the honest pride, 

That led him to the maiden’s side, 

To soothe, to counsel, and decide. 


And now again the trumpet’s sound 
Was heard, the vaulted roofs around, 
And the old herald thus proclaim’d, 
The mighty law that love had framed: 
** Waoever claims this day to wed, 
**In holy bonds, our royal maid, 
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** Let him the beauty’s throne salute, * 
** And briefly then prefer his suit; 

** And never man so blest has been, 

** As he who may her favour win.” 


Soon from the crowd a lover sprung, 
And thus his ardent passion sung: 


SONG OF THE FIRST LOVER. 


a 
Cannot splendour win thy heart, 
Shall not wealth have charms to move thee’ 
All the blessings they impart, 
Soon shall prove how much I love thee. 


Il. 


Know, sweet maiden, that for thee, 
India pours its ceaseless treasure, 

Riches have no bounds for me,— 
Take the gift, and live in pleasure. 


Ill. 


Gilded chariots shall roll— 
Palaces shall rise before thee— 

Millions be at thy control— 
Myriads of slaves adore thee. 

5 
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IV. 
The brightest gems of Indian mine— 
The softest fabrics of the East— 


With all the joys of wealth, are thine, 
And blessing me, thou wilt be blest. 


He spoke, and with a careless smile, 

As knowing well the power of gold, 
He glanced towards the maid awhile, 

The triumph which his heart foretold: 
But did he see that glance of scorn, 

Which fell like lightning from the throne.- 
As though its noble fire might turn 

The purse-proud Creesus into stone’ 
He saw it not;—but in the dream, 

Methought ’twas so divinely bright, 
As to my thrilling nerves to seem 

A beam of more than heavenly light. 





But soon another suitor rose, 

And proudly eyed his rival foes, 

As though the pride and pomp of birth, 
Had given him power o’er all the earth: 

















THE DREAM. 
SONG OF THE SECOND LOVER. 


I. 


Bless’d with the noble blood of gallant sires, 
And stamp’d with honour by patrician birth, 
He, of long line of ancestry, aspires, 
To woo thy virtues to his noble hearth. 


Il. 

Though boundless riches may not be my lot, 
Nor Indian mines swell out my ample store, 
Nor gallant ships, with floating treasures fraught, 

Enrich my coffers from each foreign shore; 


IIt. 


Yet ample wealth shall grace thy envied state, 
And cringing friends before thy altar bow, 

If proud ambition guide the voice of fate, 
And bid thee place its jewel on thy brow. 


He ceased:—but why should that old friend 
So quickly from the throne descend? 
It cannot be that one so old, 

By youthful fires should be control’d, 
And mingle with the suitor-band, 

To gain the maiden’s heart and hand! 
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SONG OF THE OLD FRIEND. 
I, 


l’ve seen the envenom’d serpent’s eye 
Fix’d in a bright and fatal glare, 
While feather’d victims hovering nigh, 
Sunk fluttering to destruction there: 
And thus may Fortune’s glittering spcll, 
And vain ambition’s gilded show, 
Seduce the heart of youth to dwell 
In joyless pomp, and gaudy woe. 





Il. 
I’ve seen the air-blown bubble rise, 
Tinged with the rainbow’s mellow’d hue, 
*Till whirlwinds whistled down the skies, 
And bore it bursting from my view: 
And thus may hearts, where virtues shine, 
In youth’s gay hour unsullied glow, 
Till fell temptation blights the shrine, 
With joyless pomp and splendid woe. 


Ill. 
I’ve seen the tears of beauty’s eye,— 
And heard the throbs of maiden’s heart;— 
I’ve shuddered at the farewell sigh, 
When joy and hope at once depart: 
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And thus may hearts that fondly love; 
The curse of proud ambition know, 
And barter joys that angels wove, 
For heartless pomp and years of woe. 





IV. 


I’ve seen devouring fires surround 
The Asbestos with a sheet of flame, 
And, mid the bright ordeal, found 
The taintless fossil still the same: 
And thus shall hearts so pure as thine, 
Unsullied, mid temptations, glow, 
And spurn the bonds that must consign, 
Their lives to long, long, years of woe. 


Thus had the aged minstrel sung, 

When brighter smiles than ever flung 
Their radiance o’er the brow of youth, 
Bespoke that maiden’s heart of truth: 

A glorious triumph shed its light 

Of splendour o’er those features bright; 
The fires that sparkled from her eye, 
Seem’d to be caught from realms on high. 


But hark! a low and humble lyre 

Sounds softly. Who may now aspire, 

To gain the heart of that bright Queen, 

Which wealth and power have failed to win? 
5% 
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What suitor rash, in hopeless strain, 
Would strike the lyre of love again? 


SONG OF THE THIRD LOVER. 


I. 
Fair maid! let the pomp and the splendour of riches, 
Ne’er light up thy brow with one conquering 
smile; 
The worldly delights of ambition’s wild wishes, 
But beam for a moment, and dazzle awhile. 


Il. 
Believe me! their joys are as brilliant and fleeting, 
As bright forked flashes that quiver above; 
But pure is the flame when the bosom is beating, 
With bliss that descends from the heaven of love. 


Ii. 


Then say not the offering of soul cannot move thee, 
That nature shall bend to the triumph of art; 
Sincerity soars on its pinions to love thee, 
And hallows the riches that flow from the heart. 


He ceased:—but as he poured the song, 
No sound was heard the crowd among, 
But every ear enraptured caught, 

The eloquence of honest thought. 

A warmer smile than e’er had play’d 
Amid the dimples of the maid; 
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A sweeter glance,—a rosier bloom, — 
Than ever did that smile illume, 

The eloquence of eye and cheek, 

To his glad heart more raptures speak, 
Than ever did fond lover sip 

From dearest woman’s coral lip. 


He sprung to grasp the lily hand, 

That from among the eager band, 

Bade the last suitor-minstrel stand: 

With downcast eye, and throbbing breast, 
She bade the rich in love, be blest— 
And, as he clasped the royal maid, 
Melodious songs of joy were play’d, 

And music warbled from above, ' 

The triumphs of immortal love. 


Such was the viston:—when the beam, 
Of morning changed that cherish’d dream 
To waking thoughts, they lingered still 
To feel again the nameless thrill, 

That virtue’s triumph still may give, 

To all that feel and all that live. 


But yet in that reflective hour, 
When fancy was no longer free, 

I felt the pream had still the power, 
To find its living truth in Tae. 


Frankford, 1825. 





PARIS, 


FROM 


PERE LA CHAISE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY TRAVELLER: 


IT was on a winter evening, about ten years 
since, that after wandering through the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, I reached the gate of the cemetery of 
St. Louis, or Pere La Chaise. It was one of those 
evenings in which that cold, sullen season seems 
scarcely to display itself, and yet the thin haze that 
floated around, and the occasional chilliness of a 
passing blast, warned me that the clear blue sky 
above, and the bright glittering of the declining 
sun, are not always the signs of summer. My feel- 
ings harmonized strongly with the scene; never 
had I visited this silent, peaceful, unprofaned re- 
treat, where yirtue may repose uninjured, and 
glory rest unenvied, with deeper feelings of sad- 
ness than those with which I now entered it. A 
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few days before had witnessed the murder of the 
generous, the gallant, the noble-minded Ney. 
Others came here oftentimes to strew flowers, 
or to nurse the plants they had set around the 
graves, of those who were dear to them; and I, 
though a wanderer from a far distant land, sought 
to-drop a tear of sensibility and admiration, on the 
yet fresh earth which covered al] that was left of 
that pure and manly being. On this evening, as 
if the very loneliness of nature had united with me 
in my sad tribute to departed virtue, there were 
no women around the gate to offer me their accus- 
tomed wreaths and chaplets of evergreen, with 
which to deck the tomb that I was seeking; there 
were no trains of weeping friends, accompanying 
the remains of those whom they loved to their last 
home; there were no human sounds even of grief 
to break the silence that reigned around; and I 
heard nothing but the moaning of the trees above 
me, and occasionally the deep murmur of an even- 
ing bell, booming slowly and heavily on my ear. 
Of the many wanderers who are so often led here 
by the ties of lingering affection, there was but 
one—an old man, whose bare gray head should 
not have been exposed as it was, to the evening 
blast. He was rising from a simple tomb—I would 
not intrude upon his sorrows. I withdrew as he 
approached; and passing on with a faltering step, 
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he left me in solitude. I could not resist the inte- 
rest with which his deep grief had inspired me. I 
found the marble yet wet with his tears; there was 
no name recorded on it, but the heart-rending 
words of the King of Israel described all a father’s 


agony: 
MON FILS, MON FILS; 


PLUT A DIEU QUE JE FUSSE 
MORT MOI-MEME POUR TOI. 


When I again visited the cemetery, after the lapse 

of a few years, I looked for this plain slab; it was 
—n longer white and clean as when I had last seen 
it; the moss had filled some of the letters, and large 


grass hung neglected over it; by its side there was 
a newer grave without a stone. The old man had 
soon been laid near the child of his age. 

In a distant part of the cemetery I found the spot 
that I was seeking: the sods were heaped up 
over the grave, but the monument which was after- 
wards placed upon it, had not been erected. I 
sat down on a neighbouring stone, and indulged 
in mournful recollection of the generous virtues 
.of him, whom I had known and loved. I thought 
of the ardour with which in his earlier days he had 
led to victory his little partisan troop; of the daunt- 
less courage that seized Manheim with only one 
hundred and fifty soldiers; of Zurich, of Jena, of 
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Smolensko, of Bautzen, of the thousand other bat- 
tles in which he rose by degrees to rank and fame, 
though not to fortune; while with one accord all 
united to name him “the bravest of the brave.” 

I dwelt too, perhaps with deeper delight, on the 
milder virtues of his nature; the generous firmness 
with which, long ere rank or success had given him 
influence, he interposed to save the royalists, 
whom fortune had thrown into the power of his 
enemies—those wretches who repaid the kindness 
with his blood. 

I thought of the manly freedom with which he 
had counselled his sovereign in his hours of dan- 
ger and delusion; of his contempt for the intrigues 
of courts; of his mild, amiable, and domestic man- 
ners; of the evil times on which he had fallen; of 
his persecution; of his trial, in which defence was 
prevented by the hand of power; and of his un- 
timely but not inglorious end. 

Future ages will scarcely believe the page of 
history which shall record that disgraceful scene; 
they will scarcely believe too, that when a word 
from a soldier might have saved the life of one 
whose days were passed in the tented field, and 
who possessed so eminently the characteristic 
virtues of his profession—that word was refused. 
The hero of Waterloo may glory in the successful 
campaigns of India, of Spain, of France, and of 
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Flanders; but the deed of the seventh of Decem- 
ber, 1815, is a spot that no glory can obliterate. 


Before I left the cemetery I wished to ascend its 
highest point, whence I might look down for the 
last time on Paris as it glittered in the setting sun. 
To roam amid the tombs of a grave yard, has al- 
ways in it something of melancholy pleasure; but 
I know no one which so deeply inspires it as Pere 
La Chaise. Once the pleasure ground of a rich 
and ambitious priest, it was ornamented with 
groves, walks, shrubbery, and flowers; and this 
vast sanctuary of the dead now presents the ap- 
pearance of a wide and variegated garden, where 
trees and shrubs, profusely scattered over hill and 
dale, conceal and disclose with romantic beauty 
tombs, and temples, and obelisks, and columns, 
in endless variety and profusion. With all the 
sensitive affection of their national character, 
the French do not leave, as we do, the graves of 
those whom they love, neglected and unvisited. 
I beheld scarcely one on which the hand of paren- 
tal, of conjugal, or of filial affection had not plant- 
ed a few flowers, and cleaned and watered the 
green turf; many were hung with funeral wreaths 
and garlands; which were replaced by fresher ones 
ere they had begun to fade. There was a touching 
simplicity in some of the inscriptions carved upon 
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the monuments; and a thousand interesting recol- 
lections rushed upon the mind as names were seen 
that had been immortalized by history and song. 


A SA FAMILLE 
BELLE APPORTA LE BONHEUR; 
IL S’ENFUIT AVEC ELLE! 


was the brief and touching epitaph which I be- 
held on a plain stone, that lay over the grave of a 
young girl. As I ascended the hill, under the 
shade of a little grove of linden trees, I saw atomb 
in the form of a cottage. I found on reaching it, 
that it was the sepulchre of Frederick Mestezart, 
a pastor of Geneva. ‘* How strange are the revo- 
lutions which time brings in its train!”’ exclaims a 
French writer; “ Here, not far from Charenton, 
where the temple of reformed religion was de- 
stroyed and its preacher proscribed, repose the 
‘ bones of a minister of Calvin; they rest in the very 
ground where a bigotted Jesuit, was wont to medi- 
tate on plans of intolerance and persecution!” 
From the summit of the ground which I had now 
reached, the view spread before.me was one of 
extreme beauty and magnificence. At my feet was 
the varied surface of the cemetery; its groves of 
willow and cypress chequered by marble monu- 
ments, and tombs wreathed with flowers, and por- 
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tions of the city breaking in amongst them: while 
at greater distance, the eye lighted on the heights 
of Montmartre, the tower of Vincennes, the long 
lines of trees which mark the gay and bustling Bou- 
levard, and the domes and turrets and spires of 
the proud city, as they glowed beneath the very 
last departing rays of the sun. All looked as I had 
beheld it but afew years before—in the bright 
gay scene beneath me I could see no change— 
and yet how many an event, which future times 
will look upon, almost as a fable, had occurred 
within these walls in the short interval of those few 
past years. I had beheld them the abode of the 
greatest of monarchs, great in the enthusiastic love 
of a whole nation. I had seen him in all his mili- 
tary splendour, surrounded with soldiers who had 
marched only to conquest; I had seen science and 
letters spring up beneath his fostering care; I had 
seen all the glories of art, developed by his patron- 
age, or acquired by his arms. I had beheld the 
same city, entered by the decrepid descendant of 
along race of inefficient kings; while her halls 
were. profaned by the steps of rude barbarians— 
the trophies of her glory borne away—and all the 
dark days of bigotry and folly restored. In the 
same streets I again beheld the triumph of a peo- 
ple’s gratitude and affection. From the isle which 
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he had chosen as his asylum, Napoleon ‘saw the 
degradation of his country, and rushed to save her. 
—But why should I dwell on these short scenes of 
glory such as no other hero has enjoyed—they 
were soon changed for others of a darker hue. 
Even at that moment, when I was visiting the grave 
of a fellow soldier, had he been borne to a rock in 
the distant ocean, thereto perish, a neglected exile. 
The shades of evening had closed around me— 
I returned to Paris, and left it the next morning. 















JUNE. 


I gazed upon the glorious sky, 
And the green uplands round, 
And thought, that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground, 
*Twere pleasant, that in merry June, 
When brooks sent up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound— 
The sexton’s spade, my grave to make, 
The rich green mountain turf should break. 


A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods upon it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away! I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky, and soft the breeze, 

Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently prest 
Into my narrow place of rest. 
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There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs, and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by; 

The oriole should build, and tell 

His love-tale, close beside my cell; 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee and humming bird. 


And what if cheerful shouts, at noon, 
Come from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent; 

And what if, in the evening light, 


Betrothed lovers walk in sight, 

Of my low monument— 
I would the lovely scene around, 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


L know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But if around my place of sleep, 

The friends I loved should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go;— 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 
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These, to their softened hearts, should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene; 

Whose part in all the pomp that fills 

The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is that his grave is green; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 

To hear, again, his living voice. 
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For years, beside his native lake, 

There dwelt an old amphibious snake; 
This word imports, you’ll understand, 

A snake for water and for land. 

He swam the lake and crept the green, 
And, once a year, he chang’d his skin. 
And this, though very strange to you, 

Is what all serpents yearly do; 

With not more trouble, I suppose, 

Than modern ladies change their clothes, 
The skin, for nature so provides, 

Grows loose, and out the serpent slides; 
But underneath there is a new one, 

Of course he goes, sometime, with two on. 


This snake was wise, but did not prove 
As harmless, as a turtle dove: 

For, through the sedge, he lov’d to creep, 
And catch the frogs, while fast asleep. 

At times, his length supinely laid, 

He’d float, for hours, and pass for dead: 
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But woe to pick’rel, perch, or brim, 

Or pout, that came too near to him. 

And oft, upon the shore he lay, 

And charm’d the songster off the spray. 
But this, I fear, is quite too high, 

For you to comprehend, or I. 

But thus it is, with eye intent, 

Upon the hapless flutt’rer bent, 

For hours, the wily serpent lies, 

While round the wilder’d victim flies. 

I once beheld a serpent do it, 

And, though a child, I made him rue it; 
For ope I cut his pouch, and in it, 
Feathers and all, I found a linnet. 

Near and more near, the suff’rer flits, 
And seems, at last t’ have lost his wits; 
For down he comes, and hops to meet him, 
Flutters, and chirps, and lets him eat him. 





But, to my tale; this ancient snake, 
Coil’d on the margin of the lake, 
His choice repast of pick’rel done, 
Lay basking, in the ev’ning sun. 
When thus the Tail address’d the Head, 
And in complaining accents said— 

** Good sir, for years, and many a mile, 
O’er mountain, moor, and dark defile; 
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Through cold and heat, by night, by day, 
Where’er your Headship led the way, 
I’ve mov’d with steady pace, behind, 
Nor, to this hour, have once repin’d. 
Where, coil’d within, you safely slept, 
The outward watch I’ve truly kept; 

And when the lake you chose to sail, 
I’ve been, your most obedient tail. 

Now sir, in truth, I do not know 

The reason, why ’tis order’d so; 

That all the sov’reign pow’r should be 
From me withheld, and giv’n to thee. 
Though you, sir Head, I can’t deny ’t 
Have order’d all our windings right, 
*Twould be but fair, would you concede, 
That, now and then, the Tail should lead.” 


** My friend, it cannot be denied,” 

The Head, with accent mild, replied 

** That I have never known you fail, 

In what became a faithful tail. 

It is by Providence decreed, 

That Tails should follow, Heads should lead: 
Go, ask, the oldest snakes, you’ll find, 

That Tails have always gone behind. 

But as thou wilt, so let it be, 

Proceed, and I will follow thee.” 
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The Tail, enraptur’d with delight, 

Set forth, at once, with all his might; 
Down to the lake his course he bent, 

And forward, Tail on end, he went. 

The younger serpents star’d aghast, 

And rais’d their heads up, as he pass’d; 
And all agreed the case was plain, 

Some strange conceit had turn’d his brain. 


At length, the Tail, elate with pride, 
Had fairly reach’d the farther side; 

And on he journey’d winding through 

A place, where thickset alders grew. 

*T wixt two, though placed extremely near, 
The Tail conceiv’d the path was clear; 
And on he press’d, till caught at last, 
Between them both, they held him fast. 
He tried t’ escape, but tried in vain, 

And twisted, turn’d, and writh’d for pain. 
At length convince’d, he meekly cried, 

*¢ Good sir, I now am satisfied. 

Pray take the lead once more, and I 

Will follow humbly, ’till I die.” 


The Head, at once, resum’d the lead, 
And, gliding forth, with wonted speed, 
Repass’d the lake, and in a coil, 

Enjoy’d sound slumber, bought with toil. 
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Old folks are talkative, you know, 

And love to hear their clappers go; 

So, when, next morning, he awoke, 

He crawl’d about and told the joke; 
Which serv’d the serpent tribe for laughter, 
And quips and cranks forever after. 

Know hence, it is by Heav’n decreed, 
That Tails shall follow, Heads shall lead; 
That age shall counsel, guide, and sway, 
And youth be modest and obey. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF REDWOOD. 


A FEW years since a gentleman, on his way 
from Niagara to Montreal, arrived at Coteau du Lac. 
While the pilot, in conformity to the law, was ob- 
taining a clearance for the lower province, the 
clouds, which had been all day threatening a 
storm, poured out their stores of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain with such violence, that it was deem- 
ed most prudent to defer the conclusion of the 
voyage till the following day. The Boatmen’s Inn 
was the only place of refuge, and the stranger was 
at first glad of a shelter within it. But he was an 
amateur traveller, and gentlemen of that fastidious 
class do not patiently submit to inconveniencies. 
The inn was thronged with a motley crew of 
Scotch and Irish emigrants—Canadians—and boat- 
men, besides loiterers from the vicinity, who were 
just reviving from the revels of the preceding night. 
The windows were obscured with smoke, and the 
walls tapestried with cobwebs. The millenium of 
spiders and flies seemed to have arrived, for my- 
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riads of this defenceless tribe buzzed’ fearlessly 
around the banners of their natural enemy, as if, in- 
spired by the kindliness of my uncle Toby, he had 
said, ‘‘ poor fly this world is wide enough for thee 
and me.” 

The old garments and hats that had been sub- 
stituted for broken panes of glass, were blown in, 
and the rain pattered on the floor. Some of the 
doors hung by one hinge—others had no latches; 
some of the chairs were without bottoms; and some 
without legs—the bed-rooms were unswept; the 
beds unmade; and in short, the whole establish- 
ment, as a celebrated field-preacher said of a very 
incommodious part of the other world, was “ alto- 
gether inconvenient.” 

The traveller, in hopes of winning the hostess’ 
good-will, and thereby securing a clean pair of 
sheets, inquired his way to the kitchen, where he 
found her surrounded by some half dozen juvenile 
watriors in a state of open hostility, far more terri- 
ble than the warof the elements. Having succeed- 
ed by means of a liberal distribution of sugar-plums, 
in procuring a temporary suspension of arms, he 
introduced himself to his hostess by some civil in- 
quiries, in answer to which he ascertained that she 
was a New England woman, though unfortunately 
she possessed none of those faculties for getting 
along, which are supposed to be the birthright of 
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every yankee. She did express a regret that her 
children were deprived of “‘school and meeting 
privileges,” and entertained something of a purita- 
nical aversion to her Catholic neighbours; but save 
these relics of local taste or prejudice, she retain- 
ed none of the peculiarities of her native land. The 
gentleman was not long in discovering, that the 
unusual ingress of travellers reduced them all to 
the level of primitive equality, and that so far from 
the luxury of clean sheets, he must not hope for 
the exclusive possession of any. 

On further inquiry he learnt, that there was a 
French village at a short distance from the inn, and 
after waiting till the fury of the storm had abated, he 
sallied forth in quest of accommodation and adven- 
ture. He had not walked far, when his exploring eye 
fell on a creaking sign-board, on which was inscrib- 
ed “‘ Auberge et laugement.” But lodgment it 
would not afford to our unfortunate traveller. 
Every apartment—every nook and corner was oc- 
cupied by an English party, on their way to the 
Falls. 

Politeness is an instinct in French nature, or if 
not an instinct, it is so interwoven in the texture 
of their character, that it remains, a fast colour, 
when all other original distinctions have faded. 
The Canadian peasant, though he retains nothing 
of the activity and ingenuity of his forefathers, sa- 
lutes a stranger with an air of courtesy rarely seen 
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in any other uneducated American. The landlord 
of the Auberge was an honourable exemplification 
of this remark. He politely told the stranger that 
he would conduct him to a farm house, where he 
might obtain a clean room and a nice bed. The of- 
fer was gratefully accepted, and our traveller soon 
found himself comfortably established in a neat 
white-washed cottage, in the midst of a peasant’s 
family, who were engaged in common rural occu- 
pations. The wants of his body being thus provid- 
ed for, he resorted to the usual expedients to en- 
liven the hours that must intervene before bed- 
time. He inquired of the master of the house how 
he provided for his family, and after learning that 
he lived, as his father and grandfather had before 
him, by carrying the few products of his farm 
to Montreal, he turned to the matron, and ask- 
ed her why her children were not taught En- 
glish. “Ah!” she replied, ‘‘the English have 
done us too much wrong.” She then launched into 
arelation of her sufferings during the last war. 
She had, like honest Dogberry, ‘‘ had her losses,” 
and found the usual consolation in recounting them. 
The militia officers had spoiled her of her flocks 
and herds, and des veaux—des moutons—des din- 
dons—et des poulets, bled afresh in her sad tale. 
If her children were not taught English, one of 
them, the mother said, had been sent to a board- 
ing schoo] at the distance of twenty miles, and she 
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could now read like any priest. Little Marie was sum- 
moned, and she read with tolerable fluency from 
her school-book a collection of extracts from the 
fathers, while her simple parents sat bending over 
her with their mouths wide open, and their eyes 
sparkling and occasionally turning on the stranger 
with an expression of wonder and delight, as if 
they would have said, ‘‘did you ever see any 
thing equal to that?” 

The good-natured stranger listened and lavished 
his praises, and then, in the hope of escaping from 
any further display of the child’s erudition, he of- 
fered to assist her elder sister, who was winding a 
skein of yarn—this proved a more amusing re- 
source. The girl was pretty, and lively, and show- 
ed by the upward inclination of the corners of her 
arch mouth, and the flashes of her laughing eye, 
that she could understand the compliments, and 
return the raillery of her assistant. The pretty 
Louise had been living at the Seigniorie with ma- 
dame, a rich widow—* si riche—si bonne,” she 
said, but ‘‘ trop agée pour Monsieur, parce qu’elle 
a peut étre trente ans; et d’ailleurs, elle n’est pas 
assez belle pour Monsieur.” Monsicur was a ba- 
chelor of forty years standing, and his vanity was 
touched by Louise’s adroit compliment. The skein 
slipped off his hands, Louise bent her head to ar- 
range it, her fair round cheek was very near Mon- 
sieur’s lips, perhaps her mother thought too near, 
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for she called to Louise to lay aside her yarn and pre- 
pare the tea, and after tea the pretty girl disappear- 
ed. Our traveller yawned for an hour or two overthe 
only book the house afforded, Marie’s readings from 
St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom, and then begged 
to be shown to his bed. On entering his room, his 
attention was attracted to an antique, worm-eaten 
travelling port-folio. It was made of morocco, and 
bound and clasped with silver, and, compared with 
the rude furniture of the humble apartment, it had 
quite an exotic air. He took it up, and looked at 
the initialsonthe clasp. ‘‘ That is acurious affair,” 
said his landlord, ‘‘ and older than either youor I.” 

“‘Some relic, I suppose,” said the stranger, 
** which you have inherited.” 

** Something in that way,” replied the landlord 
—*‘‘there is a big letter in it which has been like 
so much blank paper to us, for we have never had 
a scholar in the family that could read it. I have 
thought to take it some day to Pére Martigné at 
the Cedars, but I shall let it rest till next year when 
Marie—bless her! will be able to read writing.” 
The stranger said that if his landlord had no objec- 
tion, he would try to read it. The old man’s eyes 
glistened—he unclasped the port-folio, took out 
the manuscript, and put it into the stranger’s hands. 
**You are heartily welcome,” he said, ‘it would 
at best be but an uncouth task for Marie, for, as 
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you see, the leaves are mouldy, and the ink has 
faded.” 

The stranger’s zeal abated when he perceived 
the difficulty of the enterprise. ‘‘It is some old 
family record, I imagine,” he said, unfolding it with 
an air of indifference. 

** Heaven knows,” replied the landlord, ‘I only 
know that it is no record of my family. We have 
been but simple peasants from the beginning, and 
not a single line has been written about us, except 
what is on my grandfather’s grave-stone at the 
Cedars—God bless him! I remember as well as if 
it were yesterday, his sitting in that old oaken 
chair by the casement, and telling us all about his 
travels to the great western lakes, with one Bon- 
chard, a young Frenchman, who was sent out to 
our trading establishments—people did not go 
about the world then, as they do now-a-days, just 
to look at rapids and waterfalls.” 

*¢ Then this,” said the stranger, in the hope of 
at last obtaining a clue to the manuscript, “this I 
presume is some account of the journey ?” 

**Qh no,” replied the old man. “ Bonchard 
found this on the shore of Lake Huron, in a strange 
wild place—sit down, and I will tell you all I 
have heard my grandfather say about it; bless the 
good old man, he loved to talk of his journey.” 
And so did his grandson, and the stranger listened 
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patiently to the following particulars, Which are 
only varied in language from the landlord’s narra- 
tion. 

It appeared that about the year 1700, young 
Bonchard and his attendants, on their return from 
Lake Superior, arrived on the shore of Lake Hu- 
ron, near Saganaw Bay. From an eminence, they 
descried an Indian village, orto use their descriptive 
designation, a **smoke.” Bonchard despatched 
his attendants with Seguin, his Indian guide, to the 
village, to obtain canoes to transport them over 
the lake, and in the mean time he sought for some 
place that might afford him shelter and repose. 
The shore was rocky and precipitous. Practice and 
experience had rendered Bonchard as agile and 
courageous as a Swiss mountaineer, and he de- 
scended the precipice leaping from crag to crag 
as unconscious of an emotion of fear, as the wild 
bird that flapped her wings over him, and whose 
screeches alone broke the stillness of the solitude. 
Having attained the margin of the lake, he loitered 
along the water’s edge, till turning an angle of the 
rock, he came to a spot which seemed to have 
been contrived by nature for a place of refuge. It 
was a little interval of ground in the form of an 
amphitheatre, nearly infolded by the rocks, which 
as they projected boldly into the lake at the extre- 
mities of the semicircle, looked as if their giant 
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forms had been set there to defend this tem- 
ple of nature. The ground was probably inundated 
after easterly winds, for it was soft and marshy, and 
among the rank weeds that covered it there were 
some aquatic flowers. The lake had once washed 
the base of the rocks here as elsewhere; they were 
worn perfectly smooth in some places, and in others 
broken and shelving. Bonchard was attracted by 
some gooseberries that had forced themselves 
through crevices in the rocks, and which seemed 
to form, with their purple berries and bright 
green leaves, a garland around the bald brow of 
the precipice. They are among the few indige- 
nous fruits of the wilderness, and doubtless looked 
as tempting to Bonchard, as the most delicious 
fruits of the Hesperides would, in his own sunny 
vallies of France. In reconnoitering for the best 
mode of access to the fruit, he discovered a small 
cavity in the rock, that so much resembled a birth 
in a ship, as to appear to have been the joint work 
of nature and art. It had probably supplied the 
savage hunter or fisherman with a place of repose, 
for it was strewn with decayed leaves, so matted 
together as to form a luxurious couch for one ac- 
customed for many months to sleeping on a blan- 
ket, spread on the bare ground. After possessing 
himself of the berries, Bonchard crept into the re- 
cess, and, (for there is companionship in water,) 
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he forgot, for a while, the tangled forests, and the 
wide unbroken wilderness that interposed between 
him and his country. He listened to the soft musi- 
cal sounds of the light waves, as they broke on 
the shelving rock and reedy bank; and he gazed on 
the bright element which reflected the blue vault 
of Heaven, and the fleecy summer cloud, till his 
senses became oblivious of this, their innocent and 
purest indulgence, and he sunk into a deep sleep, 
from which he was awakened by the dashing of 
Oars. 

Bonchard looked out upon the lake, and saw, 
approaching the shore, a canoe in which were 
three Indians—a young man who rowed the canoe, 
an old man, and a maiden. They landed not far 
from him, and without observing him, turned to- 
wards the opposite extremity of the semicircle— 
the old man proceeded with a slow measured step, 
and removing a sort of door, formed of flexible 
brush-wood and matting, (which Bonchard had 
not before noticed,) they entered an excavation in 
the rocks—deposited something which they had 
brought in their hands—prostrated themselves for 
a few moments, and then slowly returned to the 
canoe; and as long as Bonchard could discern the 
bark, glancing like a waterfowl over the deep blue 
waters, he heard the sweet voice of the girl, ac- 
companied at regular intervals by her companions 
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hymning, as he fancied, some explanation of their 
mute worship, for their expressive gestures point- 
ed first to the shore, and then to the skies. 

As soon as the canoe disappeared, Bonchard 
crept out of his birth and hastened to the cell. It 
proved to be anatural excavation, was high enough 
to admit a man of ordinary stature, and extended 
for several feet, when it contracted to a mere chan- 
nel in the rocks. On one side, a little rivulet pe- 
netrated the arched roof, and fell in large crystal 
drops into a natural basin which it had worn in the 
rock. In the centre of the cell there was a pyra- 
midal heap of stones—on the top of the pile lay a 
breviary and santanne; and on the sides of it were 
arranged the votive offerings Bonchard had seen 
deposited there. He was proceeding to examine 
them, when he heard the shrill signal whistle of his 
guide—he sounded his horn in reply, and in a few 
moments Sequin descended the precipice and was 
at his side. Bonchard told him what he had seen, 
and Sequin after a moment’s reflection, said, ‘this 
must be the place of which I have so often heard 
our ancients spéak—a good man died here. He 
was sent by the Great Spirit to teach our nation 
‘good things, and the Hurons yet keep many of 
his sayings intheir hearts. They say he fasted all 
his life time, and he should feast now, so they bring 
Jiim provisions from their festivals. Let us see~ 
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what offerings are these”? Sequin first took up a 
wreath of wild flowers and evergreens interwoven 
—“ this,” he said, ‘‘ was a nuptial offering,” and he 
inferred that the young people were newly married. 
Next was a calumet—* this,” said Sequin, ‘is an 
emblem of peace—an old man’s gift—and these,” 
he added, unrolling a skin that enveloped some ripe 
ears of Indian corn, “ are the emblems of abundance, 
and the different occupations of the man and wo- 
man. The husband hunts the deer—the wife culti- 
vates the maize, and those,” he concluded, pointing 
tosome fresh scalps, andsmiling at Bonchard’s shud- 
dering, “ those are the emblems of victory.” Bon- 
chard took up the breviary, and as he opened it, 4 
manuscript dropped from between its leaves—he 
eagerly seized, and was proceeding to examine it, 
when his guide pointed to the lengthening sha- 
dows on the lake, and informed him that the ca- 
noes were to be ready at the rising of the full moon. 
Bonchard was a good Catholic, and like all good 
Catholics, a good Christian. He reverenced all the 
saints in the calendar, and he loved the memory 
of a good man, albeit never canonized. He crossed 
himself and repeated a paternoster, and then fol- 
lowed his guide to the place of rendezvous. The 
manuscript he kept as a holy relic, and that which 
fell into the hands of our traveller, at the cottage 
of the Canadian peasant, was a copy he had made 
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to transmit to France. The original was written 
by Pére Mésnard, (whose blessed memory had 
consecrated the cell on Lake Huron,) and con- 
tained the following particulars. 

This holy man was educated at the seminary of 
St.Sulpice. The difficult and dangerous enterprize 
of propagating his religion among the savages of 
the western world appears early to have taken 
possession of his imagination, and to have inspired 
him with the ardour of an apostle, and the resolu- 
tion of a martyr. He came to America under the 
auspices of Madam de Bouillon, who had, a few 
years before, founded the Hotel Dieu at Montreal. 
With her sanction and aid he established himself 
at a little village of the Utawas, on the borders of 
lake St. Louis, at the junction of the Utawa river 
and the St. Lawrence. His pious efforts won some 
of the savages to his religion, and to the habits of 
civilized life, and others he persuaded to bring 
their children to be trained in a yoke which they 
could not bear themselves. 

On one occasion an Utawa chief appeared be- 
fore Pére Mésnard with two girls whom he had 
captured from the Iroquois—a fierce and power- 
ful nation, most jealous of the encroachment 
of the French, and resolute to exclude from their 
territory the emissaries of the Catholic religion. 
The Utawa chief presented the children to the 
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father, saying ‘they are the daughters of my enemy 
—of Talasco, the mightiest chief of the Iroquois— 
the eagle of his tribe—he hates Christians—he calls 
them dogs—make his children Christians, and I 
shall be revenged.”” This was the only revenge 
to which the good father would have been acces- 
sory. He adopted the girls in the name of the 
church and St. Joseph, to whom he dedicated 
them, intending that when they arrived at a suit- 
able age to make voluntary vows they should enroll 
themselves with the religieuses of the Hotel Dieu. 
They were baptized by the Christian names of Ro- 
salie and Francoise. They lived in Pére Mésnard’s 
cabin, and were strictly trained to the prayers and 
penances of the church ; Rosalie was a natural de- 
votee—the father has recorded surprising instances 
of her voluntary mortifications. When only twelve 
years old, she walked on the ice around an island, 
three miles in circumference, on her bare feet— 
she strewed her bed with thorns, and seared her 
forehead with a red hot iron, that she might, as 
she said, bear the mark of the ‘slave of Jesus.’ 
The father magnifies the piety of Rosalie with the 
exultation of a true son of the church, yet, as 2 
man, he appears to have felt far more tenderness 
for Francoise, whom he never names without some 
epithet, expressive of affection or piety. If Rosalie 
was like the sun-flower, that lives but to pay ho- 
8 
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mage to a single object, Frangoise resembled a 
luxuriant plant, that shoots out its flowers on every 
side, and imparts the sweetness of its perfume to 
all who wander by. Pére Mésnard says she could 
not pray all the time—she loved to rove in the 
woods—to sit gazing on the rapids, singing the 
wild native songs for which the Iroquois are so 
much celebrated—she shunned all intercourse with 
the Utawas because they were the enemies of her 
people. Pére Mésnard complains that she often 
evaded her penances, but, he adds, she never 
failed in her benevolent duties. 

On one occasion, when the father had gone to 
the Cedars on a religious errand, Francoise enter- 
ed the cabin hastily—Rosalie was kneeling before 
a crucifix. She rose at her sister’s entrance, and 
asked her with an air of rebuke, where she had 
been sauntering? Francoise said she had been to 
the Sycamores, to get some plants to dye the quills 
for Julie’s wedding moccasins. 

“You think quite too much of weddings,” re- 
plied Rosalie, ‘‘for one whose thoughts should all 
be upon a heavenly marriage.” 

“JT am not a nun yet,” said Francoise, “but oh! 
Rosalie, Rosalie, it was not of weddings I was think- 
ing—as I came through the wood I heard voices 
whispering—our names were pronounced—not our 


Christian names, but those they called us by at 
Onnontagué.” 
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* You surely dared not stop to listen,” exclaim- 
ed her sister. 

1 could not help it Rosalie—it was our mother’s 
voice” An approaching footstep at this moment 
startled both the girls. They looked out, and be- 
held their mother, Genanhatenna, close to them. 
Rosalie sunk down before the crucifix, Frangoise 
sprang towards her mother in the ecstacy of youth- 
ful and natural joy. Genanhatenna, after looking 
silently at her children for a few moments, spoke 
to them with all the energy of strong and irrepres- 
sible feeling. She entreated, she commanded 
them to return with her to their own people. Ro- 
Salie was cold and silent, but Francoise laid her 
head on her mother’s lap, and wept bitterly. Her 
resolution was shaken, till Genanhatenna arose to 
depart, and the moment of decision could not be 
deferred, she then pressed the cross that hung at 
her neck to her lips and said, ‘‘ mother I have 
made a Christian vow, and must not break it.” 

**Come with me then to the wood,” replied her 
mother, ‘‘if we must part, let it be there—come 
quickly—the young chief Allewemi awaits me— 
he has ventured his life to attend me here. If the 
Utawas see him their cowardly spirits will exult 
in a victory over a single man.” 

*Do not go,” whispered Rosalie, “you are not 
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safe beyond the call of our cabins.” Frangoise’s 
feelings were in too excited a state to regard the 
caution, and she followed her mother. Wher 
they reached the wood Genanhatenna renewed 
her passionate entreaties. ‘ Ah! Francoise,” she 
said, “they will shut you within stone walls, where 
you will never again breathe the fresh air—never 
hear the songs of birds, nor the dashing of waters. 
These Christian Utawas have slain your brothers— 
your father was the stateliest tree in our forests, 
but his branches are all lopped, or withered, and 
if you return not, he perishes without a single scion 
from his stock. Alas! alas! I have borne sons and 
daughters, and I must die a childless mother.” 

Francoise’s heart was touched—“I will—I will 
return with you mother,” she said, ‘‘ only promise 
me that my father will suffer me to be a Christian.” 

** That I cannot, Frangoise,” replied Genanha- 
tenna, “your father has sworn by the God Are- 
ouski,* that no Christian shall live among the 
Iroquois.” 

** Then mother,” said Francoise, summoning all 
her resolution, ‘we must part—I am signed with 
this holy sign,” she crossed herself, ‘and the 
daughter of Talasco should no longer waver.” 

"Is it so?” cried the mother, and starting back 


* The God of War. 
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from Francoise’s offered embrace, she clapped 
her hands and shrieked ina voice hat rung through 
the wood, the shriek was answered by a wild-shout, 
and in a moment after Talasco and the young Alle- 
wemi rushed on them. ‘* You are mine,” said Ta- 
lasco, ‘*in life and in death you are mine.” Resis- 
tance would have been vain. Francoise was plac- 
ed between the two Indians, and hurried forward. 
As the party issued from the wood, they were met 
by a company of Frenchmen, armed, and com- 
manded by a young officer eager for adventure. 
He perceived at a glance Francoise’s European 
dress—knew she must be a captive, and determin- 
ed to rescue her. He levelled his musket at Ta- 
lasco, Francoise sprang before her father, and 
shielded him with her own person, while she ex- 
plained in French that he was her father. “Rescue 
me,” she said, “ but spare him—do not detain him 
—the Utawas are his deadly foes—they will tor- 
ture him to death, and I, his unhappy child, shall 
be the cause of all his misery.” 

Talasco said nothing. He had braeed himself te 
the issue, whatever it might be, with savage forti- 
tude. He disdained to sue for a life which it would 
have been his pride to resign without shuddering, 
and when the Frenchmen filed off to the right and 
left, and permitted him to pass, he moved forward 
without one look or word that indicated he was re- 
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ceiving a favour at theirhands. His wife followed 
him. ** Mother—one parting word,” said Francoise, 
in a voice of tender appeal. 

* One word,” echoed Genanhatenna, pausing for 
an instant, *‘ Yes, one word—Vengeance. The day 
of your father’s vengeance will come—I have 
heard the promise in the murmuring stream and in 
the rushing wind—it will come.” 

Francoise bowed her head as if she had been 
smitten, grasped her rosary, and invoked her pa- 
tron saint. The young officer, after a moment’s re- 
spectful silence, asked whither he should conduct 
her?” ** To Pére Mésnard’s”—she said. 

‘* Pére Mésnard’s,”’ reiterated the officer. “ Pére 
Mésnard is my mother’s brother, and I was on my 
way to him when I was so fortunate as to mect 
you.” 

The officer’s name was Eugene Brunon. He re- 
mained for some daysat St. Louis. Rosalie was en- 
grossed in severe religious duties, preparatory to 
her removal to the convent. She did not see the 
strangers, and she complained that Francoise no lon- 
ger participated her devotions. Francoise pleaded 
that her time was occupied with arranging the hos- 
pitslities of their scanty household; but when she 
was teleased from this duty by the departure of 
Eugene, her spiritual taste did not revive. Eugene 
returned successful from the expedition, on which 
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he had been sent by the government; then, for 
the first time, did Pére Mésnard perceive some 
token of danger, that St. Joseph would lose his vo- 
tary; and when he reminded Francoise that he had 
dedicated her to a religious life, she frankly con- 
fessed that she and Eugene had reciprocally plight- 
ed their faith. The good Father reproved and re- 
monstrated—and represented in the strongest co- 
lours, “ the sin of taking the heart from the altar, 
and devoting it to an earthly love’”’—but Francoise 
answered that she could not be bound by vows she 
had not herself made. ‘‘Oh! Father,” she said, 
**let Rosalie be a nun and a saint—I can serve 
God in some other way.” 

** And you may be called to do so in a way, my 
child,” replied the Father with solemnity, ‘‘ that 
you think not of.” 

** And if I am,” said Francoise smiling, ‘*T 
doubt not good Father that I shall feel the virtue 
of all your prayers and labours in my behalf.” 
This was the sportive reply of a light, unappre- 
hensive heart, but it sunk deeply into the Father’s 
mind, and was indelibly fixed there by subsequent 
circumstances. A year passed on—Rosalie was 
numbered with the black nuns of the Hotel Dieu. 
Eugene paid frequent visits to St. Louis, and Pére 
Mésnard finding further opposition useless, himself 
administered the holy sacrament of marriage. 
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Here the Father pauses in his narrative, to eulo- 
gize the union of pure and loving hearts, and pro- 
nounces that, next to a religious consecration, this 
is most acceptable to God. 

The wearisome winter of Canada was past— 
summer had come forth in her vigour, and clothed 
with her fresh green the woods and vallies of St. 
Louis; the full Utawa had thrown off its icy man- 
tle, and proclaimed its freedom in a voice of glad- 
ness, Pére Mésnard had been, according to his daily 
custom, to visit the huts of his little flock. He 
stopped before the crucifix which he had caused 
to be erected in the centre of the village—he look- 
ed about upon the fields prepared for summer 
crops—upon the fruit trees gay with ‘herald 
blossoms,” he saw the women and children busily 
at work in their little garden patches, and he rais- 
ed his heart in devout thankfulness to God, who 
had permitted him to be the instrument of re- 
deeming these poor savages from a suffering life. 
He cast his eye on the holy symbol before which 
he knelt, and saw, or fancied he saw, a shadow 
flit over it. He thought it was a passing cloud, but 
when he looked upward, he perceived the sky was 
cloudless, and then he knew full well it was a pre- 
sage of coming evil. But when he entered his 
own cabin, the sight of Frangoise dispelled his 
gloomy presentiments. ** Her face,” he says, “ was 
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as bright and clear as the lake, when not a breath 
of wind was sweeping across it, and the clear sun 
shone upon it.” She had, with her simple skill, 
been ornamenting a scarf for Eugene. She held it 
up to Pére Mésnard as he entered. ‘* See Father,” 
she said, *‘I have finished it, and I trust Eugene 
will never have a wound to soil it. Hark!” she ad- 
ded, “he will be here presenly, I hear the chorus 
of his French boatmen swelling on the air.” The 
good Father would have said, ‘‘ you think too 
much of Eugene, my child,” but he could not bear 
to check the full tide of her youthful happiness, 
and he only said with a smile, ‘* when your bridal 
moon is in the wane, Francoise, I shall expect you 
to return to penances and prayers.” She did not 
heed him, for at that instant she caught a glimpse 
of her husband, and bounded away, fleet as a 
startled deer, to meet him. Pére Mésnard observ- 
ed them as they drew near the cabin. Eugene’s 
brow was contracted, and though it relaxed for a 
moment at the childish caresses of Francoise, it 
was evident from his hurried step and disturbed 
mien, that he feared some misfortune. He suffered 
Francoise to pass in before him, and unobserved 
by her, beckoned to Pére Mésnard. ‘‘ Father,” he 
said, “there is danger near. An Iroquois captive 
was brought into Montreal yesterday, who confes- 
sed that some of his tribe were out on a secret ex- 
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pedition; I saw strange canoes moored in the cove 
at Cedar Island—you must instantly return with 
Francoise in my boat to Montreal.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Father, *‘think you 
that I will desert my poor lambs at the moment the 
wolves are coming upon them!” 

**You cannot protect them, Father,” replied 
Eugene. 

“Then I will die with them.” 

‘* Nay, Father,” urged Eugene, ‘ be not so rash. 
Go—if not for your own sake, for my poor Fran- 
¢oise—what will become of her if we are slain’— 
The Iroquois have sworn vengeance on her, and 
they are fierce and relentless as tigers. Go, I be- 
seech you—every moment is winged with death. 
The boatmen are ordered to await you at Grassy 
Point. Take your way through the maple wood 
—I will tell Francoise that Rosalic has sent for her 
—that I will join her to-morrow—any thing to has- 
ten your departure.” 

**Oh, my son—I cannot go—the true Shepherd 
will not leave his sheep.” 

The good Father continued inexorable, and the 
only alternative was to acquaint Francoise, and 
persuade her to depart alone. She positively re- 
fused to go without her husband. Eugene repre- 
sented to her that he should be forever disgraced 
if he deserted a settlement under the protection of 
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his government, at the moment of peril.—* My 
life, Francoise,” he said, ‘*I would lay down for 
you—but my honour is a trust for you—for my 
country—I must not part with it.” He changed 
his intreaties into commands. 

‘¢ Oh, do not be angry with me,” said Frangoise; 
**¥ will go, but Ido not fear to die here with you.” 
She had scarcely uttered these words when awful 
sounds broke on the air—‘‘It is my father’s war- 
whoop,” she cried—*“ St. Joseph aid us!—we are 
lost.” 

“Fly—fiy, Francoise,” exclaimed Eugene— 
** To the maple wood, before you are seen.” 

Poor Francoise threw her arms around her hus- 
band—clung to him in one long, heart-breaking 
embrace, and then ran towards the wood. The ter- 
rible war-cry followed, and there mingled with it, 
as if shrilly whispered in her ear, ** Vengeance— 
the day of your father’s vengeance will come.” She 
attained the wood, and mounted a sheltered emi- 
nence, from which she could look back upon the 
green valley. She stopped for an instant. The 
Jroquois canoes had shot out of the island cove, 
and were darting towards St. Louis, like vultures 
eager for their prey. The Utawas rushed from 
their huts, some armed with muskets, others sim- 
ply with bows and arrows. Pére Mésnard walked 
with a slow but assured step towards the crucifix, 
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and having reached it, he knelt, seemingly insen- 
sible to the gathering storm, and as calm as at his 
usual vesper prayer. ‘‘ Ah,” thought Francoise, 
“the first arrow will drink his life-blood.”— 
Eugene was every where at the same instant— 
urging some forward, and repressing others; and 
in a few moments all were marshalled in battle 
array around the crucifix. 

The Iroquois had landed. Francoise forgot now 
her promise to her husband, forgot every thing in 
her intense interest in the issue of the contest. She 
saw Pére Mésnard advance infront of his little host 
and make a signal to Talasco. “ Ah, holy Father,” 
she exclaimed, ‘*thou knowest not the eagle of his 
tribe—thou speakest words of peace to the whirl- 
wind.” Talasco drew his bow—Francoise sunk 
on her knees, “God of mercy shield him,” she 
eried. ‘Pére Mésnard fell pierced by the arrow— 
the Utawas were panic struck. In vain Eugene 
urged them forward—in vain he commanded them 
to discharge their muskets. All with the excep- 
tion of five men turned and fied. Eugene seemed 
determined to sell his life as dearly as possible. The 
savages rushed on him and his brave companions 
with their knives and tomahawks. ‘*He must 
die!”’ exclaimed Frangoise; and instinctively she 
rushed from her concealment. A yell of triumph 
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apprized her that her father’s band descried her— 
she faltered not—she saw her husband pressed on 
every side. ‘*Oh, spare him—spare him!” she 
screamed—‘‘he is not your enemy.” Her father 
darted a look at her—‘‘ A Frenchman!—a Chris- 
tian!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ and not my enemy,” and 
turned again to his work of death. Francoise 
rushed into the thickest of the fray—Eugene ut- 
tered a faint scream at the sight of her. He had 
fought like a blood hound while he believed he 
was redeeming moments for her flight; but when 
the hope of saving her forsook him, his arms drop- 
ped nerveless, and he fell to the ground. Fran- 
goise sunk down beside him—she locked her arms 
around him, and laid her cheek to his. For one 
moment her savage foes fell back, and gazed on 
her in silence—there was a chord in their natures 
that vibrated to a devotedness which triumphed 
over the fear of death; but their fierce passions 
were suspended only for a moment. Talasco rais- 
ed his tomahawk—*‘ Do not strike, father,” said 
Francoise, in a faint calm voice, ‘‘ he is dead.” 
** Then let him bear the death-scar,” replied the 
unrelenting savage, and with one stroke he clove 
her husband’s head asunder. One long loud shriek 
pealed on the air, and Francoise sunk into as utter 
unconsciousness as the mangled form she clasped. 
9 
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The work of destruction went on—the huts of the 
Utawas were burned, and women and children pe- 
rished in one indiscriminate slaughter. 

The Father relates that he was passed, wounded 
and disregarded, in the fury of the assault—that he 
remained in a state of insensibility till midnight, 
when he found himself lying by the crucifix with 
a cup of water, and an Indian cake beside him. 
He seems at a loss whether to impute this succour 
to his saint, or to some compassionate Iroquois. 
He languished for a long time in a state of extreme 
debility, and when he recovered, finding every 
trace of cultivation obliterated from St. Louis, and 
the Utawas disposed to impute their defeat to the 
enervating effect of his peaceful doctrines—he de- 
termined to penetrate further into the wilderness; 
faithfully to sow the good seed, and to leave the 
harvest to the Lord of the field. In his pilgrimage 
he met with an Utawas girl who had been taken 
from St. Louis with Frangoise, and who related to 
him all that happened to his beloved disciple after 
her departure, till she arrived at Gungeiages, the 
chief village of the Iroquois. age? 

For some days she remained in a state of torpor, 
and was borne on the shoulders of the Indians. 
Her father never spoke to her—never approached 
her, but he permitted Allewemi to render her 
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every kindness. It was manifest that he intended 
to give his daughter to this young chieftain. 
When they arrived at Onnontagué, the tribe came 
out to meet them, apparelled in their garments of 
victory, consisting of beautiful skins and mantles of 
feathers, of the most brilliant colours. They all sa- 
luted Francoise, but she wasas one deaf, and dumb, 
and blind. They sung their songs of greeting and 
of triumph, and the deep voice of the old chief Ta- 
lasco swelled the chorus. Francoise’s step did not 
falter, nor her cheek blench; her eyes were cast 
down, and her features had the fixedness of death. 
Once, indeed, when she passed her mother’s hut, 
some tender recollection of her childhood seemed 
to move her spirit, for tears were seen to steal 
from beneath her eye-lids. The wild procession 
moved on to the green, a place appropriated in 
every Indian village to councils and sports. The 
Indians formed a circle around an oak tree—the 
ancients were seated—the young men stood re- 
spectfully without the circle. Talasco arose, and 
drawing from his bosom a roll, he cut a cord 
that bound it, and threw it on the ground—* Bro- 
thers and sons,” he said, ‘‘ behold the scalps of 
the Christian Utawas!—their bodies are moulder- 
ing on the sands of St. Louis—thus perish all the 
enemies of the Iroquois. Brothers, behold my 
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child—the last of the house of Talasco. I have 
uprooted her from the strange soil where our ene- 
mies had planted her; she shall be reset in the 
warmest valley of the Iroquois, if she marries the 
young chief Allewemi and abjures that sign,” and 
he touched with the point of his knife the crucifix 
that hung at Francoise’s neck. He paused for a 
moment, Francoise did not raise her eyes, and he 
added, in a voice of thunder, ‘*Hear me child, if 
thou dost not again link thyself in the chain of thy 
people—if thou dost not abjure that badge of thy 
slavery to the Christian dogs, I will sacrifice thee 
—as I swore before I went forth to battle, I will 
sacrifice thee to the God Areouski—life and death 
are before thee—speak.” 

Francoise calmly arose, and sinking on her knees, 
she raised her eyes to Heaven, pressed the cruci- 
fix to her lips, and made the sign of the cross on 
her forehead. Talasco’s giant frame shook like a 
trembling child while he looked at her—for one 
brief moment the flood of natural affection rolled 
over his fierce passions, and he uttered a piercing 
cry as if a life-cord were severed, but after one mo- 
ment of agony, the sight of which made the old 
men’s heads to shake, and young eyes to overflow 
with tears, he brandished his knife, and commanded 
the youths to prepare the funeral pile. A murmur 
arose among the old men. 
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‘Nay, Talasco,” said one of them, “the tender 
sapling should not be so hastily condemned to the 
fire. Wait till the morning’s sun—suffer thy child 
to be conducted to Genanhatenna’s hut—the call 
of the mother bird may bring the wanderer back 
to the nest.” 

Francoise turned impetuously towards her fa- 
ther, and clasping her hands, she exclaimed, ‘* Oh 
do not—do not send me to my mother—this only 
mercy I ask of you—I can bear any other torture 
—pierce me with those knives on which the blood 
of my husband is scarcely dry—consume me with 
your fires—I will not shrink from any torment—a 
Christian martyr can endure as firmly as the proud- 
est captive of your tribe.” 

*¢ Ha!” exclaimed the old man, exultingly, ‘the 
pure blood of the Iroquois runs in her veins—pre- 
pare the pile—the shadows of this night shall 
cover her ashes.” 

While the young men were obeying the com- 
mand, Francoise beckoned to Allewemi. “ You 
are a chieftain,” she said, “and have power—re- 
lease that poor Utawas child from her captivity— 
send her to my sister Rosalie, and let her say to 
her, that if an earthly love once came between me 
and Heaven, the sin is expiated—I have suffered 
more in a few hours—in a few moments, than all 
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her sisterhood can suffer by long lives of penance. 
Let her say that in my extremity I denied not the 
cross, but died courageously.” Allewemi pro- 
mised all she asked, and faithfully performed his 
promise. 

A child of faith—a martyr does not perish 
without the ministry of celestial spirits. The 
expression of despair vanished from Francoise’s 
face. A supernatural joy beamed from her eyes, 
which were cast upward—her spirit seemed 
eager to spring from its prison-house—she mount- 
ed the pile most cheerfully, and standing erect 
and undaunted, ‘‘Happy am I,” she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘thus permitted to die in my own country, 
and by the hand of my kindred, after the example 
of my Saviour, who was nailed to the cross by his 
own people.” She then pressed the crucifix to 
her lips, and signed to her executioners to put fire 
to the pile. They stood motionless with the fire- 
brands in their hands—Frangcoise appeared to be a 
voluntary sacrifice, not a victim. 

Her father was maddened by her victorious con- 
stancy. He leaped upon the pile, and tearing the 
crucifix from her hands, he drew his knife from 
his girdle, and made an incision on her breast in 
the form of a cross—‘*‘ Behold!” he said, the sign 
thou lovest—the sign of thy league with thy fa- 
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ther’s enemies—the sign that made thee deaf to 
the voice of thy kindred.” 

“Thank thee, my father!” replied Francoise, 
with a triumphant smile; ‘‘I might have lost the 
cross thou hast taken from me, but this which thou 
hast given me, I shall bear even after death.” 

The pile was fired—the flames curled upwards; 
and the rroqvois MARTYR perished. 
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LEGEND OF THE FOREST. 


WHAT time o’er western field and flood, 
The eagle and lion poured out their blood, 
And St. George’s cross, as it waved on high, 
Paled in Columbia’s starry sky :— 

A youthful soldier of the band, 

Who, for their homes and native land, 

Went forth to ward the deadly blow, 

Aimed by their country’s ancient foe,— 

By the moon’s pale light, in moody dream, 
Strayed near Niagara’s torrent stream, 

And wrapt in thoughts of minstrel lore, 

Thus mused along the sounding shore :— 

*¢ Alas for the days of other times! 

*¢ Alas for the wonders of elder climes! 

** Here’s all of torrent, and land, and lake, 

** That might the poet’s raptures wake, 

** But where’s the spirit, the mystic soul, 

** To warm, to stir, and give life to the whole! 
‘* With scenes like these were there mingled aught 
** That tradition told or that history taught, 
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** Had but the classic soil been trod 
*¢ By the foot of hero or demi-god, 
** And for cabin of bark or modern town, 

** Were there tower and temple toppling down,— 
** Rapt by association’s spell, 

** How might our bardic numbers swell. 

** But can inspiration e’er be drawn, 

** From groves that never knew nymph or faun? 
**No Dryad e’er haunted those towering trees, 

** And yon stream never dreamed of Naiades; 
**Not a fay, like the elves of Arthur’s days, 

** E’er danced the round by our fire-flies’ blaze; 
** The eastern magi deny our right, 

** To a single genius of lamp or light; 

** The sylph, if ever sylph there were, 

** Has melted away into native air; 

** And below the daring miner’s cave, 

** The gnome lies locked in his golden grave. 

** But hence, ye fancies wild and vain! 

** Lo, living heroes press the plain; 

** Away ye shadows of the past! 

** A mightier spirit rides the blast, 

‘* FREEDOM, our genius, tried and true, 

‘© Whom yet the old world never knew.” 

He paused, for the signal bugle rung, 

And abroad, from the answering drum, was flung 
The loud tattoo over hill and dell, 

To his cares, the soldier’s swect farewell. 
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He turned from the shore—when lo, at his side, 

Stalked a forest chief in his warrior pride: 

A moment—the glittering blade was drawn: 

A moment—the figure was faded and gone. 

Was it fancy? No matter, the watch-fire’s light, 

Through brake and thicket led him aright; 

And, the lonely sentinel’s challenge past, 

He gained the silent camp at last, 

Where his comrades in careless slumbers lay, 

Nor dream’d of the morrow’s deadly fray. 

In his buffalo robe, thrown loosely around, 

He cast himself on the frosted ground; 

And courted sleep on a soldier’s bed, 

With the shantee’s shelter o’er his head, 

And his feet outstretched toward the glowing 
brand, 

And his faithful weapon graspt in his hand. 

Did he dream: he thought that through all that 
night, 

The shadowy warrior sat in his sight, 

And still, as he made attempt to rise, 

Held him there with his glassy eyes. 

Of gigantic frame he seemed,—his dress 

Of an age and a nation none might guess; 

He spake in a language strange and uncouth, 

Yet ’twas understood by the charmed youth, 

Who felt, as he heard the spell-like strain, 

Its meaning burned upon his brain. 
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And wondrous were the things he told’ 

Of times, beyond tradition old; 

Long ere the furious Spaniard came 

To plant the cross in blood and flame; 

Or princely Madoc saw his sails 

Furled in his fairer western Wales; 

Or the Scandinavian’s gallant prow 

Had dared these untried seas to plough. 
Yea; before the Inca’s race had begun 

On earth to kneel to their sire, the sun. 
From cities, empires, now forgot, 

Their names, their sites, remembered not; 
From nations whom science and arts refined, 
Now blotted out from human kind; 

The awful stranger traced each change 

The ages, in their endless range, 

Stampt upon man, till, all decayed, 

Save the bosom of nature o’er which he strayed, 
E’en his flock forsaken, where he began, 
Lo he ends his race—the Hunter Man. 


Then would the shadowy chief describe 

Each pigmy people, or giant tribe, 

Whose graves and mounds might yet be seen, 
To tell such wonders once had been. 

Anon he spake of each warlike band 

Of the sons oF THE soIL, the MEN OF THE LAND; 
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Of their wild exploits in times gone by, 

Their loves, and their forest chivalry; 

Of the place of souls, where the brave man’s shade, 
Still pursues the deer, or clasps the maid; 

Of the frozen heath, the coward’s hell; 

Of the blessed isles where lovers dwell; 

And of thousand marvels more spake he, 

That were, or were believed to be: 

When, as ’twas thought, each wood and wave, 
The breezy hill, the rock, the cave, 

The circling air, the cloud, the storm, 

Each part of nature’s varied form; 

And all that the mind of mortal teems, 

His thoughts, affections, passions, dreams: 
Whatever his being might control, 

Or affect the sense or sway the soul:— 

Each, each was govern’d and ruled at will, 

By some mighty spirit of good or ill. 





But the brisk reveillé struck—’twas day, 
And the forest phantom melted away. 


It was not now a time to cast 

One instant’s thought upon the past, 
But, when the busy day was done, 

And the bloody field was lost and won; 
And oft, ere that campaign was closed, 
In the stillness of night, when all reposed, 
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On his humble mat where that youth was laid, 
He watched, to meet the warrior shade; 
And, as the wind that around it went, 
Flapped the canvass portals of his tent, 
Fancied his voice was in the air, 

And looked to see him enter there. 

Then would he trim his lamp, recall 

Some legend of that night of thrall, 

And, to cheat the midnight hour, essay 

Thus to weave from it the minstrel lay. 


THE MANITTO* OF THE CATARACT. 


The moonlight reposed on the moss of the glade, 

Where the youth and the maiden came out from 
the shade, 

Their courser lay spent at the verge of the wood, 

And alone by the river of silver they stood. 


‘¢ Here rest thee, beloved one,”’—the forest youth 
said, 

‘¢ Like an arrow our steed through the thicket has 
66 sped, 

** No longer is footfall or shout on the wind, 

‘* And foiled are our hunters and fainting behind. 


* Manitto. Spirit, either good or evil. 
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‘‘ Then rest thee beloved—to yon river I speed, 
** To seek by its margin a barque for our need” — 
‘* Ah leave me not—go not—when thou art away, 
‘*I tremble with terror, I die with dismay. 


** For then comes my mother to chide in her ire, 

** Then storms my stern brother, then rages my 
** sire, 

*¢ And then, like the panther that springs in the 
** path, 

** Comes thy rival to bear me away in his wrath.” 


“‘ Sweet dreamer awake—or if fancy must sway, 
‘* Let thy visions be tinted by hope’s cheerful ray, 
** No peril is near thee, and soon o’er yon tide, 
*¢ Thy lover shall bear his Mekaia,* his bride.” 


He passed to the shore, he was lost to her sight, 
That moment a cloud hid the moon’s blessed light; 
She sank at the omen, and felt as she lay, 

That her light of existence had faded away. 


How vain was the presage——how vain were her fears, 

The moon has come forth, and her lover appears, — 

** Now haste, my beloved one, and soon o’er the 
tide, 

‘¢ Yon barque shall convey thee, Mekaia my bride.” 


* Meka-a. The star-flower. Hunter, 
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Her hand claspt in his, and his arm round her waist, 

The shore they have gain’d, in the barque they 
are placed;— 

No sail to the wind, and no oar to the wave, 

Yet away! the mid current already they brave. 


** Now say, O Moscharr,* whither is it you guide, 

** And mark you not, love, down the stream how 
** we glide?” 

** Be calm, my Mekaia, I guide to yon strand, 

** And the current we glide on sets full to the Jand.” 


Away then, away! and still onward they go, 
While faster and fleeterthe bright waters flow; 
Away then, away! and still forward they float, 
While fieeter and faster the speed of their boat. 


** Now say, O Moscharr, whither is it you steer, 

*‘ The shore is more distant, the torrent more 
*¢ near.”? 

** Content thee Mekaia, the rock I can reach, 

** For the current that bears us sets full on the 
** beach.” 


Away then, away! and still downward they speed, 

With the swiftness of lightning the forests recede: 
And hark! echoed hoarscly and high from the shore, 
Like the thunders of Heaven, the cataract’s roar. 


* Moscharr. A mountain plant. Hunter. 
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**O what is that sound that comes loud on the 
*¢ breeze?” 

*¢ But the surge on the sands—but the wind in the 
‘¢ trees.” 

** And say whence those billows so foaming and 
high?” 

** They break on the shoals round yon island that 


“ie.” 


Away then, away! and still downward they dash, 

While madly around them the wild waters flash, 

Till from yonder black curtain that hangs from the 
sky, 

Its thunders proclaim the dread cataract nigh. 


*¢0 Aba, O Aba!* thou only canst save, 

**We haste, my Moscharr, lo! we haste to our 
‘6 prave?” 

*¢ Not Aba himself, did he will it, could save, 

** And together, Mekaia, we sleep in yon wave.” 


O woman! still faithful, devoted and pure, 

Thy love through all changes, unchanged can en- 
dure; 

It shrinks not at danger, nor shudders at death, 

Thy life the beloved one’s—thy being his breath. 


* Aba. A name of the Great Spirit. Adair. 
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She sank in his arms—she looked up in his face, 

As he bent o’er her form with a lover’s embrace, 

And her smile it bespake that e’en then she was 
blest, 

And most happy to die, if she died on his breast. 


O Aba! permit her to sleep in her bliss, 
Awake not the maid to a horror like this,— 
That voice! hark Mekaia it calls upon thee! 
That form! wretched maiden, behold itis he! 


*Tis Moscharr! down the stream as thy light vessel 
pass’d, 

He has followed thy form with the speed of the 
blast, 

And there, on yon rock, through the mist thou 
may’st see— 

Where the moon beams fall broken, Mekaia, ’tis he! 


His arms are stretched toward thee, and hark thro’ 
the air, 

Midst the crash and the thunder his scream of de- 
spair, 

*Tis he! then Mekaia, who sits by the side, 

Who clasps, O Moscharr, thy Mekaia, thy bride! 


One look! ere the barque o’er the pre cipice glides 
Like fragments that glance down the ice-moun- 
tains sides— 
10* 
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One look and one shriek, ere they plunge thro’ the 
spray, 
*Tis the Frenp or THE Froop laughing loud o’er 


his prey! 


From yon silver-edged cloud, with its spirit-like 
form, 

What bird is it comes through the mist and the 
storm? 

Where only the vulture may venture a flight, 

Or the gray eagle sweep in his pride and his might. 


To where the lorn lover, unmann’d by the shock, 
Like a statue, stands fixed to the pedestal rock, 
That delicate bird in its beauty has sped, 

And thrice, ere he marks it, has circled his head. 


He sees it—he knows it; yet why is it there, 
The herald of hope in the hour of despair? 

Can mercy yet succour, can joy still be nigh? 
Why is Aba’s own messenger sent from the sky? 


Now fluttering before him, now poised on the wing, 
Now returning the sweet song of promise to sing, 
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The Spirit-bird* leads, and Moscharr follows on, 
Till deep in the frightful abyss they have gone. 


So terrific the sight—so tremendous the sound, 
The gulph seemed a temple so dread and profound, 
Where the earthquake and whirlwind in nuptials 
_ unite 

With the torrent, in thunder, to sanction the rite. 


They pass o’er the foam, and they pierce through 
the spray, 

Beyond the fierce fall lies their desperate way; 

*Tis done—the live gate shoots before them in vain, 

And the cavern of night and of horror they gain. 


The whirl of the waters—the rush of the blast, 

Fearful guards of the portal, are met and are passed, 

Though the earth rocks around him, yet follows 
Moscharr, 

Where the Spirit-bird guides through the gloom 
like a star. 


By pass and by pit-fall, by stream and by steep, 
Through the labyrinth, unwearied, his course he 
must keep; 


* Spirit-bird. The Indian bird of paradise. It is held in the ut- 
most veneration by the Indians, as the peculiar bird of the Great 
Spirit. Carver describes it as being in size less than the swallow, its 
body of a brown colour, with bright green neck, and a train seve- 
ral times as long as its body, of brilliant plumage. 
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Now threading the archway that hangs to the 


ground, 
With the cragged rocks threat’ning above and 


around;:— 


Now emerging to wastes whose horizon-like wall, 

Round the wide desolation is thrown as a pall, 

While the unpillared dome, high above him is bow- 
ed, 


O’er the wilderness world* a vast concave of cloud. 


The deserts are traversed—new regions arise, 

Of beauty and brightness,{ and star-studded skies, 
Where all that might dazzle and ravish the sight, 
Flashed gitteringly out by the spirit-bird’s light. 


* Wilderness world. The great cavern, in Warren county, Ken- 
tucky, is many miles in extent. Some of the chambers, or, as they 
are called, cities, are of immense magnitude. One of them occu- 
pies an area of eight acres, and another has a dome two hundred 
feet in height. The walls withstood, with but slight injury, even 
the violent shocks of earthquake which occurred in the year 1802. 
Vide an account published by Dr. Ward, in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, for Oct. 1816. 

+ New regions—of beauty and brightness. To those unacquaint- 
ed with those regions of stalactites, it may be necessary to say, that 
the description here attempted of their wonders, is not the work 
of imagination. Every object mentioned in the six following 
stanzas, besides many others equally curious, are found in Weir's 

Cave, as described by Gen. Calvin Jones, of North Carolina, and 
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Through hall and through chamber of diamond 
they go, 

Hung with tapestry broidered in crystallized snow, 

While from wall and from roof and from pillar are 


seen, 
The ruby and topaz and emerald sheen. 


By stair and by gallery and bright balustrade, 
By column and statue and graceful arcade, 
And through gardens where fountains in pearl ba- 
sins play, 
Still follows Moscharr where that light leads the way. 


But why halts the guide in his luminous flight, 
And why veil his lamp in the mantle of night? 
What beings in yonder bright chamber appear, 
And whose are those accents that fall on the ear? 


*Twas a place where each object that beamed on 
the view, 

Was sparkling with gems of each figure and hue, 

While from harp and from shell of pure crystal 


around, 
E’en the winds as they passed drew harmonious 


sound. 
in a cavern near Luray, in Shenandoah County, Virginia, lately 


explored ; an account of which was recently published in the She- 
nandoah Herald, 
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Where the curtains, that shone as with silver en- 
wove, 

Half-covered a couch in the gorgeous alcove; 

While illumed by the lustres so brilliant and bright, 

The whole was one scene of rich colour and light. 


And there was Mekaia: struck down by her fears, 
By the fountain of crystal she lay in her tears. 
And there was the fiend: by the maiden he stood, 
And thus, in the guise of her lover, he woo’d:— 


** Mckaia, Mekaia, if thou wilt be mine, 

** All the treasures of earth and of flood shall be 
** thine; 

** The thing that thou wishest, ere wished shall be 
** nigh, . 

** And my form be the form that best pleases thine 
** eye. 


**I go, lovely maid, to return at thy call— 

** But should’st thou refuse—in a shape to appal, 

** Like himself the manitto his claim shall enforce, 

**Then spurn thee, and cast to the torrent thy 
** corse.” 


The manitto is gone:—tis a moment of fate— 
Seize, seize it, ye lovers, or haste will be late:— 
*Tis done :—and already they fly fleet and far, 
Their pilot and beacon, the spirit-bird star; 
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They rush from the cavern—'tis dark yet ahd drear, 
Yet speed, and you’re safe, for the dawning is near; 
Yet speed, and you’re safe; for at breaking of day, 
The fiend is but mortal*—then haste and away. 


Their guide points the pathway, the mid-height 
they gain, 
“O Aba preserve them—tis vain, it is vain! 
The fiend is below them, he climbs in their path, 
He nears them—what power can protect from his 
wrath! 


An arm to the maiden, a hand to the branch, 

A foot the loose rock, like a thunder to lanch, 
And lo, for the instant, their safety is wrought, 
By the thought of a moment, the work of athought. 


The rock is upon him—now faint not, nor flag, 
Strain, strain every sinew, o’er crevice and crag, 
For again he comes on, and as wrath gave him wings, 
Up the precipice’ side, like the panther he springs. 


Yo-he-wah, Yo-he-wah!} see the purple and gray, 
Break out from the east—it is day, it is day! 


* The fiend is but mortal. The Indian faith does not clothe their 
genii or manittoes with immortality. 

+ Yo-he-wah. An exclamation of the Indians. I have ventured 
to make it their io pawan, or huxza. 
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Now summon, Moscharr, all your fleetness and 


force, 
The summit is gained, by the brink lies your course: 


Hurry on, hurry on! the fiend-kingdom extends 
But a space down the stream; with the rapids it 


ends: 
The goal is before you, haste, haste, and ’tis won, 


The fiend is behind—hurry on, hurry on! 


Hurry on, hurry on! where the fiend-kingdom ends 
Are waiting and watching his foes and your friends; 
The spirit-bird leads you, haste, haste, and ’tis done, 
Ere he reach, ere he touch,—hurry on, hurry on! 


With the maiden all wounded and worn on his arm, 
He has hurried and hastened, as borne by a charm; 
The rock is no balk, the ravine is no bar, 

And the thicket no stop to the gallant Moscharr. 


O Aba! must nature now faint and now fail, 

Must the evil one’s strength over virtue prevail? 
He falters—on, on! ’tis for life or for death— 

He totters—he struggles—he gasps for his breath, 


He sinks—o’er his victims the fiend fiercely bends, 
He leans o’er the line where the fiend-kingdom 
ends— 
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And hark! from yon host of beneficent powers— 
‘6 Yo-he-wah!” is the cry, ‘* he is ours—he is ours.” 


‘* Not vainly we sailed from our lovely green isles, 

**It was Aba inspired us, ’tis Aba who smiles. 

** Our foe he has passed from his princedom and 
** powers, 

*€ Yo-he-wah, Yo-he-wah, he is ours, he is ours.” 


Ten thousand bright beings start out from each 
nook, 

From dell and from dingle, from bank and from 
brook, 

Around him they rush, and about him they throng, 

And laugh in wild glee as they bear him along. 


‘©Now launch your light barques, ere the sun 
‘¢ gain the cliff, 

‘In our own lovely bays must be moored every 
‘ec skiff, 

** Our foe, the dark doom he pronounced, must 
‘ partake, 

*¢ And the lovers be blessed in the isles of the lake.” 


They obeyed: the manitto was dragged to the steep, 
Whence the torrent is dashed down the horrible 
deep; 
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And mangled and torn by the cataract’s force, 
In its foam and its fury, there floated his corse: 


While the spirit-bird arching the falls, in his flight, 

From his plumage dropt colours of beauty and light, 

The symbol of love, by the Great Spirit given,— 

Then soared, in his blessedness, back to his Hea- 
ven. 


And they gazed as his plumage glanced bright in 
the sun, 

And praised him, and blessed him, for what he had 
done; 

And prayed him to bear to their father above, 

Who had sent him to serve them, their homage and 
love. 


Now away, and away, down the river they glide, 

And soon on the lake, their gay navy will ride; 

Now away, and away, o’er Ontario they steer, 

And their thousand green islets appear—they ap- 
pear! 


The triumphs were made, and in pomp and in show, 

They rejoiced in the fall of their terrible foe; 

The revels were held, and with song and with 
smiles, 

They welcomed the pair to the thousand green isles. 
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On the greenest, the gayest, they built them their 


bower, 
Where far from their foes, and secured from their 


power, 
Long blessing and blest, thorough peace, the- 
rough war, 
. Lived the lovely Mekaia and gallant Moscharr. 














SCENES 


THE ST. LAWRENCE. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY TRAVELLER. 





THE first gray twilight of a summer’s morning, 
had scarcely begun to dawn, as I passed out of 
Quebec, through the thick massy portal of St. 
Louis. My road lay for some distance along the 
western shore of the river St. Charles, which, after 
I had left the suburbs, wandered among the low- 
lands beneath. The lazy mists were still hang- 
ing thick and damp on the surface of the water, 
and a few of the brighter stars, were yet seen 
twinkling above. The mild freshness of the morn- 
ing air, however, had already begun to breathe 
around me, and the twilight was fast redden- 
ing into the brilliancy of day. As the huge masses 
of fog would from time to time roll away, I caught 
indistinct glimpses of the waving hills, which lock 
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into one another on the east; and occasionally, the 
green meadows and white cottages of the valley 
below, were seen for an instant and then lost. I 
looked out for the first ray of the sun, which should 
dart his long bright line down the mountains, and 
chase away the lingering mists, as anxiously as the 
Imaun, on the highest turret of his mosque, awaits 
that glorious signal, to summon the follower of the 
Prophet to his early prayers. 

His approach was betokened by no gorgeous ar- 
ray of crimson clouds along the eastern horizon, 
no kindling azure, no mountain-tops tipped with 
ztherial gold; but the gray light seemed quietly to 
steal upon, and melt away the darkness of the 
night, while morning in her russet mantle, walked 
forth upon the fields sparkling with dew. The air 
became softer every moment, the birds chirped 
among the thickets, and the busy hum of men be- 
gan to break upon the quiet scene. At last the sun 
slowly wheeled his golden circle above the hills, 
and poured his flood of mild yellow light, upon 
the clouds, and waters, and plains beneath. They 
who have beheld the prospect which that spot 
presents, well know hew vain would be the attempt 
for pen to describe, or pencil to depict its beau- 
ties. It wasascene which the poets of Greece, 
would have peopled with deities, and nymphs, and 
dryads—and ’twas one amid which immortal beings 

11* 
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might have loved to dwell. As the balmy air float- 
ed around me, the spirit of nature seemed to infuse 
itself through my heart, and to bear my thoughts 
irresistibly to the contemplation of that mighty 
power, who decked this goodly earth with so many 
varied beauties, who hung over us this excellent 
canopy fretted with golden fires; and I thought 
with Rousseau, that in my dying moments I should 
love to look upon such a sight; that when my eyes 
were closing forever on this earth, the last image 
that faded before them might be the glorious works 
of nature. 

Standing on the brow of the plains of Abraham 
—and who has ever stood upon that field of de- 
voted heroism without emotion—the high ground 
spreads off to the right, crowned by the Martello 
towers, which already begin to show the vestiges 
of age: beyond are seen the houses of the city, its tin 
roofs blazing in the sun, and its ramparts frowning 
with cannon; while still further and towering high 
above, the red cross of Britain waves on the lofti- 
est turrets of the citadel. Immediately at our feet, 
is the beautiful valley of the St. Charles, one of the 
richest scenes of culture the world can afford. 
Meadows, and fields, and orchards, and tufted 
groves, are spread before us in all the luxuriance 
of nature; and the unnumbered villages, and neat 
white cottages of the habitans, add a smiling ani- 
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mation to the scene. Amidst all, the river winds 
along in a thousand meanderings; reluctant as it 
were, to leave the lovely vale, which he contri- 
butes to adorn; at last he pours his waves into a 
large basin of the St. Lawrence, formed by the 
cliffs of Cape Diamond, the woody knolls of the 
Island of Orleans, and the fine promontory of 
Point Levi, decked with its blended scene of groves, 
fields, cottages, and spires. As we look before us, 
far off to the east, the plain begins gradually to 
swell into gentle prominences mingling with each 
other; beyond these rise still higher hills, till on the 
farthest verge of the horizon, Cape Tourmont lifts 
his blue broad outline, marked clear upon the sky, 
while around his side, thick clouds are constantly 
rolling. 

I sat down and gazed for a long while with de- 
light, on this enchanting prospect; then descend- 
ing the hill, I wandered for some miles, through 
the fields and villages of the valley. As I entered 
one of the latter, in which I intended to seek a 
breakfast, I was struck with the exquisitely neat 
appearance of the church, an object I have 
ever found worth a visit, all along the shores of 
the St. Lawrence. Its exterior appearance had 
little of architectural beauty to boast; it was a 
plain building, and at the western end, where was 
the principal entrance, arose a spire covered 
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with tin, that glittered brightly in the morning 
sun. 

The door was half-unclosed, and as I approach- 
ed I distinctly heard, the clear soft notes of a fe- 
male voice, earnestly singing a matin hymn. The 
sweetness and freshness of the morning air, the 
beauty of the country, and the stillness of the 
scene, harmonized «0 well with this simple act of 
devotion, that my feelings were deeply interest- 
ed. I gently pushed open the door, and endea- 
voured to enter the church unperceived—but I 
was heard—the song ceased; and as I entered, I 
could only catch a glimpse of a slight female form, 
passing through a side door. I observed nothing 
to distinguish the church from those I had gene- 
rally seen, except perhaps its exquisite neatness; 
the architecture was of the simplest kind; over 
the door was a small gallery; the walls were ex- 
ceedingly white, and their only decorations, if de- 
coration it might be called, were some pictures 
rudely executed, of subjects taken from scripture, 
or recording the virtues of saints, or sufferings of 
martyrs. The high altarin front was adorned with 
a few flowers, but the pictures around it, and the 
other ornaments were entirely covered up. There 
were, however, as usual, two side chapels; in that 
to the left, as at the main altar, every thing was 
carefully covered up, and the curtains drawn. On 
turning to the recess on the right, I perceived the 
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spot, from which without doubt I had disturbed 
the fair devotee. It wasa little chapel, dedicated to 
the Virgin, and the curtains were withdrawn, from 
before an excellent copy of Raphael’s angelic pic- 
ture of the Madonna of St. Sixtus. *Twas evident 
that this holy spot was under the peculiar care of 
.some one, who loved to adorn it, with feelings of 
no common devotion; the curtains to protect the 
picture were white as the driven snow; the little 
bows of riband that held them back, were tied with 
exquisite neatness; three vases of spotless China 
were placed on the altar, each filled with the fresh- 
est and sweetest flowers, and the taper was burning 
with the clearest lustre, in a glass lamp that spark- 
led with the brilliancy of crystal. The cushion at 
the foot of the altar, showed that some one had 
just been kneeling there, and near it was drop- 
ped a little piece of paper, on which I perceived 
that a hymn to the Virgin was written, in the bad 
French dialect of the Canadas. Though there was 
but little of poetry to recommend it, it yet pos- 
sessed the charm of simple and fervent devotion— 
these I have endeavoured to preserve, in a transr 
lation perfectly literal:— 


Hatt! Mary, wart! to thee belong, 
Vesper prayer, and matin song; 
QueEEN or Heaven! thy smiles extend, 
To guide, to succour, and befriend. 
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Star or Ocgan! o’er me shine, 
Round me spread thy rays divine; 
Axyezt Mornuen! art thou near? 
What danger can thy suppliant fear? 


In thoughtless youth, in hoary age, 

Who shall my constant thoughts engage? 
Through youth, through age, to thee belong, 
My earliest prayer, and latest song. 


I lingered for some minutes in the chapel, with 
the hope, that the lovely priestess might return; 
but I waited in vain; I took with methe paper she 
had dropped, and left the church, wishing that in 
my next adventure, I might be more fortunate in 
meeting with the animated objects of interest. 

At a little cottage not far off, I received a hearty 
welcome, and a good, though simple breakfast. 
With many thanks, for no other remuneration 
would they accept, I set off on my morning’s walk, 
which, as the air was cool, and the day fine, I de- 
termined to extend as far as the river Montmorenci. 
Nothing can exceed the richness of the meadows 
through which I passed; they were divided from 
each other by neat hedges, formed with stakes 
driven into the ground, and rails laid along the 
top; large herds of cattle were straying over them, 
and all around was fertility and verdure. Neat, 
smiling cottages, adorned with their gardens and 
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orchards, are spread without number over the fields 
and extend to the base of the hills, which rise be- 
yond in woody grandeur. In the villages that grace 
the roads, all marks the French extraction of the 
people; their gay vivacity of manner, the passing 
salutation and courteous obeisance, the laugh and 
-chattering gossip which is heard at door and case- 
ment as you walk along, the constant music, the 
notes of the violin heard forever in the streets, and 
many a group dancing merrily, even in the heat 
of a mid-summer day. Often, often did I fancy that 
I was wandering in sunny France itself, and that 
the groups I met were the peasants with whom 
when young, I had sported on the banks of the 
Loire and the Rhone. Not the peasantry that are 
now to be seen there, but that of a period that has 
passed away—wars, and invasion, and revolution, 
have greatly altered them from what they were in 
former days—and a Frenchman may now better 
behold the manners and costume of his fathers, on 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, than in the homes 
of their sons. 

I at length reached a wood, from which I could 
distinctly hear the roar of the falling torrent, and 
faintly perceive through the branches of the trees, 
the mist which arose from it. A path almost over- 
grown, led me for some distance along the margin of 
the Montmorenci, which, however, was completely 
hidden from view by the intervening thicket; at last 
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I found myself at a pass, by which I could descend 
the precipitous bank, near the point where the 
river joins the St. Lawrence. With great difficulty 
I clambered down, holding fast by the projecting 
branches and points of rock for support. When I 
reached the foot of the precipice, I found myself 
on the pebbly sbore of a deep bay; open in front 
to the St. Lawrence, over which our view extend- 
ed to the beautiful island of Orleans, whose finely 
cultivated shore, slopes gently down to the water’s 
edge. Looking upward, the sides of the bay or 
natural theatre, were formed by lofty perpendicu- 
lar cliffs of crumbling sand-stone, generally bare, 
except where some wild cedar had fixed its hold 
in a crevice, and hung over our heads, as if it were 
every moment about to fall and crush us beneath 
it. Circling round, these bold cliffs at length join 
each other, and through a channel at the very point 
where they meet, pours one beautiful sheet of 
snowy foam, two hundred and forty feet into the 
gulf below. As you first gaze upon it, it seems 
like a long light cloud of billowy spray, hung 
against the dark rock which frowns on either side 
of it; while the yet lighter clouds of mist which 
arise from the fretted pool beneath, serve like the 
fleecy vapours of summer, to soften the cataract 
beyond. I walked along the margin of the river, 
and close beneath the over-hanging precipice, to- 
wards the fall; at every step, each succeeding 
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change, only seemed to add new beauty to the 
scene; now some projecting point of rock, would 
faintly show itself through the evanescent vapour; 
now some ragged pine tree would be seen starting 
up in romantic wildness; now the roar would seem 
hushed, as I passed into some recess of the cliffs; 
- ‘and again it would swell upon my ear with redou- 
bled grandeur. As I approached the fall, the rain- 
bow burst upon my sight, in indescribable magni- 
ficence; bow within bow, it spread its serene and 
brilliant arch across the roaring gulf, till involved 
in the thickest of the spray, I beheld its transcend- 
ent glories united around me, in one bright cir- 
cle of ztherial radiance. ‘It was as if, in the lan- 
guage of ancient poetry and fable, the genii of the 


place, pleased with the ardent intrusion of a devo- 
tee, into the seat of their empire, had decked him 
with the appropriate robes of the cataract, the 
vestal veil of fleecy spray, and the heavenly splen- 
dours of the bow.’ 


In the old world or the new, I had seen no water- 
fall like this, except the matchless grandeur of 
Niagara; and I lingered long beneath it, seeking 
new beauties in each change of view, or sketch- 
ing its ever varying, yet ever constant features, or 
indulging in those idle reveries, which such a scene 
is always able to excite. 

I returned to Quebec by water in a canoe; and, 
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as I had viewed at the commencement of the day, 
the first rays of the sun glowing in the east; so did 
J now behold his last parting splendours, as he 
sunk to rest. If in the morning he had broken 
upon me with his mildest lustre, he seemed on 
this evening, to have collected all his glories. The 
blue waves of the St. Lawrence were almost with- 
out a ripple, save where they sparkled in the long 
ray of light which gleamed across them; numbers of 
large vessels floated lazily on its bosom, and threw 
their dark shadows far along the water; the boat- 
men in their fragile barques, were hastening to the 
shore, chattering in their unintelligible patois, or 
chanting their monotonous songs. Beyond stretch- 
ed the city itself, along the steep side of the moun- 
tain; its tin roofs and spires glittering in the sinking 
beam. It presented with its environs a strangely 
mingled scene, turrets, and rocks, and ramparts; 
swelling hills and luxuriant valleys, while far, far 
above them all, rose the towers of Cape Diamond, 
frowning in conscious power on all beneath. Be- 
hind this were collected in a flood of glory, a thou- 
sand purple clouds, which, as the sun descended 
with slow majesty among them, were brightened 
with streaks of molten gold, till as his lastray darted 
over the ramparts of the fort, the roar of the even- 
ing gun echoed from its embrasure, and the meek 
blue of twilight veiled the scene. 














OH FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS. 


Oh, fairest of the rural maids! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades;— 
Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thy infant cye. 


Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild; 

And ail the beauty of the place, 

Is in thy soul, and on thy face. 


The twilight of the trees and rocks, 
Is in the light shade of thy locks; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 


Thy eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters, heaven is seen; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


The forest depths, by foot unprest, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast; 
The holy peace, that fills the air 

Of those still solitudes, is there. 
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THE YOUTH THAT DIED WITHOUT A DISEASE. 


ONE fine day, in the merry month of June— 
the May of our lagging northern year—the gal- 
lant steam-boat Chancellor Kent, was gaily waft- 
ing a cargo of live stock, up the stream of the ma- 
jestic Hudson. The evening, for it was now just 
on the eve of sunset, was deliciously calm, the wa- 
ters glowed with the purple tint of the last rays 
reflected from the ruddy skies, and the repose of 
the scene was only broken in upon by the dash- 
ing wheels, whose regular evolutions were not un- 
harmonious to the scene. The boat was full of 
people, who, except that they belonged all to the 
sovereign genus, man, consisted of almost as great 
a variety, in physiognomy and appearance, as the 
freight of Noah’s Ark. Some of these were deep- 
ly engaged in poring over, amid the gathering 
shades of twilight, those deep newspaper specula- 
tions, which would doubtless make people much 
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wiser than they are, if they did not all differ from 
each other, and not unfrequently from themselves 
—some were as deeply engaged in discussing the 
presidential question, for that awful crisis had not 
then happily passed—some smoking at the bows 
—some tippling a littl—and some buried in the 
sentimental luxuries and high-seasoned anticks of 
Don Juan. These last were principally romantic 
young ladies, enthusiastically fond of the beauties 
of nature, which they always study in novels. 
There was likewise a store of fashionable young 
gentlemen, whom it is quite impossible to class 
under any head, but that of the people who were 
doing nothing. They yawned frequently, which 
is all that can be said of the matter. 

A group of gay butterflies of fashion, such as does 
the heart of good-natured fellows like ourself, good 
to look at, was gathered, apart from the rest, upon 
the platform over the ladies cabin, discussing the 
beauties of the scenery, and other miscellaneous 
matters. It consisted of an elderly lady, dressed pre- 
cisely like a young one; a young gentleman equip- 
ped exactly in the costume of one of the dandies, 
that whilome figured, and perhaps figure stillin the 
window of Messrs. Watson’s in Chesnut street; and 
two young ladies, one of whom wore a Leghorn 
flat, which would have sufficed to cover an army 
almost as large as that which took shelter under 
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Gargantua’s tongue. We would pardon this mon- 
strosity, had not the hat almost entirely obscured 
one of the prettiest faces ever formed by a union 
of youth, beauty, good humour, blue laughing 
eyes, light profuse curling hair, wreathing about 
the blue eyes, like vapoury clouds sporting over 
the blue skies, and teeth that when she opened her 
pouting lips, which indeed were almost always half- 
open, appeared just like white pits in ared cherry. 
She talked a great deal, but sorry are we to say, 
not with the most profound discretion; at the same 
time twisting her mouth, biting her lips, and dis- 
torting her beautiful features, in a manner that sa- 
voured a little of affectation. The other young 
lady, was dressed in a plain dark riding dress, and 
green bonnet. Her quiet deportment, and almost 
constant silence might have been mistaken for 
dulness, or at least indifference, had not the ex- 
pression of her face, and the sparkling meaning of 
her eyes, indicated that she was absorbed in ad- 
miration of the scenery, which they were now ra- 
pidly passing. Her hair was glossy black, and 
perfectly strait, a deficiency she had neglected to 
remedy, by purchasing fifteen dollars worth of 
curls of Mr. Knoblock; her full black eye, joined 
to a certain thoughtful air of repose and self-pos- 
session, was so perfectly contrasted with the face 
and demeanour of her blue-eyed companion, that 
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had the whole world been searched, there could 
not have been found two persons, more entirely 
different than the two ladies now sitting side by 
side. If a stranger had felt inclined to take the 
freedom of entering into conversation with either 
of them, as travellers in the same conveyance, it 
certainly would not have been the dark-eyed 
lady. There was indeed a mellow mildness all 
about her, but it was not such as invited to fami- 
liarity. It was tinctured strongly with a sober 
gravity; and we know not how itis, a face without 
a smile is something like an iron bound coast, 
which invites no adventurous navigator, to land and 
explore its hidden treasures. 

The boat was now ploughing its way close un- 
der those fine rocks, aptly denominated the Pali- 
sades, said to be of the Basaltic species, which, as 
all the world knows, gush up out of the earth in 
liquid columns and cool themselves into hard 
rocks, ere they can tumble down again. Be this 
as it may, they presented to the eyes of our tra- 
vellers, in the gentle hues of the gathering twi- 
light, that a little obscured, without hiding their 
noble outlines, a perpendicular wall, here and 
there flanked with towers, presenting the rude 
and ruined outlines of pillars, pilasters, buttrusses, 
loop-holes, and all the massive features of works 
of defence. The young squire expatiated on their 
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heights and distances, with book inhand. He was 
a great traveller, and great travellers are not the 
men to hide their candle under a bushel. ‘‘ Lord,” 
exclaimed the Leghorn Flat, for you could hardly 
see any body under it; ‘* Lord, I declare, are these 
the Palisades, cousin Singleton’? Why, I declare, I 
expected to see them ten times as high; why, I de- 
clare, you can see the sky a great way above 
them. I declare [thought all the time they were 
as high as the sky. Lord, I would not go a mile 
to see such rocks as these.” 

** Aw, aw,” responded Singleton, opening his 
mouth above his cross-barred cravat with singular 
difficulty, and looking at his book by the rays of 
a lamp at the stern. ‘* Why, Cecilia, don’t you 
know some of these rocks are six hundred and 
fifty feet high. Aw, aw—superb, superb,” conti- 
nued he, looking down at his exuberant pantees. 

** Well, I declare,” said Cecilia, * they don’t look 
much higher than our house. I declare I don’t see 
any difference between rocks that are not high, and 
rocks that don’t look high. I declare, I’m so 
affronted and so disappointed, I shall make a point 
of turning my back upon these Palisades, as they 
may well call them, for they seem no higher.” 
Accordingly the little beauty turned her back, and 
affected to pout at these provoking rocks, while 
the silent young lady continued to contemplate 
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the scene in the quiet of profound admiration. As 
the dews of the evening began to fall, the little 
group descended from the platform, Cecilia at 
the same time declaring, she hoped the Highlands 
were better worth seeing, or she would not sit up 
to look at them. After tea the party again took 
possession of their former station on the platform, 
where they remained in the bland evening air, 
while the boat rolled on her way to the Highlands. 
As it grew towards midnight, Cecilia yawned a lit- 
tle now and then, and frequently asked, ** Are we 
almost come tothe Highlands yet? I declare, I think 
we shall never get there. Lord, I’m so sleepy, I 
shan’t be able to see them if they don’t come 
soon.”’ 

Passing the mighty Tappan Sea, andthe renown- 
ed Haverstraw Bay, at length the mountains gra- 
dually opened upon their view, the tops just be- 
ginning to be tinted with the light of the moon, 
that peered over the eastern boundary. ‘* There 
they are,” cried Singleton, ‘‘there is Old Dunder- 
barrack, and yonder is Anthony’s Nose—look! 
look, Cecilia!” 

‘«¢ Dunder-what, and Anthony’s-what?” cried Ce- 
cilia, **] never heard such barbarous names—I 
declare ’tis impossible any thing should be roman- 
tic, with such shocking names. Why don’t they 
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call them Montalto, or Montserrat, or Mount Ztna 
—I declare—Dunder—Oh! shocking.” 

“ My dear,” said the elderly lady, mildly, ** Mon- 
talto, and Montserrat, when translated into English 
would sound very vulgar, and Mount tna, you 
know is a volcano. It would be ridiculous to 
give that name to any but a burning mountain.” 

** Well, Mamma—I cant help that—they sound 
very pretty whatever they may mean—I declare— 
but is there no volcano in the Highlands—do the 
mountains never throw out smoke and fire?” 

**I believe not, except it be when the woods 
get on fire, as they sometimes do, according to 
our old song of ‘Fire in the mountains;’—Sin- 
gleton, what says your book?” Singleton went to 
the lamp, and consulted friend Spafford, but could 
find no volcano. 

** Well I declare,” exclaimed the little beauty, 
**this is too bad! to come all the way from home to 
see mountains that dont burn, and that have got such 
names. I declare, I think it would be worth while 
for the admirers of beautiful scenery, to christen 
them over again, and hire some persons to make a 
bonfire on the bridge of Anthony’s Nose, to make 
it look a little like a volcano. And I declare if 
these same people, would every now and then roll 
a huge rock down the sides, it would sound like an 
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earthquake, and make it delightful. But such 
names!—TI declare, I wonder what they signify?” 

Singleton again went to consult his book. ‘* Dun- 
derbarrack,”’ quoth he, “signifies Thunder-hill, and 
Anthony’s Nose is so called from its resemblance 
to a nose.” 

** Well, I declare,” cried Cecilia, brightening up 
alittle, ** That alters the case. Thunder-hill is 
quite sublime, and if they would only put Saint 
before Anthony, and leave out his nose, it would 
sound quite Italian.” The little beauty then turn- 
ed round, and contemplated honest Dunderbarrack " 
with particular complacency. ‘‘Why dont you 
admire it Agnes,” said she to the silent young lady. 
‘*But I suppose you had enough of mountains, in 
crossing the Alleghanies last summer.” The other 
smiled pensively, but replied not. 

A little while after, the boat brought them in 
sight of the Sugar Loaf, which all who have gone 
the picturesque tour, very well know is one of the 
most striking objects after passing Anthony’s Nose, 
rising in the shape of a pyramid, about mid-way of 
the blue empyreum, between the ranges of moun- 
tains on either side of the river. 

*¢ There! there—that’s Sugar Loaf,” exclaimed 
the young squire, anxious to pass for a knowing 
one, and to play Cicerone. 

‘* Sugar Loaf!—O shocking—I declare this is 
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worse than Anthony’s Nose. I declare it puts one in 
mind of a loaf of sugar, wrapped up in odious rough 
blue paper. I wonder why they did’nt call it a 
cone, or a pyramid, or even a peak, for even that 
would be something.” 

In this manner did this romantic young lady run 
on, finding fault with names and disregarding things, 
until they passed quite through the Highlands. 
Neither Crow’s Nest, nor Bull Hill, nor Breakneck, 
nor last of all, the infamous Butter Hill, received 
any quarter. Yet there was.a gay good humour, 
mixed up with her comical discontent, that was 
rather amusing, not to say attractive, when taken 
in people with her excessive prettiness. There 
was not a spark of downright ill-nature in all she 
said or did, and it was sufficiently evident that she 
was only a little adulterated, by dipping too deep 
into romance, and being rather too much admired. 
During the whole passage through the Highlands, 
the silent young lady spoke not a word, being ap- 
parently entirely absorbed either in her own re- 
flections, or in contemplating the magic of the 
scene, which displayed by the light of the silver 
moonbeams, the bold outlines of the double range 
of mountains; the deep tints of their shadowy 
sides; their reflections in the bright waters; and the 
bright waters themselves, in all their various and 
enchanting beauty. 
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The completion of the passage through the 
Highlands, at night, is generally the signal for re- 
tiring, as the most inveterate lover of the pic- 
turesque, cannot keep awake forever. The party 
accordingly retired, although Cecilia wanted very 
much to get a peep at Murderer’s Creek, which 
she declared, was blessed with a most promising - 
name. She consoled herself, however, in the midst 
of all these disappointments, with picturing the 
delights of Saratoga Springs, whither they were 
going, and where, with the usual ardour of youthful 
inexperience, she imagined to herself a perpetual 
round of ever new delights. The morning brought 
with it new causes of diverting discontent. The 
Kaatskills were not half as high as they ought to be 
—Albany was no better than it should be—and the 
Grand Canal!—they might call it what they pleas- 
ed, but it was only a great overgrown ditch. But 
the Springs!—the Springs were to make up for 
all. 

The first adventurers to the Springs, however, 
generally fare like the first discoverers of new 
worlds, who anticipate boundless treasures, and 
ever new delights, yet find them, on further exami- 
nation, just like that which they left behind. Cecilia 
declared herself tired to death with Saratoga, before 
she had been there three days, and truly we don’t 
wonderat it. Every morning she drank four or five 
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tumblers of the water to please her mother, although 
she was perfectly well, and it always gave hera head- 
ache. She went ona fishing party to Saratoga Lake, 
and declared she never wished to gothere again— 
and that was not to be wondered at either. She 
visited Long Pond, and Round Pond, and Ow Pond. 
She rode out to Bog Meadow Brook, and to the 
stream ofunutterable name—Kayaderosseras! She 
went to catch trout at Mynheer Barnheit’s, where 
no mortal man, woman, or child, except Mynheer 
Barnheit himself, ever caught a single fish, within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant—and she 
dressed herself even six times, yea, sometimes 
seven times, to pass away the livelong, tedious, 
melancholy, desperate day. Nay—for what will 
not people do in these resorts of melancholy con- 
suming delights—she actually wandered twice 
into the romantic solitudes of Saratoga, so charm- 
ingly embellished by girdled pines, destitute of 
foliage, and half burnt stumps, representing to the 
eye of fancy, the outlines of a thousand nameless 
and shapeless monsters. Truth obliges us to re- 
cord, as a warning to all future romantic sojourn- 
ers, that Cecilia, in the last of these rural rambles, 
unwarily stepped into the deceitful precincts of 
one of those sensitive quagmires, that tremble like 
a jelly at the approach of unhallowed feet, and 
abound in the neighbourhood of Congress Spring. 
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The invincible dandy, squire Singleton, her beau, 
could not relieve her on the score of his corsetts, 
which prevented his stooping down, without “ the 
wreck of matter and the crush of worlds,” and 
the fair Cecilia forever marred the beauty of a sky- 
blue barége, with six and thirty rows of flounces. 
This untoward event put a stop to romantic walks 
forever. 

There was, it is true, a vast deal of company at 
the Springs and plenty of beaux, who played bil- 
liards, betted on the length of tables, the height 
of joint stools, and the dimensions of every thing 
in the house—and withal yawned desperately in 
the reading room. But Cecilia aspired to the at- 
tentions of something beyond the sphere of a re- 
gular built dandy. She was rich, of a good revo- 
lutionary family, and as pretty a little pocket Ve- 
nus as ever man laid eyes upon. She was resolved 
therefore, not to stoop to any body that had not a 
biography in some magazine; or at least whose 
name was not to be found in a newspaper. Next 
to being the hero of a book, is the glory of writing 
one; and Cecilia decided that her beau should 
be either one or the other. 

But unluckily there was not a single Lion at the 
Springs—neither poet, orator, member of con- 
gress, novel writer, critic, chemist, mineralogist, 
fiddler, or buffoon, to be had for love or money. 
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The person that came nearest to being a lion, 
was a young fellow that could swallow twenty- 
four tumblers of Congress Water, without its get- 
ting into his head. What was still more .melan- 
choly, there was not a single belle to take the field 
against, had it even been worth while. There was 
consequently a total lack of all fashionable excite- 
ments, and the foul fiend Ennui, began to inspire 
her with a desperate habit of yawning from morn- 
ing till night. In vain did she increase the num- 
ber of times for dressing; in vain did she play and 
sing for whole hours in the music room—there was 
nobody worth enchanting. Equally vain was walk- 
ing of an evening three thousand times up and down 
the dancing room, full dressed, and elbowing and 
elbowed—and still more vain was it that she 
tried to fall in love, guoad hac, with a young fellow 
who had the thinnest waist at the Springs, not em 
cepting the ladies. It would not do. A téte-a-téle 
walk to the sulphuretted hydrogen gas spring at the 
upper end of the village, ended in a most despe- 
rate fit of yawning; and that night Cecilia dreamed 
of a little dough man, such as we sometimes sec 
in the gingerbread shops. 

Though the Congress Hall was full of people, itis 
indescribable with what anxious curiosity, the com- 
pany of happy sojourners looked out every day for 
new comers. Not a stage or carriage of any sort ar- 
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rived, that did not bring them to the doors and win- 
dows—and strict was the scrutiny, and irreversible 
the judgment, which every stranger underwent, 
before he had entered the walls of Dismal Castle. 
Cecilia watched among the rest, and prayed for 
new arrivals with the fervency of a fashionable de- 
votee. In the midst of this torpor there came a 
north-east storm of rain, which lasted three days, 
and whoever has survived one of these, at Long 
Branch, Saratoga Springs, or any other “ favourite 
resort of beauty and fashion,” need never be afraid 
of being afterwards tempted to hang himself. Ce- 
cilia had been tired to death sometime before— 
now she was more than tired to death. The third 
day she was just on the point of going to bed, to 
pass the time and keep herself warm, when a loud 
noise, as if of something heavy falling on the floor 
immediately over her head, roused her attention. 
A bustle ensued, and Cecilia sent her little black 
waiting maid to see what was the matter. Juno 
returned in afew minutes, with a face almost white 
with astonishment, to say that the English gentle- 
man who lodged in the room above, had attempt- 
ed to hang himself with the bell rope; but it had 
luckily broken before he had time to give up the 
ghost, and the noise of the fall was what she had 
heard. This was a perfect godsend—it animated 
the whole company, for now they had something 
13* 
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to talk about; and the Englishman privately de- 
elared his attempt to hang himself, was dictated 
solely by public spirit, in the hope of saving a ma- 
jority of the company from a similar catastrophe, 
by affording them a subject of conversation. 

The lucky incident was followed by the arrival 
of a post-coach, out of which stepped a tall person, 
with a face excessively pale, followed by a black 
servant bearing a gun-case, and a pointer dog, the 
latter having on his neck a patent steel collar. 
The figure was mysteriously muffled in a striped 
cravat which reached the end of his nose, and a 
mysterious great coat, that had as many capes as 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, put together. 
In short, he had all the air of a mysterious person, 
and Cecilia who was looking out of the window 
with the silent young lady, at the moment he got 
out, and cast his eyes up at them, set him down as 
such. The silent young lady seemed likewise 
struck with his appearance, for she involuntarily 
exclaimed “ Good heavens!”’ which being the first 
and the last words she spoke, in the whole course 
of this history, the reader as well as Cecilia will 
probably think somewhat mysterious. Cecilia no- 
ticed the exclamation, and was quite sure it meant 
something. She was at first only surprised; then 
she became perplexed; then she began to be cu- 
rious; then to wonder; and finally she ended in 
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being highly interested in the mysterious con- 
nection between the exclamation of the silent 
young lady, and the mysterious unknown. From 
this time the little beauty had something to think 
of, and the days no longer seemed without end. 
She took particular notice of him that day at din- 
_ ner, and observed that he neither said, or ate any 
thing during the whole time. Nor did she fail te 
notice at the same time, that his face was expres- 
sive and interesting; his eyes dark, sparkling, 
and languid, as we sometimes see them in novels; 
and his teeth white as ivory. She detected him 
twice looking at the silent young lady, and sigh- 
ing each time, as she could almost swear he did, 
as he withdrew his eyes. After dinner he mys- 
teriously disappeared, and she saw no more of him 
till the next morning at breakfast, where as before 
he ate nothing, and drank only a single cup of tea; 
after which he mounted his horse, and followed by 
his dog, rode off in a direction towards the west, 
making his appearance no more that day. 

For a whole week the mysterious stranger pur- 
sued this mysterious course of life, except in bad 
weather, when he generally spent his time in his 
room. He seemed neither to know, nor wish to 
know, any one. He spoke to nobody, and nobody 
spoke to him. Occasionally his servant brought 
letters from the post-office, but Cecilia could never 
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get sight of the superscription, which the fellow 
seemed anxious to hide. She took an opportunity 
of consulting the book of arrivals, but the myste- 
rious stranger had either forgot, or what was most 
probable, had designedly omitted to put down his 
name. Asa last resort, Cecilia made acquaint- 
ance with his dog, in the hope of seeing the name 
on his collar, but it had been carefully scratched 
out! A fortnight passed; not a soul knew the name 
of the mysterious stranger, who in time came to 
be designated by some as the silent gentleman; by 
others as the poet; his general acceptation how- 
ever was that of the ghost, from his never either 
eating, or speaking to any living soul. 

Cecilia’s wonder and consequent interest in the 
mysterious stranger increased every day, and vari- 
ous were her conjectures concerning the cause of 
his silence and abstinence. A man that never 
spoke, and never ate, must be something extraor- 
dinary. She had read of heroines and heroes that 
lived without cither, but had never seen one be- 
fore. At one time she was sure he must be a des- 
pairing lover; at another she was certain he must 
be unhappy in the most romantic manner possible; 
at another she settled it in her own mind, that he 
was some sensitive plant, some delicate enthusiast, 
whom the rude blasts of the world had blighted 
into a premature mildew, and ¢urned into a broken- 
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hearted misanthrope, mixing with the world in the 
true orthodox manner, yet despising its inhabit- 
ants, and loathing its enjoyments, past all, except 
poetical expression. About this time she read in 
one of the papers a gossipping letter from Italy, 
stating that Lord Byron intended shortly to honour 
~ our country with a visit; and on going that after- 
noon into the music room she detected the follow- 
ing lines, written on a pane of glass with a dia- 
mond pencil. 


I loathe the sun because it is so bright; 

I loathe the day, because ’tis not black night; 
I loathe the world and all the vile things in it, 

And wish that I might die this blessed minute. 


And I would kill myself this very night, 

If I had’nt another canto more to write, 
Which must be finished—Yes! aye, let me see, 
To-morrow week, for honest John Murray. 


Nobody could write so; nobody could possibly 
be such a delightful mysterious misanthrope as the 
author of these lines, but Lord Byron himself, and 
it must be he. The next day she examined him 
still more narrowly than before, and detected a 
slight limp in his walk which almost made her 
jump out of her flounces with ecstasy. 
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In something less time than twenty-four hours af- 
ter this interesting discovery, which led to a most 
interesting conviction, Cecilia was most poetically 
enamoured of the mysterious unknown. True, if 
her conjecture was right he was already married. 
But then he had a from his wife; and parting 
was a divorce for all Cecilia knew to the contrary. 
At all events, she could soothe his sorrows; ad- 
minister to his pangs; and be his gentle quiet 
friend, without wishing any other happiness. As 
yet they had not exchanged a single word, or, it 
may be affirmed, a single look. Cecilia, it is true, 
had sent some of the blue beams of her eye to- 
wards the mysterious unknown, but they returned 
like the dove to the ark, without any intelligence. 
If he answered her look, his eye spoke absolutely 
nothing, a language abhorred by romance and sen- 
sibility beyond any other extant. All this was 
very provoking; but Cecilia was a belle and a 
beauty, and had been so accustomed to be ogled 
and followed by the beaux, that the novelty of this 
chilling apathy was absolutely delightful, and only 
made the mysterious unknown more piquant as 
well as interesting. She was convinced in her 
own mind, notwithstanding this apparent indiffer- 
ence, that he watched her motions, and followed 
her wherever she went, for they scarcely made an 
excursion te any of the fashionable resorts of the 
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neighbouring country, without meeting him. 
They visited Saratoga Lake, and he was there 
rambling along the shore, with his dog gambolling 
at his side. At another time they rode to Hadley 
Falls, a beautiful scene on the Hudson, distant 
about eighteen miles, and the mysterious unknown 
was there, sitting under a decayed pine, on the 
brink of the foaming gulf below. They went to 
see the far-famed field of Saratoga, and saw him 
hovering like a ghost over the very spot, where 
the British troops laid down their arms to the Sol- 
diers of Freedom. In short, no ghost ever haunt- 
ed a person more desperately at night, than did 
the Ghost of the Springs the fair Cecilia by day, 
or discover more supernatural sagacity in divining 
her resolves, even before she had made them. But 
what was most wonderful and mysterious of all, 
though he apparently took so much trouble to 
meet her, he took not the least notice of her 
when she came, but generally disappeared imme- 
diately after, without any more ceremony than if 
he had been a real ghost. All this was provoking- 
ly mysterious, to a young lady of sentiment and cu- 
riosity. Cecilia wondered more and more; and 
the more she wondered, the more she was 
convinced, this mysterious person could be no 
other than Lord Byron. At al! events, it was cer- 
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tain he was both a poet and a misanthrope, and 
man-hating poets are so delightful! 

Cecilia had never hitherto heard the sound of 
his voice, for he seemed to be understood by his 
servant and his dog, without the necessity of con- 
veying his wishes, except by looks and gestures. 
He sometimes whistled to his dog; but that was 
the nearest approach to speech she had ever been 
able to detect him in making. It happened how- 
ever, that she was sitting at her window one after- 
noon alone, and leaning upon her white hand, ab- 
sorbed in a reverie of sentimental wonderment. 
The room she occupied looked into a part of the 
garden but little frequented, and where she was 
but seldom disturbed by visiters. While thus em- 


ployed, she was roused by a sweet and plaintive 
voice, uttering the following mysterious words, 
which at first she concluded were addressed to 
herself. 


** Well my good friend, how do you feel to-day?” 
She peeped out, and beheld the ghost in conver- 
sation with a poor man from the country, who was 
crippled with inflammatory rheumatism, and had 
come from a distance to try the virtues of the 
spring. 

‘*I thank you sir,” replied the cripple, **I am 
getting better I think a few days past.” 
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** You seem to walk better—I think if you go 
on in this way, you will be well in a week or 
two.” 

‘*I believe I should,” replied the other, “but 
I can’t stay so long from home. I think of going 
away tomorrow or next day, if [am strong enough 
to walk.” 

‘*But why should you go so soon,” said the 
mysterious unknown; ‘It is folly, I might almost 
say wickedness, to go away before you are quite 
cured, now that there is almost a certainty of get- 
ting well, if you stay.” 

‘*‘ But I must go, tomorrow or next day, for all 
that,” replied the poor man firmly. The ghost 
discovered a sort of feverish impatience at the 
obstinacy of the man. 

‘‘ What particular necessity can there be for 
your going? What good can a cripple like you do 
there? Is any body sick at home?” 

‘© No sir, one of my neighbours was here yester- 
day with a load of oats, and tells me they are all 
well.” 

** Why then—why in the name of common sense, 
dont you stay man alive, a week or two longer and 
get cured? ’Tis little better than madness—’tis 
fury—'tis flying in the face of your Maker. Would 
to heaven! I could be well by staying here!” con- 
tinued he as if speaking to himself unconsciously, 
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*¢ Well,” replied the poor fellow, half good hu- 
mouredly and half in a tone of mortification; “well 
sir, you are the only one that seems to take any 
care whether I go, or stay, or get well, or die, and 
rather than you should think that I am a fool or 
one that flies in the face of his Maker, I will tell 
you why I can’t stay any longer. All the money I 
could save to bring here is gone. I live with an 
old woman in a log house to be sure, but the board 
is so plaguy high, that ten dollars goes but a little 
way. The doctor tells me I shall be quite well in 
three or four weeks, if I stay, but I cant run in 
debt, for nobody will trust me, and if they would, 
I might never be able to pay them, so away I go 
tomorrow, or next day at furthest.” 

By this time the ghost had taken out of his 
pocket book a bank note. 

*‘ Three or four weeks—that will be say twenty 
dollars—thirty will keep your family till you can 
get well and look round again. There, take it iu 
God’s name, ’tis a pity a man should be a cripple 
all his life for lack of fifty dollars. Here take this, 
and get well as fast as you can.” He then thrust 
something in the poor fellow’s hand, and was glid- 
ing away like a genuine spirit, when the other 
called after him. 

**But sir!—Mister!”—Alas! nobody seems te 
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know his name, sighed Cecilia. ‘Mister I say! 
Stop if you please, I am no beggar.” 

“And who said you were, you blockhead,” an- 
swered the other impatiently. 

**No more a blockhead than yourself, if you 
come to that,” responded the sturdy cripple—“ If 
I was not a little lame you would’nt call me so for 
nothing, I’m thinking. Here take your money, sir, 
noman shall call me blockhead for all the money in 
his purse, if it were a thousand dollars, without my 
telling him a piece of my mind. I wont pocket a 
penny of your money.” 

** Well, well,” said the other coaxingly, “I beg 
your pardon, I did not mean to insult you, take 
the money and get well.” 

**O, if you say that—but it is quite likely I shall 
never live to pay you. But if I should, you 
must tell me your name, and where you live, that 
I may send or bring it you. I hope it isn’t far that 
I may come and bring it myself.” 

**No matter what is my name, or where I live. 
I have neither name or home—or at least none 
worth having. I am a wretched, lonely man, with 
more money than wit, as I verily believe. Take 
the money in God’s name, it may be of service to 
you, it can be of none to me. If you are an honest 
man, as I could almost swear you are, pray for me. 
If you have a wife and children who are innocent, 
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let them pray for me too sometimes, for heaven 
knows I am in want of prayers. Even you, poor 
cripple, are an object of envy to me—you may get 
well, but I never shall. Take it as a gift from one 
who has none else to give it to, and pay me with 
an honest man’s prayers.” 

** Well, if you won’t call me a blockhead again.” 


** Never—except you refuse taking the money, 
like a ai 


** But you will tell me your name, and where 
you live, that I may pay you, if I am ever able to 
do it,” said the cripple. Now at last, thought 
Cecilia, while the tears stood in her eyes, now I 
shall hear his name. But the mysterious stranget 


only replied— 

**IT have no name, as I told you before. I am 
here to day, and gone tomorrow. 1 am looking 
about the world for what [shall never find, and 
running away from what must speedily overtake 
me; and when I go from hence you will probably 
never see me again.” 

**But how can I pray for you, unless I know 
your name?” observed the cripple. 

‘*Pray for the most miserable of men; the 
power that hath afflicted me will know whom you 
mean. Farewell.” 

The Ghost then flitted away with noiseless 
steps, and the cripple hobbled off on his crutches, 
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leaving Cecilia in a delightful chaos of doubt, 
wonder, admiration, and sympathy. After mature 
reflection, she settled it in her own mind, that the 
mysterious ynknown was certainly the “thrice im- 
mortal poet,” and none else. She was resolved 
to speak to him the next time they met, to gain 
his confidence, to become the depositary of his 
mysterious miseries, to soothe his troubled spirit, 
and, if possible, lure him back to happiness, by 
the irresistible charm of unuttcrable sympathy. 
But she saw him no more. The next day he was 
missing; nobody knew where he was gone, and 
nobody but Cecilia cared whether he ever re- 
turned. After his mysterious departure, our he- 
roine became disquieted with every thing around 
her. She was sick of the sight of the tall leafless 
pines; she was sick of the picturesque swamps, 
that spread their soft lap all around; and she 
shrunk with inexpressible horror, from the very 
names of Owl Pond, Bog Meadow Brook, and the 
unutterable stream of Kayaderosseras. She in- 
sisted on making an excursion to Lake George; 
and her mother assented to the plan, although they 
had not yet yawned above half through the fashion- 
able season. They accordingly departed in a ba- 
rouche and four, and penetrating the recesses of 
the Pine Forest, were speedily lost to the fashion- 


ak'e world. 
14* 
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Cecilia was not without sanguine hopes of meet- 
ing the mysterious unknown, which she magnified 
into an actual presentiment that conduced mightily 
to her contentment. Accordingly she looked 
anxiously for him at every romantic spot. On one 
occasion she fancied she had detected him in the 
person of a tall, cadaverous, lantern-jawed fellow, 
who was driving a four-horse wagon, laden with 
flour from Glen’s Falls. At another, her heart 
fluttered exceedingly at something at a distance 
in the pine woods, which turned out to be the half 
burnt stump of a hemlock tree ; and she could al- 
most have sworn the man at the turnpike gate 
was the immortal poet, until on coming up, and 
stopping to pay the toll, she discovered he had 
but one eye, and wore a wooden leg. Still she 
did not despair, but confidently relied upon that 
same mysterious sympathy, which had so often 
brought them together at Owl Pond, Bog Meadow, 
Meadow Brook, and Kayadcrosseras, to bring them 
together again. 

The young heroine continued absorbed in these 
luxurious feelings, till she was roused by an ex- 
clamation of the silent lady. She eagerly cast her 
eyes forward, expecting to see the mysterious un- 
known, and beheld a scene that actually for a 
time drove the mysterious unknown, and every 
thing else mysterious from her thoughts. The 
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coachman was directed to stop on the brow of a 
high hill, from whence had all at once broke on 
their view, one of the most enchanting scenes of 
nature. From thence they looked far down intoa 
long valley, where slept in the repose of a still 
ruddy summer evening, the crystal waters of 
Lake George, speckled with a thousand green 
islands, that like those of Tezcuco, appeared to 
be floating upon its bosom. The slight motion of 
the waters, tinged with rays of ever varying pur- 
ple, caught from the ruddy glow of the skies, 
seemed to communicate its undulations to the 
tufted isles, that apparently partook of the gentle 
impulse. These green gems of the lake, extend- 
ed singly, or in little family groups, far as the eye 
could see adown the waters, until they were lost 
in the distance, where the view was bounded, by 
lofty mountains, that after skirting the lake on 
either side, here seemed to close, and form an 
everlasting barrier. On the western side, the deep 
shadows of twilight, were throwing a deeper and 
richer tint of green, over the primeval woods; 
while half way down those on the eastern bank, 
the rays of the sun might be seen, rapidly reced- 
ing towards the lofty summits, where they linger- 
ed a moment, leaving them to the gray tints of 
twilight. Near the head of the lake, on the west- 
ern declivity of the mountain, nestled the little 
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village of Caldwell, so called after its founder, one 
of the worthiest and merriest men that ever honest 
old Ireland endowed at their birth, with a light 
heart, andan open hand. Peace to his soul if he be 
dead, and happiness to his remaining years if he 
be living yet! Should the latter be the case, and 
he should ever see this veritable tale, we hope he 
will frankly receive our honest tribute, which is as 
frankly offered by one, in whom a lapse of twenty 
years has not worn away the recollection of his 
rich humour, and his liberal hospitality. The new 
white houses, the stately hotel, and the village 
steeple towering above them all, gave a happy 
finish to a scene, which to have gazed upon with- 
out loving nature, and adoring Nature’s God, 
would have bespoken a heart either deeply infect- 
ed with incurable sorrow, or seared with a red 
hot iron in the fiery furnace of sensual gratifica- 
tions, or the eternal pursuit of inglorious gain. 
After admiring this charming scene till it gradu- 
ally faded in the gray mists of evening, our little 
party descended the high hill to the village, and 
were soon quietly housed at the excellent hotel, 
at that time nominally kept by a very worthy man 
who had but one fault, to wit, that he did not ven- 
ture to lay claim to the fee simple of his own 
house, in the presence of his wife. It was current- 
ly reported that she was very pretty when she 
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smiled, which some old people remembered her 
doing before she was married. Cecilia anxiously 
looked round for the mysterious unknown, but he 
did not make his appearance, and her heart sunk 
down seventeen degrees below Zero, notwith- 
standing it was now the commencement of the 
dog days. 

About nine, the full orbed moon rose from be- 
hind the eastern hills, round as the rosy face of a 
certain little Dutch damsel that shall be nameless. 
It threw a silver bridge athwart the lake right at 
the foot of Cecilia, who, with the silent young 
lady, was sitting on a jutting rock that projected 
a little way into the waters. She was indulging 
in the luxury of her own reflections, heightened as 
they were to the most romantic enthusiasm, by 
the still holy calm of nature, which more than all 
the splendours of tawdry art, the pomps of regal 
vanity, the high-seasoned dainties of pampered 
luxury, or the dissolving softness of melting mu- 
sic, administers to the dangerous sensibilities of 
the youthful heart. Suddenly, though slowly, a 
boat glided around a point of projecting land, 
about half a quarter of a mile distant, down the 
lake, and presently she heard the soft strains 
of a flute, breathing the notes of one of those fine 
old Doric Scottish airs, the authors of which have 
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passed long since into oblivion, leaving nothing 
behind them but their immortal music, now trans- 
planted to a world, they perhaps never deemed 
had an existence. Cecilia was not all romance, 
there were some traces of pure natural feeling, 
which had survived the perils of a life of fashionable 
dissipation, reinforced by a course of fashionable 
novels, and which enabled her to relish the scene 
and the melody. She sat enchanted, as the boat, 
floated slowly past, till it reached the steps which 
descended from the garden, a little way from her. 
By the light of the moon she could see that the 
musician was tall, like the mysterious unknown, 
and this was all she could distinguish. The re- 
semblance in kgight was however quite sufficient; 
and Cecilia went to bed fully convinced that the 
mysterious musician and the mysterious unknown, 
were one and the same. She lay awake half that 
night, wondering more intensely, why he should 
thus be wherever she was, why he thus sought 
her, and when she was found, thus studiously 
avoided speaking, or seeking to be acquainted; 
why he came into company when he seemed so 
fond of solitude, forgetting that this last is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a genuine mysterious 
and interesting hero. In short, she worried herself 
into a still more obstinate conviction that the mys- 
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terious unknown, was some abused, unfortunate, 
misanthropic poet, and if not the immortal Byron, 
at least one of the same genus. 

The next day was fixed for an excursion to 
Diamond Island, where they arrived in safety, and 
amused themselves by strolling about picking up 
crystals. The gay Cecilia, full of health and 
buoyant spirits, in spite of her romantic perplexi- 
ties, was skipping about from rock to rock, when 
unluckily her foot slipped, and she fell into the 
lake, just where the shores were steep and the 
water of great depth. The silent young lady who 
was with her, for once exerted her voice, and 
shrieked aloud, when almost at the instant some 
one darted from among a clump of pines, and 
plunging into the lake, sooner than one can record 
it, brought her in safety, though quite insensible, 
to the land. By degrees she came to herself, and 
the first object she saw was the mysterious un- 
known standing over her, as wet as a drowned rat, 
while Agnes was kneeling at her side chafing her 
hands and temples. Ina few minutes the dandy 
came up puffing mightily, having by dint of extra- 
ordinary exertion crossed over the island, (on 
hearing the scream,) where it was at least fifty 
vards wide, in little more than eight minutes by 
his watch, which, proud of his feat, he consulted 
on the occasion. This we record as one of the 
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wonders of this corsett age, and as an example to 
posterity. 

This incident knocked up the party, which pro- 
ceeded with all speed to the village. The myste- 
rious unknown was pressed to go in their boat, but 
preferred the little canoe in which his servant had 
paddled him to the island early that morning, to 
catch black bass. At parting, Cecilia gave him a 
look, which one of the boatmen who observed it, 
afterwards swore ‘‘ was enough to kill a horse,” 
but which the unknown received with the firmness 
of ahero. Cecilia was out of humour with the little 
canoe, first, because it divided her from her mys- 
terious preserver, and secondly, because it dis- 
solved at one blow, the mystery of his being so 
unaccountably concealed on the Diamond Island. 
But a young damsel wet to the skin, is not in the 
best possible plight for cherishing a warm feeling 
of gratitude for her preserver. Yet Cecilia kept 
the sentimental warmth alive until they had nearly 
reached the village, when the last spark went out, 
in spite of her teeth, which now began to chatter 
with the determination of an obstinate ague. 

Their boat outstripped the little canoe of the 
mysterious unknown, and before he arrived Cecilia 
was in bed, almost smothered with blankets, which 
the careful mother had piled upon her, to keep 
down the ague. Fortunately the chill ended in a 
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sound sleep, which lasted eight good hours, and 
from which our heroine awoke perfectly recovered, 
from all the bodily effects of her cold bath. But 
it was not so with her mind, which was now over- 
loaded with a weight of gratitude and love, enough 
—to use the language of the boatman, who dealt 
in those comparisons emphatically called odious— 
enough to killa horse. She held it moreover ut- 
terly impossible in the nature of things, for two 
persons so circumstanced as herself and the un- 
known, to avoid falling in love and marrying in a 
reasonable time. 

She waited with more than mortal impatience, a 
message from him to know how she did, and to 
request permission to pay his compliments. But 
no message came, and all that day nobody saw any 
thing of the mysterious unknown. The next day 
came, and with it a doctor with his saddle-bags 
full of calomel. His arrival led to the discovery 
that the unknown was ill of a fever, occasioned by 
his late ducking. Poor Cecilia was out of all pa- 
tience with him; he seemed to have got sick on 
purpose to keep her a week longer, in all the ex- 
cruciating tortures of suspense. She watched the 
doctor on his retreat from the sick room, and 
anxiously inquired into the state of his patient. 
After due consideration, the oracle of Dodona, or 


the wooden block, replied— 
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**He has a fever—but whether a bilious remit- 
tent—a remittent bilious—an intermittent—a ty- 
phus—an inflammation of the lungs, or a touch of 
the liver, we cannot tell, till the crisis arrives, and 
the patient is either past all hope, or entirely out 
of danger.” 

**And in the mean time,” said poor Cecilia, 
**the mysterious—the poor youth must remain 
without any remedies.” 

“By no means—if it be a bilious remittent, a 
dose of calomel is proper to be thrown in.” 

“ But if it should be an intermittent—what then’” 

“ A dose of calomel.” 

** But suppose it a typhus?” 

** A dose of calomel.” 

** Or inflammation of the lungs?” 

** A dose of calomel.” 

** Or a liver complaint?” 

** O—a dose of calomel by all means. My good 
young lady, don’t make yourself uneasy—if he had 
all these and half a dozen more, calomel would 
cure him, unless Nature had actually decided 
otherwise.” So saying he took his saddle-bags 
across his arm containing the grand specific, 
mounted his Rosinante, and departed like unto 
one of the privileged knight-errants of yore, to 
rob and murder on the people’s highway. 

Before the arrival of the doctor, on the follow- 
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ing day, the patient had more than verified the vir- 
tues of his grand herbative, by getting out of bed, 
dressing himself, and despatching a message to the 
ladies requesting permission to wait on them when 
they were at leisure to see him. Cecilia, who re- 
ceived the messenger, sent word that they should 
be happy to see him in half an hour, which inter- 
val she employed in putting on a green barége, 
with innumerable flounces. In the interval the 
doctor arrived, remonstrated with his patient for 
getting well without his permission, and insisted 
upon his going to bed and being sick a few days 
longer. To this the mysterious unknown demur- 
red, affirming that he knew when he was well, 
better than all the doctors in Christendom. In re- 
venge for his unseemly precipitancy the doctor 
made out a bill, exhibiting such an admirable spe- 
cimen of Spartan brevity, that it deserves to be re- 
corded, if we dealt in such vulgar matters as bills. 

At the expiration of the irksome, anxious half 
hour, the mysterious unknown entered the ladies’ 
sitting room, where Cecilia sat in her pea-green 
barége of countless flounces and other fashionable 
enormities, looking like the lady in her bower, 
and full of anxiety, trepidation and sensibility, at 
the arrival of the momentous crisis. He did not 
fall at her feet, or even drop on one knee, on en- 
tering, which the young lady justly considered 
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rather particular. She commenced a speech of 
thanks sufficiently declamatory for the occasion, 
but before she got half through with it, the gentle- 
man very ungallantly interrupted her, saying, that 
she owed him no thanks—that his interference was 
altogether instinctive on hearing the scream—that 
he would have done as much for any human be- 
ing.” 

“Or a bat, or a dog, or a blind monkey, I sup- 
pose,” said Cecilia to herself, pouting violently. 
Her good humour was, however, quickly restored 
by his adding— 

“I am, however, pagticularly gratified in having 
administered to the safety of a young lady, whose 
appearance has so often excited my admiration, 
and of whose accomplishments I have heard so 
much.” He then expressed his hope that she had 
not suffered any further inconvenience from the 
accident at Diamond Island. In short, he seemed 
most provokingly resolved to talk plain common 
sense, and of course to behave like a very common 
person. After a silence of a few moments he in- 
quired for the other ladies, which Cecilia consi- 
dered little better than an affront, as shrewdly in- 
dicating that he was not inclined to take any parti- 
cular advantage of the ¢ete-a-tete, afforded him by 


their absence. 
“TI expect them every moment,” said she, “and 
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shall have the pleasure of introducing you”—but 
added rather unconsciously, “‘ you will pardon me 
for asking by what name I shall introduce you?” 

**Mr. Jacob Stump,” replied the mysterious 
person. | 

“Stump!” screamed Cecilia with horror. 

“Yes madam—Jacob Stump of Pleasant Valley, 
as it is called by the better sort, but of Hungry 
Hollow and Dog’s Misery, as the vulgar indiffer- 
ently denominate it.” 

** Dog’s Misery!” reiterated she in despair, and 
falling back in her seat at this horrible annunciation, 
which in a moment utterly demolished her airy 
anticipations. ‘*What a name for a poet—a mys- 
terious unknown. But it must be fictitious—it is 
quite impossible that a poet and a misanthrope to 
boot, should be encumbered with such a name. 
Yet I wonder he did not choose some other name 
when he was about it, such as Mortimer, Walsing- 
ham, Ivanhoe, Tresillian, or even Redgauntlet—I 
never heard of a mysterious unknown descending 
in the scale of names. But it is so romantic and 
misanthropic after all, to adopt such a name— 
Stump!”’—and the young lady was nearly choaked. 
These reflections somewhat restored her, and she 
addressed him with a reasonable portion of senti- 
mental enthusiasm. 

** What a delightful place this is, Mr. Stump— 
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what a charming lake—what charming islands—~ 
charming mountains—and charming music too. I 
assure you I was delighted with your flute the other 
evening on the lake by moonlight; music mye 
sounds sweeter by moonlight.” 

“My flute!—madam,” replied Mr. Stump with 
an air of great surprize. “I assure you there must 
be some mistake—I am no musician.” 

**Q! yes—I know you mysterious gentlemen 
don’t like to plead guilty, even to your own com- 
pliments. You shrink from the display of your ta- 
lents, as anxiously as others seek to exhibit theirs. 
I suppose now you will deny too that you are a 
poet.” 

“ Most emphatically—I never aspired to poetry, 
and as for music, whistling Yankee Doodle, is the 
extent of my skill.” 

*O! no doubt—but what do you say to the beau- 
tiful lines on the window of the music-room at the 
Springs, written with a diamond pencil?” 

“T say,” replied he smiling, “that I am as inno- 
cent of them as a Dutch burgomaster. I never had 
a diamond pencil in my hand in all my life, and am 
as incapable of poetry as any modern fashionable 
bard, living or dead.” 

Cecilia could no longer control herself—* and 
you deny,” cried she, “that you are a musician, 2 
poet! I suppose you will deny too that you are a 
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mysterious, misanthropical, sentimental, unhappy 
wanderer, in short, you will face me down that 
you are not Lord Byron, Mr. Stump!” 

**I do indeed, with both hands—with tongue 
and pen—I will give it under my hand in plain 
prose, which is the only species of writing I deal 
in, and will swear to it afterwards. I am neither 
a mysterious misanthrope, neither I am his immor- 
tal lordship. That I am unhappy, I acknowledge— 
that I am a wanderer upon the face of the earth 
is true, but whatever reasons I may have for sick- 
ening at this world and all things in it, I am no 
misanthrope.” Well, this is better than nothing, 
thought Cecilia. 

**] see there is a mystery about you, after all. 
O! that I could fathom it—that I could administer 
to your sorrows—heal your inscrutable perplexi- 
ties—bring back smiles to your pale cheek, and 
health to your boken frame!” 

‘‘ That I fear is past the art, even of Dr. McAfee, 
and all that he carries in his saddle-bags,” answered 
he with a melancholy mixture of momentary gaiety 
and habitual depression. “My sufferings are only 
to be cured by the sovereign remedy for ali human 
calamity.” 

*‘ What is that?” said Cecilia anxiously. 

*‘ The grave,” answered he solemnly. 

** Then you acknowledge,” cried she eagerly— 
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**there is after all a mystery—no one can be tired 
of the world, without some mystery—there must 
be something uncommon—extraordinary—you are 
miserable—you must be a misanthrope, for all 
miserable people hate the world—O! how delight- 
ful!” 

*‘ That Iam not happy I confess,”—said he— 
** But there is nothing extraordinary in that—nei- 
ther is the cause of my unhappiness in the least 
mysterious, except as the diseases of the body 
baffle sometimes the skill of those who deal in the 
greatest of all mysteries. Indeed, my dear Madam, 
I am not in the least extraordinary—there are 
thousands of such men as I am, drifting about the 
world, without an anchoring place.” 

‘‘If there is no mystery about you,”—cried 
Cecilia, rather vexed at his obstinacy—*‘ Why is 
it that you affect so much mystery?” 

**J disdain the imputation—I affect no mys- 
tery. ? 

** And you insist that your eating nothing; say- 
ing nothing; doing nothing—your mysterious disin- 
clination to society and its pleasures—your ridings 
out all alone—your continual meetings with me— 
with us I mean—had nothing mysterious in it— 
were not calculated, or intended to excite sympa- 
thy, or create wonder?” 

** Most unequivocally”—quoth Stump—‘‘I did 
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not eat, simply because I had no appetite—I did 
not mix in society, because I was not in a situation 
either to give or receive any gratification—I rode 
out every fine day for exercise—and that I do often 
meet with you, was partly accident, and partly 
owing to our being equally tempted by the same 
fine weather, to make the same excursions.” 

**And you deny then that sympathy had any 
thing to do in all this””—replied Cecilia, vexed 
beyond measure. ‘‘ But if you are neither myste- 
rious—nor disposed to eat—nor fond of being won- 
dered at—if you dislike society, and prefer being 
alone—may I ask why in the name of heaven did 
you come to Saratoga—why did you not stay at 
Hungry Hollow—I beg pardon—Pleasant Valley— 
instead of coming about to cheat people of their 
sympathy—and set them wondering” 

** Alas!” replied the youth—relapsing into the 
deepest melancholy—‘* Why do those who carry 
within their own poor clay tenement the sources 
of continued suffering, fancy that they can escape 
from themselves by changing the scene, and flee- 
ing from one place to another? Why is it that the 
sick and the dying, instead of quietly staying at 
home to die, carry their infirmities from place to 
place, a spectacle to careless or unfeeling stran- 
gers? It is, that while there is life there is hope; 
and that as drowning men will catch at straws, the 
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worn out invalid with his last gasp, essays to swal- 
low the healing remedy which is expected to do 
what is beyond the reach of all but heaven’ Such 
aone wasI. I trouble no one if I can help it—I 
complain to no one—I go from place to place, to 
rid me if possible of myself—to forget in the mo- 
mentary excitement of perpetual change and per- 
petual motion, my own certain fate, my present 
infirmities. I am going a snail’s pace to the grave 
—I am dying by less than inches—of a habit of 
premature decay, and without any apparent dis- 
ease, or any other pain than an intolerable, in- 
creasing weight of weakness, that grows heavier 
and heavier every day, which drags me down to 
the earth, and which one after another has brought 
all my family to the grave. You will pardon me,” 
added he, with a melancholy smile, ‘for troubling 
you with all this—but in truth I could not bear you 
should think me idly mysterious, a misanthrope, 
or a monster.” 

** But are you sure,” replied Cecilia, ‘‘are you 
quite sure that your sickness is not that of the 
heart—a sort of pensive, mysterious, indescribable 
melancholy misery, arising from a listless sickliness 
of sensibility preying upon itself, peculiar to the 
higher order of mortals, whose gossamer nerves 
vibrate with the most uncontrollable emotions, at 
the slightest touch of the zephyrs of sentiment— 
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who pine under the eternal and insufferable round 
of the same intolerable enjoyments, that constitute 
the happiness of duller souls—and actually die of 
a broken heart, for want of the exquisite excite- 
ment of having nothing to wish for in this world?” 

**T claim not an association with such exalted 
beings;” answered he with a languid smile. 

“ And are you sure”—continued the little beauty 
with increasing animation, for she had now mount- 
ed her hobby—‘‘are you quite sure, mysterious 
being, that you must and shall be—that the false- 
hood of some dear friend who was lodged in your 
heart’s dearest core—or the perfidy of some mis- 
tress whose beauties were entwined with your 
life strings, has not preyed upon vitality, and 
clipped the wings of the cerulean gossamer happi- 
ness, so that it can now no longer bathe its celes- 
tial tints in the petals, and sip the dews that spar- 
kle in the roses that deck the evanescent beauties 
of life’s May morning?” 

* Quite sure—as sure as a gun—as the hunters 
of Hungry Hollow say. I never formed those at- 
tachments, or partook of those pleasures, which 
make the happiness or misery of youth. From the 
time I grew up, the conviction that I was destined 
like all my sisters and brothers, eight in number, 
to wither and die before the age of thirty, lay on 
my heart like lead, and kept down all its sprightly 
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throbbings. I had not the heart to win a woman’s 
love, because I felt a conviction that I should lead 
her, not to the bridal bed, but to the grave. Ien- 
deavoured in fact, to detach myself from the ties 
and the enjoyments of this world, that I might feel 
the less regret in quitting it.” | 

The conference was now interrupted by the re- 
turn of the two ladies. Cecilia introduced Mr.—— 
but her voice died away in an inaudible whisper, 
as she essayed to pronounce the dire name of 
Stump, and exhaled in a sigh. To make an end of 
a long story, the young man was associated with 
the party in a visit to Niagara Falls, and approved 
himself highly sensible, intelligent, and amiable. 
Though labouring under habitual depression, and 
an unconquerable lassitude, yet he often, like 
Hamlet, rallied back his recreant vivacity, and 
jested with a sort of philosophic indifference that 
bespoke a noble mind, and was peculiarly touch- 
ing. Cecilia several times caught herself on the 
point of casting the shell of pity, and putting on 
the young plumes of love; and could she have 
found a precedent in the Waverley novels, or any 
other authority in the Court of Cupid, for bestow- 
ing her heart upon a man whose melancholy 
was entirely unconnected with sentiment, and 
whose name was Jacob Stump, it had been all 
over with her. If his malady were only mental— 
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if his heart, not his constitution, were the seat of 
his sufferings, and he had only a tolerable name— 
she would to a certainty devote herself to his radi- 
cal cure. 

She returned to Ballston in this delightful state 
of perplexity, which might have ended in some- 
thing very serious, not to say fatal, had not Cecilia 
there met with a young on that had been abroad, 
where it was currently reported that three Duch- 
esses had actually pulled caps for him. His 
clothes were made by the great Billy Taylor of 
London, and his name was fit to be registered in 
Cupid’s calendar. In short, he was cock of the 
walk at the Sans Souci. He moreover drove a tip- 
top curricle, and had confessed to some verses, that 
were so sublime, that they came very near being 
incomprehensible. What lady bright ever yet re- 
sisted such attractions in these degenerate days, 
or ever stood the fire of such a battery, aided by 
the force of public sentiment? The mysterious un- 
known dwindled down into a nobody, or what was 
just as bad, a very ordinary sort of a person; and the 
favourite of three duchesses soon became undis- 
puted lord of the ascendant. This result perhaps, 
may be partly ascribed to the circumstance of the 
mysterious unknown, having, from the first, dis- 
covered an evident preference for the society of 
the silent young lady, which he very often sought 
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voluntarily. Cecilia not long afterwards married 
the irresistible, and marriage is a sovereign reme- 
dy for romance, except in minds that may be said 
to be radically affected. We ourselves have ere 
now met with one or two romantic married ladies, 
but never saw much good come of them. 

Our hero, no longer the mysterious unknown, 
but plain Mr. Jacob Stump, whose name thus stood 
so much in the way of his promotion, continued to 
live, and move, and have a being, and this was all. 
He wandered from piace to place, in listless and 
increasing languor; rising every morning weaker 
than he lay down at night, and going to bed every 
night weaker than he rose. Thus he went on till 
autumn shed its many coloured honours, when he 
returned home to the Pleasant Valley, and dropped 
into the grave like a dry leaf, being the last of a 


family that died without a disease. 
*e* Pp. 

















SONG. 





THE FLOWERS OF LIFE. 


The flowers of life, they flourish fair, 
When morning suns they court; 
When western breezes fan the air, 
And hope is their support; 
But ah! they droop their tender heads, 
When eve her dusky shadows spreads. 











The flowers of life, they flourish sweet, 
When youth its warmth imparts; 
And when congenial spirits mect, 
They twine around their hearts; 
But ah! how swift is their decay, 


The fairest fade the first away. 
A. P. L. 








NATURE. 


I. 
I broke the charm that held me long, 
The dear, dear witchery of song: 
I said, the poet’s idle lore 
Should waste my prime of years no more; 
For poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with poverty and scorn. 


If. 
I broke the charm, nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour: 
Ah, thoughtless! how could I forget, 
Its causes were around me yet; 
For wheresoe’er I looked, the while, 
Was nature’s everlasting smile. 


Ill. 
Still came, and lingered on my sight 
Of flowers and streams the bloom and light, 
And glory of the stars and sun, 
And these and poetry are one: 
They, ere the world had fixed me long, 
Recalled me to the love of song. 



































NATURE. 


IV. 
Thus where the cliff, abrupt and steep, 
Looks down upon the sullen deep, 
Far from his mother’s side, the child 
Sat playing on the verge, and smiled:— 
She laid her bosom bare, and won 
From the dread brink her truant son. 








TO 


THE OAKLANDS. 


Home of my heart! within thy sacred shades, 
How many tender recollections dwell, 

Whose soothing influence every spot pervades— 
Home of my heart! dear sacred shades, farewell! 


Here fled our merry round of childish hours; 
And here, the happiest days of youth were past: 
Oh then, what dreams of future bliss were ours! 
Fond foolish dreams—too bright, too sweet to last! 


Here too, how many dear memorials rise 

Of her, whose native taste each scene improv’d. 
If happy souls can leave yon blissful skies, 

Her’s oft has hovered round the scenes she lov’d. 


Around me scarce a shrub or tree appears, 

But what her hand in varied groups dispos’d: 

Here too—and oh, how much that thought en- 
dears 

This sacred spot!—here too, her life was clos’d. 
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Oh, is it strange that some sad tears should fall, 
And some fond yearnings fill the swelling breast, 
While pensive memory would awhile recall 

The long past scenes, on which she loves to rest! 


Alas my own dear home! within thy bowers, 

' That we have lov’d so well, shall strangers tread— 
The stranger’s hand shall cull thy blooming flowers, 
And thy thick foliage shade the stranger’s head. 


Since childhood’s morn among thy shades we rov’d, 
And sported oft beneath each spreading tree; 
Oh who will love thy shades as we have lov’d, 
What hearts are bound by such fond ties to thee! 


Home of my heart, farewell! ’tis hard to bear 
The thought, that strangers in thy bowers will 
dwell; 
Yet shall not this—nor time—nor absence tear 
My love from thee. Home of my heart, farewell! 
A. P. L. 











THE SPANISH GIRL 


OF 


THE CORDILLERAS. 


THE women who inhabit the lofty regions of 
the Cordilleras in South America, are among the 
fairest and most interesting either of the Old or the 
New World. Like the Circassian girls, inhabiting 
a mountain air, pure and exhilarating, they seem 
to partake in its qualities, and the acuteness of 
their feelings is only equalled by the delicacy of 
their forms, the brightness of their sparkling black 
eyes, and the redundant luxuriance of their flow- 
ing hair, which not unfrequently reaches almost to 
the ground. Their hands are of the most delicate 
proportions and dazzling whiteness; theirteeth ge- 
nerally like two rows of unsullied ivory; and their 
feet almost as small as those of the Chinese women. 
Though allowed many of the freedoms of our 
North American females, in visiting their friends, 
and partaking of public amusements, they are still 
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sufficiently under the discipline of Spanish gravity 
and etiquette, to give to their softer feelings that 
spice of romantic enthusiasm, which is only to be 
subdued by mixing freely with the world, and 
there learning the lesson of the vanity of all our 
youthful anticipations. When happy, they are the 
- most sprightly of beings; but disappointment and 
sorrow on the contrary, frequently produce the 
most melancholy reverses, and sometimes end in 
a total and partial alienation of mind. The better 
sort are strongly tainted with the Spanish habit of 
indolence; and the young girls, before marriage, 
have little else to employ their thoughts, but the 
exercises of religion, and the visions of love. Not 
unfrequently these are mixed together, and com- 
municate to each other a portion of their ardour 
and sublimity. Perhaps this intimate relation be- 
tween religion and love in Catholic countries, may 
in some measure arise from the custom, of young 
lovers so frequently meeting at masses and other 
exercises of devotion, to exchange glances or 
vows. It is, however, observed of the girls of 
these lofty regions, that the fruition of love, is very 
apt to make them neglect the observances of re- 
ligion, while, on the contrary, disappointment is 
almost always followed, either by a temporary re- 
tirement to some Casa de Exercito, or a total se- 
clusion for life in some neighbouring convent. 





—— 
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The Casa de Exercito, is a religious house, where 
women are subjected to the most rigid exercises 
and penances; and where under the superinten- 
dance of some aged priest, they pass their days as 
well as the greater part of the nights, in abstinence 
and devotion. From hence they often return to 
the world quite cured of their passion; but it not 
unfrequently happens, that some unfortunate girl, 
whose heart is too much for her head, sinks under 
the severity of these struggles and mortifications, 
and suffers either a suspension, or a total loss of 
reason. 

It is now nearly twice twenty years, since my 
occasions drew me from the grassy and fruitful 
plains of Valencia the Fair, to the mountainous re- 
gions of the New World. The world, such as it 
is, was all before me, for I was but one and 
twenty, and the climbing of a mountain was then 
as the stepping over a mole hill. But I have got 
the start of the world, which is now almost all be- 
hind me, and every mole hill is to me a mountain. 
Since that time, I have travelled over more than 
half the globe, and brought home with me many 
valuable improvements that would be of great use 
to my fellow creatures, if they could only be per- 
suaded to adopt them. As it is, my principal re- 
creation now is that of recalling to mind the inci- 
dents of my past life. In this there is certainly as 
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much pain as pleasure; but an old man must have 
something to employ his thoughts in this world ; 
and when he has toiled on almost to the end of his 
weary journey, it is well for him, if he can look 
either backward or forward, without remembering 
what he would fain forget, or anticipating what he 
would gladly avoid. 

It is not necessary to my story, that I should de- 
tail the incidents or the motives of my voyage, or 
tell how I got there; but so it was, at the close of 
a fine clear breezy day of a spring month, I found 
myself looking down into the bosom of one of 
those secluded and delicious valleys, not unfre- 
quent in that almost endless and unequalled chain 
of mountains, which forms, as it were, the barrier 
of the two great oceans of the world, and seems to 
proclaim from its unapproachable summits, the 
eternal separation of their waves. Though thou- 
sands of feet above the level of the world of wa- 
ters, there was still a world of land above me, be- 
fore I could reach the famous city of Quito, stand- 
ing as it were half way betwixt the ocean and the 
skies. I was but at the base of the Cordilleras, 
yet I was higher in the air than the tops of some 
of the most elevated mountains of the old world. 
Piled one upon another, they rose in giant masses, 
gradually softening in their hues, until pointing 
their pyramid tops into the region of eternal frosts, 
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they shone like masses of polished mirror in the 
brightness of the day. The last rays of the sun 
were gilding the farthest range of summits visible 
beyond me, some of them capped with a spreading 
volume of black malignant smoke issuing from 
their ever-boiling entrails, while others were co- 
vered with the shining accumulations of thousands 
of years of never-melting snows. One who has 
never seen, can never realize the sentiment pro- 
duced by contemplating these pyramids of daz- 
zling whiteness, shooting their sharp cones into 
the empyrean void, untrodden by man or beast; 
where no bird ever rests his weary wing; where 
no tree nor shrub discolours the whiteness of these 
eternal snows, and where the mysterious, all-per- 
vading power of life and vegetation ceases to 
reign. 

But while the summits of the far-distant moun- 
tains exhibited the garb of eternal winter, the val- 
ley beneath me presented the mild and gentle 
luxuriance of perpetual spring. Deep in the quiet 
recesses of its bosom, slumbered a crystal lake, on 
one side of which I could see a range of lofty cliffs, 
descending perpendicularly into the water, and re- 
flecting their dark masses in the unruffied mirror. 
On the other side a broad, grassy plain, tufted with 
clumps of trees, sloped gently down to the lake, 
from which it seemed only separated by a narrow 
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strip of snow-white sand. Cattle, sheep, men, wo- 
men, and children, idle or busy, in motion and at 
rest, every rural object in short which gives life 
and sentiment to the rural landscape, were scattered 
about in all directions among the trees, and on the 
green sward, while little boys and little dogs, ani- 
mated the border of white sand, with their spright- 
ly gambols. The combination of various voices, 
in concert with other sounds, produced a species 
of rural melody, which accorded inimitably with 
the scene, so that the whole was a happy harmony 
exquisitely soothing and delightful. From the 
high romantic cliff I have noticed, tumbled half a 
dozen cascades of mountain torrents, while here 
and there on the opposite side, I could detect 
several quiet rivulets, stealing their way among 
the grass and groves, towards their home in the 
bosom of the lake. At the far end, on a rising 
ground, nestling among the trees, reposed a little 
rural village, at the outskirts of which stood a 
stately mansion. Further on, where the vale nar- 
rowed into a gulf between two lofty hills, I caught 
a view of the turrets of a monastery, the bell of 
which was then just ringing for vespers. 

After contemplating this scene, till by degrees 
it almost faded from my view in the obscurity of 
twilight, I descended the steep winding path that 
led to the village. Here, after some little inquiry, 
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I found a reception with a little tailor, whothough 
but the ninth part of a man, talked nine times as 
much as most people. He offered me the best he 
had, and bad enough it was. However, he made it 
up in news and gossipping. He told me he had not 
much business in his vocation, the villagers all mak- 
ing their own clothes. ‘‘I should go near to starve, 
were it not for the monks of yonder monastery, 
and Senor Don Pedro de Sandoval de Medellin, 
who give me their custom.” ‘* What!” said I, 
** does Senor Don Pedro de Sandoval de Medellin 
dwell in this village?” ‘* Without doubt, senor,” 
replied the tailor, ‘‘I thought all the world knew 
that. He is as rich as a Jew, and pious as a monk. 
Yonder is his castle peeping above the trees.”” The 
tailor would have talked a whole hour about it, 
for he was an arrant busy body, as I afterwards 
found; awfuliy superstitious, something of a liar, 
and very much of an ass. He cabbaged amazingly 
in his dealings with Senor Don Pedro, and it was 
thought would have played the same trick with 
the monks, had he not been horribly afraid of the 
inquisition. 

It is high time to tell the reader, what I did not 
think of telling him before, it not being necessary 
to my story, that I myself am of the family of San- 
doval de Medellin, descending in a direct line 
from the great Gonzales de Sandoval, one of the 
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original conquerors of Mexico, and the companion 
of Cortez, which in my opinion, is as good as being 
the companion of Mahomet himself. This very 
Don Pedro had been at Salamanca with my father; 
had gone to seek his fortune in the new world be- 
fore I was born; and as our family had never heard 
of his growing rich, they never troubled their 
heads about him afterwards. In truth, I remember- 
ed to have heard my father say, that Senor Don 
Pedro, was a sour, crabbed, obstinate little gen- 
tleman, and these qualities, according to my own 
particular personal experience, do not gencrally 
grow the weaker with age. However, after a little 
reflection, I resolved to claim relationship, being 
thereunto specially moved by a shrewd presenti- 
ment, that if I staid at the tailor’s, I should be bit- 
ten to death by fleas before the next morning. 

** Go to Senor Don Pedro,” said I, ‘and tell 
him his kinsman, Don Hernando Cortez de Olid 
Alvarado de Sandoval de Medellin, of Valencia 
the Fair, is arrived.” My father had given me the 
names of all the conquerors of Mexico, to make 
sure of keeping up the recollection of my descent 
from one of them. The tailor pricked up his ears. 

‘© Where are the rest of the Senors’” asked he. 

** What Senors”” replied I. 

*¢ You mentioned five or six, and I don’t see 
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any besides your excellency and two servants,” 
said he. 

This mistake was another crying proof of the 
tailor being a great blockhead. I determined not 
to trust him with a verbal message, but presently 
despatched him with a note, which the rogue 
would have given his ears to see, I warrant. He 
was so long gone, that I concluded Senor Don 
Pedro was consulting his confessor on the occasion. 
I found out afterwards, the fellow had stopt six 
times on his way to the castle, to tell of my arrival; 
after which he loitered in the hall to relate three 
miracles that had happened to him the night be- 
fore, one of which was that he had actually dream- 
ed of my arrival. However, he did return at last 
with Senor Don Pedro, and a suite of servants at 
his heels, either to give me an idea of his conse- 
quence or to assist in conveying my baggage. The 
Senor, it seems, had actually called a council of 
his family, confessor and all, and had examined all 
the branches of the family tree, to see if I was 
perched up among them. The consultation and 
scrutiny ended in his coming to invite me to his 
house, though the air with which he did it, and 
his cross-questions about my father, grand-father, 
great grand-father, and all their posterity, convinc- 
ed me he was not quite satisfied in his own mind, 
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of my having the honour to be his kinsman. How- 
ever, I determined not to stand upon ceremony, 
but accept the invitation, if it were only to get 
rid of the rascally tailor, who I had good reason to 
believe was cooking a tom-cat for my supper. 

Senor Don Pedro wasa short, fat, projecting little 
man, with a long body, and short legs, so utterly 
incapacitated for moving at any reasonable pace, 
withthe load over them, that they were obliged to 
call in the assistance of the arms, to propel the man 
machine. So that whenever the Senor was in a 
hurry to get on, even with tolerable speed, his 
arms were quite as busy as his legs, and flapped 
about backwards and forwards, like the fins of a 
turtle out of water. Indeed, if the truth must out, 
Senor Don Pedro’s style of walking, did very little 
credit to his great ancestor, Gonzales de Sandoval 
de Medellin, of happy memory no doubt, among 
the Mexican Indians. We set out on foot for the 
mansion of Don Pedro, distant about a quarter of 
a mile, with our servants carrying the baggage, and 
the tailor, who always had a finger in every pie, 
bringing up the rear, and chattering like a d—] 
incarnate. 

I was received by the Senor’s family, consisting 
of his wife and daughter, together with a pale, 
dark-eyed youth called Filippo, a distant relative 
of the former. Donna Maria, the wife of Don Pedro, 
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was a fine looking woman, apparently about forty, 
whose reception and deportment at once announc- 
ed her sense and good breeding; for it is very cer- 
tain that nothing more clearly indicates the charac- 
ter of < woman, than her behaviour on a first intro- 
duction to a stranger. There is a medium betwixt 
the shyness which produces embarrassment, and 
that offhand familiarity which approaches to levity 
and invites to impertinent freedoms, that none but 
a woman of sense and delicacy can attain. A fur- 
ther acquaintance satisfied me that my first impres- 
sions were correct. She had a great deal more 
understanding than Don Pedro, who could not help 
showing that he felt her superiority. But like a 
great many other excellent husbands, both of the 
old and the new world, he solaced his mortified 
vanity, by carrying it with a high hand over his 
wife, and having his own way in all things. 

The little daughter, whose name was Julia, then 
about seventeen, was one of the loveliest specimens 
of the lovely girls of the Andes that I ever saw. 
The delicacy and bloom of her cheeks, contrasted 
charmingly with her speaking, sparkling black 
eyes, and bonny luxuriant hair, almost as black 
and brilliant as her eyes; while the delicate pro- 
portions of her arms, feet, and hands, gave unequi- 
‘vocal token ofa perfectform. A further acquaint- 
ance exhibited a character most rarely uniting 
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sprightliness and sensibility; genius and simpli- 
eity; candour and refinement. The most striking 
feature of her mind, however, was enthusiasm, 
the most seductive, and at the same time, the 
most dangerous quality for a youthful female. She 
read poetry, played on the guitar, sung Spanish 
ballads with a feeling and expression that went to 
the heart, and danced like a fairy. Such as she 
was, she was the delight of her mother, the life 
and charm of the house; and Senor Don Pedro 
was almost as proud of her, as he was of his de- 
scent from the great Gonzales de Sandoval, the 
companion of Cortez. Ashe followed her sprightly 
gambols about his castle, he actually almost forgave 
her for not being a son. 

But I must not forget a certain personage, always 
the most important character in the establishment 
of a Spanish noble. This was the confessor, an 
aged monk, with a bald crown, a pale brow, and a 
keen eye, which in token of humility was gene- 
rally bent towards the ground. Whether this was 
owing to his not being able to look people in the 
face, I cannot say; but in truth I could not help 
sometimes suspecting he had that, in some secret 
corner of his tenement of clay, which made him 
unwilling his neighbours should look in at the win- 
dows. He was a most rigid monastic disciplinarian, 
and his example and influence in the establishment, 
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had given a strong tincture of superstition to the 
whole household. Even the tailor was mum in the 
presence of father Jerome. His influence over 
Donna Maria was evidently great. She did not live 
happily with her husband, and I have generally 
found that where the husband possesses no great 
influence over the wife, some one else is pretty 
sure to succeed to the vacancy. In Catholic coun- 
tries, this person is most commonly the father 
confessor. 

But in spite of these little drawbacks, in a few 
days I began to feel myself quite at home. At first 
indeed, Senor Don Pedro chose to indicate, in va- 
rious little ways peculiar to gentleman of his cha- 
racter, that he was not quite sure of my being ex- 
actly the person I passed for. I took an opportu- 
nity one day to show him a set of bills of exchange, 
on a person of great consequence at Quito, for a 
couple of hundred thousands of pesos, after which 
he became perfectly convinced that I had the ho- 
nour to be his kinsman, and treated me with extra- 
ordinary deference. I was, as I said before, at this 
time about one and twenty, an age at which a man 
is just as likely as not to fall in love, if the tempta- 
tion comes in his way. The longer I staid at Senor 
Don Pedro’s, the more I was in danger of forgetting 
my journey to Quito. Indced, I must honestly con- 
fess, I did forget it for some time, in the society of 
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the charming Julia, who was not an object for a 
young fellow of one and twenty to sojourn with in 
the mountains with impunity. In truth, I was with- 
in an ace of falling over head and ears in love, and 
have no doubt it would have been all over with me, 
had I not made a little discovery, which saved me 
in time. This was nothing less than certain symp- 
toms of a community of felicity, between the fair 
Julia and young Filippo, who called each other 
brother and sister, and as usual, disguised even to 
themselves the fact, that their feelings had very 
little affinity with this assumed relationship. Filip- 
po, was an enthusiastic admirer of the illustrious 
Ercilla the prince of Spanish Poets, and his cha- 
racter partook somewhat of the romantic heroism 
of that poetical warrior. He was brave, high-spi- 
rited, warm-hearted, and sincere—in short, though 
my rival, I will do him the justice to say that he 
was worthy of Julia. 

One evening Julia was singing a song, descriptive 
of a young couple whose affections were likely to 
be crossed by the opposition of parents. At the 
end of every verse, I observed them involuntarily 
exchange certain looks, that were exceedingly 
expressive of sympathy with the subject. Not 
recollecting the song, among the Spanish poets, I 
inquired the name of the author. Filippo and Julia 
both remained silent, and blushing up to the very 
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eyes. This was the beginning of my suspicions; 
the end was a perfect conviction, in the space of 
less than a little month, that they were as much in 
love as Hero and Leander, and that it was high 
time for me to set out for Quito. It struck me at 
once, that the attachment was sanctioned by Don 
Pedro and his wife, notwithstanding certain oblique 
hints of the former, which I confess, I had inter- 
preted in my own favour. How the Senor could 
possibly remain blind to what I saw so plainly, 
I cannot tell, except it be true that lovers are more 
clear-sighted than others. To this day, I have 
ever felt convinced that father Jerome, though he 
always looked towards the earth, knew of it, and 
connived at the attachment for certain purposes 
of hisown. Priests are no more than other peo- 
ple; and where the interest of the church happens 
to be identified with their own, they are perhaps 
too apt to covet donations to the former, at the 
expense of those claims of aifection and kindred, 
which every good man ought to consider as para- 
mount to all others, in making his will. 

It was never my way to interfere with the course 
of true love. There are enough rubs in the world, 
without my adding a stumbling block or two, 
thought I. But if I stay here I shall only get so 
deeply in love as to become selfish, and prefer my 
own gratification to the happiness of two worthy 
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people. Persons, that is to say, young persons, 
deeply in love, will no doubt say I wanted sensibi- 
lity, which in affairs of the heart is often synonymous 
with selfishness. ButI assure them, I have suffered 
much extremity of love in my time, though I never, 
thank heaven, forgot in the midst of my own ardent 
wishes, that the happiness of two persons was of 
more consequence than that of one, even though 
that one was no less a man than mysclf. Besides, 
I had all the pride becoming a descendant of the 
great Sandoval; and in truth, the discovery that a 
woman preferred another to me, was always suffi- 
cient to put my love to flight at once. 

The day after I had ascertained to my dissatis- 
faction, the real state of Julia’s affections, I an- 
nounced my intention of setting out, the next day 
but one. Donna Maria expressed her regrets with 
the gentle energy of a delicate, well-bred matron, 
the Senor grumbled like a bear; and threw out 
several broad hints, which I was determined not 
to understand. Julia said she was sorry I was go- 
ing, but however it might mortify my vanity, I 
was resolved not to believe her. A third person 
is worse than nobody in the way of a pair of lovers, 
who, though they don’t know one-half the time 
what to say to each other, seem always mightily 
afraid of being overheard. On the score of my re- 
lationship Julia permitted a salute, which made 
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me feel like the d—1 all day; Filippo looked as if 
he could have eaten me on the occasion, although 
I was Julia’s cousin twice removed. I set forth 
early in the morning, after settling with the tailor, 
who only charged me double for starving my 
mules, and killing his cat for my supper. I re- 
solved in my own mind to stay away, till I could 
come back without danger of a relapse; and as I 
ascended tier over tier, high above the little val- 
ley, I often turned to take another parting look at 
its sweet romantic beauties, and bid God’s bless- 
ing on its inmates, not even forgetting the tailor. 
My intention is not to tell my own story, but 
that of Senor Don Pedro and his family. It is suf- 
ficient to say that I did not return to the happy 
valley in the Andes, until the expiration of nearly 
twelve months, for my disorder proved more ob- 
stinate than I expected. In twelve months, the 
earth revolves quite round the sun, if there is any 
truth in Copernicus; and in twelve months it often 
happens, that the whole world is turned upside 
down. Such were my reflections, as I approached 
the abode of my kinsman, Don Pedro; and when 
I first came in sight of the peaceful seclusion, 
blooming and smiling in all its accustomed rural 
beauty, a thrill, cold and apprehensive ran like ice 
through my veins. Could it be that this was what 
is called a presentiment? But I believe not in these 
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supernatural intimations. They are unnecessary, 
to say the least; for who that has lived long enough, 
to look back upon his course over a little portion 
of the troubled ocean of life, and has seen the 
wrecks that marked his track, can return to those 
he loves, after a long absence, without feeling a 
_ thrill of apprehension, and trembling as he ap- 
proaches his home? The thrill and the apprehen- 
sion, are nothing but the result of our past expe- 
rience, of the sad changes which time and absence 
so often produce. 

In my way to the mansion of Don Pedro, I pass- 
ed that of my old friend the tailor, who ran out 
after me, and began to chatter as usual; but I dis- 
tanced him with a long trot, before he could tell 
above half a dozen lies, none of which were intel- 
ligible. It was now the sober period of twilight 
gray, when Julia was accustomed to play and sing 
to the guitar. But as I came near, all was silent. 
No one seemed to be within, and no one came out 
to welcome me. I called, but none answered. I 
knocked at the gate, but it opened not. A pretty 
welcome this, for a descendant of the great San- 
doval, and the kinsman of Don Pedro. This was 
my first thought. My second was a painful ap- 
prehension, that all was not well in the mansion of 
my cousin. After a few moments reflection, I dis- 
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mounted, gave my mule to an attendant, and pass- 
ing through a small gate intended for foot passen- 
gers, proceeded leisurely up the walk, to the en- 
trance of the great hall. Still, not a soul appear- 
ed; not a dog barked a welcome or a defiance. [I 
made bold to enter, and proceeded unmolested to 
Julia’s little parlour, where she was wont to read, 
laugh, sing, and play the guitar. She was not 
there, but I saw the guitar covered with dust. I 
took it up; a spider had woven its web across the 
strings. Ah! thought I, thy hand must be cold, 
or thy heart sorely troubled Julia, or this would 
not be. 

Anxiety and impatience now quite overcame 
my Spanish etiquette, and I rung the bell violent- 
ly. Presently I heard a heavy, slow footstep, 
sounding along the hall, as if coming from a fu- 
neral, and in good time, the old major-domo, en- 
tered with a face which seemed a prologue to some 
melancholy tale. 

** Where is Donna Julia?” asked I, forgetting 
that good manners should have caused my first in- 
quiry to be for Don Pedro, who never would have 
forgiven this slight had he known it. 

** Ah! Senor,” replied the major, and there he 
stopped. 

**Is she dead?” said I, trembling with appre- 
hension. 
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** No, Senor; she has lost-——” and there the 
ald fool stopt short again. 

** Her mother?” 

** No, Senor.” 

** Her father?” 

** No, Senor.” 

I began to get into a passion as my worst fears 
subsided. ‘* What then has she lost, old man?” 
said I, provoked at his economy of words. If the 
tailor had been there, he would have told the 
whole story, in one-tenth part of the time. 

“She has lost her lover, and her senses,” at 
length answered the major, bursting into tears, and 
getting away as fast as his old legs would carry 
him. 

Her lover and her senses! Alas, poor Julia, what 
dearer treasures than these couidst thou lose? But 
if the lover is in the land of the living, and thy 
senses any where this side of the moon, they shall 
be forthcoming, or my name is not Sandoval. My 
soliloquy was cut short by the approach of Senor 
Don Pedro, the creaking of whose boots was wor- 
thy his high descent, and might be heard afar off. 
He received me with an air of embarrassed dignity, 
which pretty well satisfied me that he had been 
doing something he was ashamed of, in my ab- 
sence. 

*¢ You are welcome, Senor Hernando,” said he; 
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‘* but I fear your reception has not been worthy 
either of the guest or the entertainer. But my 
house is not now what it once was, and you will 
pardon the seeming neglect.” 

‘1 have heard something of it,” replied I, 
“from old Sancho. But may I ask the particu- 
lars?” 

“The ruin of my house, the blasting of my 
hopes, and the extinction of my name,” answered 
Don Pedro, with a groan. By degreesI drew from 
him the following particulars, which I shall set 
down in a connected narrative. 

It seems that shortly after my departure for 
Quito, the affections of Juliaand Filippo, probably 
quickened a little by certain significant hints of Se- 
nor Don Pedro, concerning his intentions towards 
me, became much more difficult to regulate or con- 
ceal, They were oftener together, and their walks 
in the evening became more frequent, as well as 
extended. It is a wonder that nobody either dis- 
covered, or suspected, or at any rate disclosed a 
little concerning these shrewd indications. But in 
truth Don Pedro was an owl, that never saw any 
thing when other folks could see; the Confessor, 
as I hinted before, had his own views in being 
silent, till the proper time; and Donna Maria be- 
ing a little of a devotee, had her thoughts direct- 
ed elsewhere. Perhaps, however, she did see what 
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was going on, and could not find in her heart to 
break in upon the short summer of hope, the young 
people were enjoying. 

But murder will out, and so will love. It was 
reserved for the accursed tailor to make the first 
discovery, and as he never was known to keep a 
secret, nor tell one without adding fifty or a hun- 
dred lies of his own, it may be supposed he did 
not keep it to himself, the fortieth part of a minute 
longer than he could find any body to tell it to. 
The caitiff had little or nothing to do; got his soup 
regularly every day at the monastery for nothing, 
and of course had plenty of leisure, to meddle in 
other people’s affairs. It seems he was returning 
rather late one evening, after carrying home some 
of his bad work, when he saw a figure all in white, 
standing still and alone under a clump of old trees, 
where, as tradition said, had once been an Indian 
burial ground. The tailor’s hair stood an end. He 
fell on his knees and said forty pater-nosters in 
less than notime. Anon, venturing to look more 
attentively, he saw another figure, clothed in a dark 
habit, standing close to the other. The tailor began 
to smell a rat—this last could not possibly be a 
ghost, for ghosts are always clad in white. The tai- 
lor was a compound of curiosity and cowardice, and 
as superstitious as an old Spanish nurse. Curiosity 
pricked him on, but cowardice pricked him off; 
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and he stood for some time balancing and vibrating 
between the intensity of his fears, and the itching 
of his curiosity, which was so sharp that it almost 
took away his breath. At last, however, the grand 
master passion got the better, and he determined 
either to detect the night-walkers, or make a good 
ghost story out of his disappointment. Invoking 
the protection of his patroness, St. Gossip, who 
suffered martyrdom for peeping through a key- 
hole, while a lady was at confession with a young 
friar; he cautiously crept, unheard and unseen, 
shivering and shaking, and stopping every half 
minute to say a pater-noster, until he came near 
enough to satisfy the longings of his curiosity. It 
was Julia and Filippo engaged in one of those per- 
plexing, yet delicious discussions, connected with 
mutual love; want of fortune; parental opposition; 
and all those obstacles that, as it were, forever be- 
set the course of true love. The discussion ended 
with a tender embrace, and a chaste kiss, which 
made the tailor’s mouth water. The lovers return- 
ed to the castle, and the tailor, after talking the 
matter over to himself all the way home, for fear, 
I suppose, he should forget it, told it four times in 
his sleep to his wife, before the next morning. 

It is needless for me to tell how it got to the 
ears of Senor Don Pedro—had it not got there, I 
should have felt myself bound to account for the 
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phenomenon. But in good time the Senor heard 
the whole story, with a hundred lies stitched by 
the tailor to the skirts of it. All the blood of the 
Sandovals, past, present, and to come, was in 
arms in the heart of Don Pedro, on this trying oc- 
casion. It is true, the youth was of a race into 
which the Senor himself had married; but then he 
was not a Sandoval; and if any but a Sandoval wed- 
ded his only child, his noble name would be lost 
forever in that of the husband. Such an idea, al- 
most turned Don Pedro’s brain, which was none 
of the strongest. He called his wife, his daughter, 
Filippo, the confessor, and his whole household 
together, and in the presence of them all pro- 
nounced his malediction, never to be recalled, upon 
his only child, if she did not immediately renounce 
her lover, and solemnly promise never to see him 
more. Julia looked to her mother, who remained si- 
lent, knowing by experience all interference would 
be vain. She turned to Father Jerome, who, raising 
his eyes to Heaven, exclaimed, ‘‘ Daughter, obey 
the will of thy father.” She made the promise, and 
Filippo was turned out of doors to seek his fortune. 

From that time, the sound of merriment, of the 
guitar, and the song, ceased; and the happiness of 
Don Pedro’s mansion was as a thing that had been. 
The confessor preached, exhorted, and lectured, 
and comforted. But what old man ever yet con- 
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soled a young maiden for the loss of a youthful 
lover’? Time, however, paced onward, and Julia’s 
love, having no longer any rational hope to feed 
upon, gradually turned into a high-wrought feel- 
ing of devotion, or of something generally mista- 
ken for devotion in this world. She was sick of the 
world and all things in it, and fancied herself en- 
tirely devoted to another. At length, whether 
prompted by her own wishes, or by the sugges- 
tions of Father Jerome, she desired and obtained 
permission to retire for a while to a neighbouring 
Casa de Exercito, for the purpose of employing 
herself in penance and prayer. 

Here, under the guidance of a rigid old priest, 
Julia passed the day, and the greater portion of 
the night, in religious exercises, without food or 
sleep. The short intervals between long and labo- 
rious chants, were spent in silence and solitude, in 
cells where the light of heaven was carefully ex- 
cluded, and a perpetual gloom spread all around. 
No wonder if her mind sunk under the conflict of 
earthly and heavenly passions, and that by degrees 
reason suffered a temporary alienation. Endea- 
vouring to teach herself to overcome her affection 
for one object, she gradually came to consider it a 
crime in the sight of heaven, to love her parents, 
and that all the ties of nature and consanguinity, 
were only so many snares to entrap the immortal 
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soul, and wean it from heavenly contemplations, 
She returned home, after a seclusion of little more 
than two months in the Casa de Exercito, an object 
which above all others the feeling heart sickens to 
contemplate; a blighted beauty, with affections 
perverted from the course pointed out by nature, 
_ and a brain shaken from its wholesome equilibri- 
um to the verge of distraction. Such was the sub- 
stance of Don Pedro’s details. He related the 
story with the air of a self-sufficient blockhead, 
who was conscious of no blame himself, and per- 
fectly satisfied with his own course of proceeding. 
But with all this I could see with half an eye, he 
would have gladly recalled what he had done; and 
he begged my advice with the air of a mendicant 
friar asking alms. 

** Send for Filippo,” said I. 

** Alas!” replied the Senor, ‘*‘ they say he died 
six weeks ago, in one of the distant mountains.” 

** Are you sure he is dead?” asked I. 

J did not inquire particularly—it was nothing 
to me.” 

‘* Nothing to you, Senor Don Pedro,” cried I, 
not a little nettled at his stupid, unfeeling pride. 
**Is thy only daughter’s happiness, and that of her 
poor mother nothing to thee. Are the restoration of 
the unfortunate girl’s reason, the return of her re- 
pose and her faculties nothing to thee. Inquire 
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for the young man, and if he is alive send for him 
hither.” 

‘I send for him!” quoth the Senor, ‘Ill send 
for the d—I first.” 

** Your daughter’s life depends upon his return, 
Would you see her die?” 

“Let her die—I tell the Senor Hernando, I 
would rather see her dead at my feet, than bear- 
ing any other name, married or single, than that of 
Sandoval de Medellin.” 

** Look ye, Don Pedro,” cried I briskly, “if you 
think to match your daughter with me, you are 
very much mistaken. Her heart is gone, and her 
head according to your account, is following as fast 
as possible. To cut the matter short, I solemnly 
protest on the honour ofa Sandoval, your daughter 
shall never be my wife.” 

Senor Don Pedro looked like a man that had 
been insulted, past all human understanding. The 
blow came from a quarter that almost turned his 
wits inside out, and it was some time before he 
could gather his dignity together, so as to reply in 
a manner becoming his high descent. 

**It is very well,” at length be said; ‘it is very 
well, Senor Don Hernando Cortez de Olid de Al- 
varado de Sandoval de Medellin,” repeating over 
my multiplicity of names with great deliberation. 
“You decline then the honour of my alliance?” 
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**Don Pedro,” said I, ‘* had your daughter’s 
affections been disengaged, and could I have won 
her to bestow them upon me, I would have receiv- 
ed her as the dearest gift of heaven. But she 
loves another, and in the eye of that heaven, be- 
longs to him. She can never be mine, without 
bringing as her dower, eternal regrets, a broken 
heart, and in all probability a mind deranged and 
distracted by conflicting passions. It is now be- 
yond the reach of possibility. But can I not see 
her and Donna Maria’” 

‘*Not to night,” replied Don Pedro stiffly and 
coldly; ‘‘the sight of a stranger” —laying hard em- 
phasis on the word—‘*‘the sight of a stranger would 
agitate and oppress them. In afew days perhaps.” 
Here supper was announced, and the conversation 
was not resumed that evening. 

I was resolved to stay with Senor Don Pedro, at 
all events till I had an interview with Julia, or at 
least her mother. In the mean time, I amused my- 
self with rambling among the recesses of the moun- 
tains, sometimes in one direction, sometimes in an- 
other, as caprice prompted, or the facilities of the 
paths invited. On one of these occasions, when I 
had extended my ramble into one of the most re- 
tired and least frequented vallies, I met with an 
adventure, which I shall refer to when it becomes 
necessary to my story, and not before, I returned 
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late in the evening, and after supper without fur- 
ther circumlocution addressed Senor Don Pedro, 
who had been rather shy, ever since I refused his 
daughter. 

**I have a proposal to make you, Don Pedro.” 

** Be pleased to let me hear it, Senor Don Her- 
nando,” replied he, bowing his nose to the table. 

**] think you told me, Senor, you had no par- 
ticular objection to Filippo, except that he is poor, 
and has not the good fortune to bear the ndme of 
Sandoval. Now suppose he possessed these requi- 
sites of name and fortune, would you recall your 
malediction, and release your daughter from her 
vow?” 

** Without doubt, Senor,” replied he, ‘‘and 
with a lighter heart than I have worn, since the 
hour I uttered the malediction and exacted the 
promise. Ah, Don Hernando, though he brave it 
as he will, a father who can lay it to his heart, that 
he has blighted the happiness of an only child, had 
better be a beast without memory, than remember 
such things.” I never heard the Senor talk half so 
sensibly either before or since. ‘But you talk of 
impossibilities,”” added he with a sigh. 

** By no means—what will be your daughter’s 
portion, when she marries?” 

** Two hundred thousand pesos.” 

** Very well, Senor—you know I am able to 
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perform what I promise, and I pledge the word of 
a Sandoval, that Filippo’s portion shall equal 
her’s.” 

** The D—1 you do,” exclaimed Don Pedro in 
astonishment. 

** 1 do—and in addition to this, I pledge myself 
that within twelve months, Filippo shall receive 
permission from the king of Spain, to bear the 
name and arms of Sandoval de Medellin. What 
say you to that, Senor Don Pedro?” 

“T say,” replied he, ‘‘ that if you can make your 
words good, so willI mine. But alas! Senor Her- 
nando, we are talking after all, of what can never 
be. Canst thou raise the dead from their graves, 
and restore a maiden’s wandering wits?” 

**] warrant you, Senor, Filippo shall rise from 
his grave, whenever I say the word; and I trust in 
heaven, if we can only make poor Julia realize the 
hope that awaits her, she will soon be herself again. 
Can I see her?” 

** Tomorrow,” replied Don Pedro—*“ But Senor 
Hernando,” added he after a long pause, ‘this 
raising of the dead—I hope you don’t mean any 
thing, contrary to the practices of a good Christian. 
I should not like to have any thing to do with the 
black art.” 

*‘Never fear, Don Pedro, all shall be fair and 
above board, on the word of a Catholic gentleman. 
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Take my word for it, neither black spirit or white, 
magician, witch, or d—l, shall have any hand in 
the business.” 

** Aye—yes”—stammered out Don Pedro again, 
** but Senor Hernando, Filippo will not be of the 
blood of Sandoval after all.” 

** No—but his children will, you know, Don 
Pedro.” 

** And so they will!” exclaimed the worthy Se- 
nor, rubbing his hands with infinite satisfaction— 
** truly I had forgotten that. You shall see Julia to- 
morrow morning. Donna Maria shall prepare her.” 

**One moment, Don Pedro. Has your daughter 
heard of Filippo’s death?” 

**She has. Father Jerome thought it would set- 
tle her mind to know it. But from the time it was 
told her, she has wandered still more, and talks 
about nothing but death and the grave.” 

*¢*Twas very considerate in Father Jerome,” 
quoth I, and we parted for the night. The next 
day, after due preparation, I was conducted to a 
retired apartment, where Julia now passed her 
time. She recollected me, and came forward as if 
to welcome my visit. But presently she recoiled 
again, as if some sudden apprehension or antipathy 
had crossed her. It was arranged that we should 
be left alone together, and accordingly Don Pe- 
dro and Donna Maria retired at separate intervals. 
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As the latter left the room, Julia looked wistfully 
at the door through which she had departed. 

** Dost thou want any thing, Julia?” said I. 

** Nothing but your prayers,” replied she ia a 
voice so plaintive and hopeless, that it brought the 
tears into my eyes. After a pause she continued— 

**It was not worth your while to come again. I 
cannot marry you, if my father wishes it ever so 
much. Death is my husband now; hand in hand 
we are walking together unto the house of rest. I 
expect we shall be there by tomorrow night.” 

I could almost have warred with heaven for this. 
Never have I seen, never shall I again see such a 
figure and face. She sat, with spotless hands, folded 
on spotless breast, her redundant black hair and 
black eyesthat sparkled with the almost supernatu- 
ral fires of derangement, contrasting singularly with 
her white dress, and blanched check that was as pale 
and as cold as the snows of the distant mountains. 
Her eyes, like her mind, wandered about rapidly, 
from one object and one thought to another; and 
it was only at intervals that she seemed to settle 
down into a rational comprehension of her situation 
and her sorrows. 

Poor Julia’s mind was evidently desolated by the 
struggles it had undergone. The enthusiasm of 
religion, and the enthusiasm of love, alternately 
swayed her heart, and as one or other attained 
the mastery, her conduct displayed the most way- 
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ward contradictions. At one time she would re- 
proach herself with ingratitude to her parents, and 
falsehood to the memory of her lover; at another 
she would bewail her impiety to heaven, in suffer- 
ing her worldly affections to conquer her devotion. 
Sometimes she would be overcome by the tender 
solicitude and anxious cares of her mother, and 
suddenly throw herself on her bosom, exclaiming, 
“ My dear, dear mother!” and then as suddenly re- 
coil with an hysterical shriek, “I must not love 
you either. The old man told me all earthly at- 
tachments were sinful. I should like to know 
what they were given us for, though.” 

When, after being accustomed to see me, it was 
arranged that I should apprize her of Filippo’s be- 
ing alive, and of her father having relented, I one 
day took an opportunity of mentioning his name. 
She looked at me with a wild wistful air. 

*¢ He is gone to his sad and silent repose,” she 
said after a pause. *‘ He lies cold in his last sleep. 
But it is all for the best. They said he led me like 
a heathen sacrifice, with music and with fatal 
yokes of flowers to my eternal ruin. I shall goto 
heaven the sooner for his death, that’s certain.” 

*¢ You are not glad that Filippo is dead?” said I. 

“Tis better for my soul, but the worse for my 
heart I fear; that will bleed a little when I think, 
as I cannot but do sometimes, of his love, and of 
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his hard fate. Yet the old man told me these 
ties of love and nature were but the Devil’s links, 
with which he binds the immortal soul to earth. I 
am glad he is dead.” And then she wrung her 
hands and shrieked, ‘* Why can I not die!” 

*¢ Then you do not wish he was alive?’ said I. 

** Sometimes I do, and sometimes not,” she re- 
plied. ** But to what purpose should he live. We 
are forever separated in this world. My father has 
sworn, and so have I. But if it were not so—he is 
gone like yesterday, to the other world.” 

**T saw him last Saturday,” said I. 

**What! does his troubled spirit inhabit the 
snows of yonder high mountains? I was told the 
air was too pure there, for any but spirits to breathe. 
But he might better be in his grave; they say 
there is rest there. I should like to meet him, 
now he is dead, for he knows the secret that has 
puzzled all ourrace. But no matter, I shall know it 
too, before long.” 

*¢It was not a spirit I saw. He is not dead; at 
least, he was alive last Saturday,” said I, venturing 
a little nearer the point. Her attention had wan- 
dered a moment; but on hearing this she turned 
wildly, and vehemently exclaimed— 

*¢ Alive? when?” 

‘* Last Saturday, at six o’clock in the afternoon. 
I spoke with him; I shook his hand, it was warm 
19* 
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and alive, as sure as I live at this blessed mo- 
ment.” This did not agitate her as I expected. 

** Well,” said she, after a pause, ‘‘ If he wishes 
to live, let him live; it is nothing to me. But for my 
part, I cannot see what he finds worth living for in 
this poor world. If you should see him again, tell 
him if he comes this way in the spring, he will find 
the flowers springing out of my clay. But there 
will be no heart’s-ease there—that was plucked 
out by the roots by my father, long ago.” 

** He lives,” said I, “in the hope of one day be- 
ing united to thee.” 

**It must be in the grave then—dust to dust. 
Have I not promised, and has not my father 
sworn?”? 

** But if he should recall his oath, and release 
you from your promise, what then?” 

** What then?” cried she wildly; ‘‘would you 
drag me down to the earth, when I am already half 
way to heaven. Would you tie my soul again with 
those wicked worldly bonds, which it has broken 
my heart to rend asunder? Would you make me 
an apostate to my faith, and a traitor to my God? 
Another such struggle, and I shall go quite dis- 
tracted. Leave me, leave me, deceitful cousin. 
Let me die in peace, and go to heaven!” 

I thought it best not to enter into any further 
explanations; but left her to the care of Donna 
Maria. By degrees, the wary and tender mother, 
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at different times disclosed the present state of 
affairs, and gradually and cautiously opened new 
and healing hopes to her wounded spirit. It was 
a sore struggle, and caused a fever which brought 
Julia almost to the brink of the grave. But in this, 
as well as many similar cases, the reaction of the 
body on the mind, and of the mind on the body, 
produced an effect eventually salutary to both. A 
fit of illness, is frequently an effectual cure for the 
severest mental malady. Julia recovered not only 
to the possession of her health, but to the enjoy- 
ment of all those youthful hopes, feelings, and an- 
ticipations, which had been so nearly blighted for- 
ever by superstition and disappointment. 

In the meanwhile Filippo was found and brought 
home by the tailor, who never failed to get at the 
bottom of a secret. True it is that Filippo, know- 
ing his agency in the discovery of his amour, gave 
him a most exemplary drubbing at the first meet- 
ing, for which he afterwards begged his pardon, 
and gave him twenty pesos. The tailor was the 
happiest man alive, for he would have disposed of 
ten drubbings for half the money. The meeting 
of the lovers took place without witnesses, and as 
I am not one of those inspired writers, that can see 
and hear through a stone wall, I shall refrain from 
describing it. It is sufficient for any body but such 
curious people as the tailor, to say that it resulted 
in the happiest effects, They had not taken above 
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a dozen walks by the lake side, before Julia seem- 
ed to think that the holy ties of nature, and the 
sanctified affection of an innocent heart, when felt 
and indulged under the restraints of a delicate 
prudence, and a parent’s approbation, are neither 
an offence to the purest virtue, nor the sublimest 
religion. 

I remained long enough to see the happiness, 
which results from a union of two warm unadulter- 
ated hearts. In good time arrived the king of 
Spain’s sanction, for Filippo to assume the name 
and arms of Sandoval de Medellin, and its arrival 
was most happily followed by the birth of a grand- 
son to Senor Don Pedro, who not only shared in 
the blood, but bore the thrice honoured and re- 
nowned name of Sandoval de Medellin. Don Pe- 
dro was as proud and as happy as a little cock spar- 
row; while all the family sympathized in his joy, 
with the exception of father Jerome, who saw in 
this event the death blow of his expectations in 
behalf of the monastery. I bade them farewell 
about a month afterwards, loaded with blessings 
and followed with tears. I have never seen either 
Julia or Filippo since; but I have adopted a noble, 
gallant boy of theirs, whom they loaded with all 
my names most unmercifully. [look uponhim asmy 
son, and when I die, I intend he shall close my eyes, 


and inherit something besides an old man’s blessing. 
ese P. 

















STANZAS. 


Hast thou not felt the wounding thorn 
That guards the rose? 

And seen full many a lovely morn 
In tempests close’ 


Hast thou not known that sweetest flowers 
Would still decay? 

And that the dearest, happiest hours 
Must pass away? 


But do the roses bloom in vain, 
Nor charm thee more? 

Do not bright days return again, 
Though tempests pour? 


Though flowers must wither—yet their bed 
With buds is rife; 
And still blest hours returning, shed 
Their light on life. 
A. P. L. 





NAPLES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY TRAVELLER. 


Stow sinks the sun, beneath Sicilian seas, 

Whose face scarce moves with evening’s silent 
breeze, 

While purple cloud, and golden beam display, 

The parting glories of the lord of day; 

And o’er the wave, long lines of sparkling light, 

Keep back the shadows of approaching night. 

Hush’d is each sound—save where the ripling oar, 

Guides some lone barque along the fading shore; 

Or boatmen, lingering o’er the watery way, 

Cheer the dull moments with their artless lay. 

Hush’d is each sound—save where from yonder 
steep, : 

The vesper bell, slow echoing o’er the deep, 

Awakes the vestal in her silent cell, 

On scenes of bliss and heavenly dreams to dwell— 

Or where yon city, rising o’er the scene, 

With distant murmurs breaks the deep serene; 

As from her walls, the fitful breezes bear, 

The mingled hum of pleasure and of care. 
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Thus first fair Naries rose upon my sight, 

With grandeur softened by the waning light, 
When, a lone pilgrim from a distant land, 

With eager heart I sought her hallowed strand: 
To breathe the fragrance of its scented gales, 
And tread the mazes of its flowery vales; 
Anxious to see if yet my eye might trace, 
Some lingering reliques of its ancient race; 
Pause at the shrine, where Maro’s ashes sleep, 
And o’er the tomb of murdered Tully weep; 
For in my breast from childhood’s earliest days, 
The patriot’s fervour and the poet’s lays, 

Were of my ardent hopes the dearest themes, 
Were the loved objects of my brighter dreams; 
These still existing, all my thoughts engage, 
And these shall charm me through declining age. 


Delightful land! how all conspires around, 

To spread enchantment o’er thy classic ground; 
The charms of beauty—the rapt poet’s lyre— 
The sage’s lessons, and the hero’s fire, 

The calm contentment of the peasant’s heart, 
The smiles of nature and the pomp of art; 
Umbrageous groves, and fields with plenty gay, 
And streams where Naiadsstill might love to play; 
Blue hills, that lost in far perspective, lie 

Like slumbering mists along the sinking sky; 
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Save where, o’er old Vesuvio’s towering head, 

The murky clouds and rising flames are spread; 

While round his base, the victims of his rage, 

Mark his dread vengeance, through a trackless 
age: 

There buried towns, and ravaged plains appal, 

And mouldering ruins to our thoughts recal, 

Times that shall ever live in classic lore, 

Scenes, ah! how changed, and glories now no more. 


E’en yet methinks, with fancy’s influence warm, 
In yon thick groves I trace the Sibyl’s form, 
Her dress loose floating on the evening air, 

Her locks dishevel’d, and her bosom bare; 

Her bright black eye, as frenzy’s dreams prevail, 
Now glancing wild, now innocently pale: 

As when, in days long passed, on yonder strand, 
She met the leader of the Trojan band; 
Unveiled the regions of eternal night, 

And all the future opened on his sight; 
Warriors, and bards, and statesmen yet to come, 
And the long glories of immortal Rome. 


Nor this alone—but many a well-known name, 
And deeds emblazoned on the roll of fame, 
Dear to the muse, to virtue, glory dear; 

In fancy’s visions to my sight appear. 
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Yon groves, and plains and mountains still prolong, 
The notes that flowed from Maro’s tuneful tongue, 
The sprightlier sounds of Horace’ sportive lyre, 
The deeper griefs which Tasso’s woes inspire; 
The words divine, from Tully’s lips that fell— 
Truth—pure as waters from the holiest well— 

. Zeal—his doomed country that could almost save; 
But found the sole reward a nameless grave. 
Yon lofty towers can many a tale proclaim 
Of love, of glory, tyranny and shame, 
Much to appal us—much that still endears— 
The crimes and virtues of unnumbered years. 





*Tis these—all these! a charm that spread around, 
Give brighter verdure to thy classic ground; 
A holier grandeur to thy tottering towers, 
A cooler freshness to thy shady bowers; 
Add sweeter fragrance to thy evening gales, 
_ And notes of love and music to thy vales. 


E’en I, a stranger from a distant clime, 
Graced with no trophies of the olden time; 
No holy mountain, and no sacred shade, 
The haunt of gods, by godlike poets made; 
No turrets rising o’er the tufted grove, 

By glory hallowed, or romantic love: 

F’en I, in fond remembrance, often dwell, 
On scenes departed that I loved so well. 
20 
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Oft, as I wander o’er our boundless plains, 
O’er hills where yet primeval wildness reigns; 
By inland oceans, decked with flowery isles, 
Where untamed nature still serenely smiles; 
By streams, that eddying with resistless sweep, 
Pour their green torrents o’er the trembling steep: 
Oft in these wilds, Italia seems to rise, 

Her golden harvests, and unclouded skies, 
Gay groups disporting on the level shore, 

Soft music answering to the tardy oar, 

Fair beauty gazing on the evening star, 

Or lovers sighing o’er their rude guitar, 

Or tales, from some old bard’s immortal song, 
That many a joyous evening could prolong. 
These, like the half-formed visions that arise, 
Then float and vanish from our youthful eyes; 
Still as they pass, a softer charm impart, 

And bind fair Naruzs closer to my heart. 




















BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF 


ADMIRAL PAUL JONES. 


JOHN PAUL JONES, who acquired so much 
celebrity as a naval commander and conqueror, 
was the son of Mr. John Paul, a respectable gar- 
dener of Scotland. His father, though indeed of 
that profession, was never in the service of the Earl 
of Selkirk, as has been generally believed, in con- 
nexion with an interesting anecdote of the son’s 
life. The son was born in the parish of Kirkbean, 
in the month of July, 1747, and acquired the rudi- 
ments of his education at the parochial school. 
The proximity of his residence to the Solway 
Firth, is said to have occasioned his early predilec- 
tion for a seafaring life. Conformably to his own 
eager wishes, at the age of twelve, he was sent on 
a voyage to America; and before the age of thir- 
teen was landed on the shores of the Rappahannoc, 
in Virginia. His home, while his ship remained in 
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port, was the house of an elder brother, who had 
married and settled in that colony. After the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeship, he made several 
voyages to foreign ports, and m the year 1773, 
again visited Virginia, in order to arrange the af- 
fairs of his brother, who had died there without 
leaving any family. About this time, he added 
Jones to his name. His two visits to America, are 
believed to have originated that affection and zeal 
which he ever afterwards displayed for her inte- 
rests. 

His biographer informs us that he embraced, soon 
after, the resolution to retire into the country and 
devote the remainder of his days to recluse study; 
but that the rupture between the mother country 
and the colonies, caused him to renounce that 
scheme in favour of one more suitable to his ge- 
nius and habits—warfare on the side of America 
and Liberty. It appears, however, from his let- 
ters, that before he embarked in the American 
cause—at the age of twenty-eight—he had been 
a merchant in Tobago, where he suffered misfor- 
tune and wrong. He tells the Hon. Robert, Mor- 
ris, in a letter, dated 4th September, 1776,—*‘I 
“conclude that Mr. Hewes, (a member of con- 
‘* gress from South Carolina,) has acquainted you 
‘** with the very great misfortune which befel me 
“some years ago, and which brought me into 
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‘*North America.” And, in another letter, to 
Stuart Mawly, Esq. of Tobago, he wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘* After an unprofitable suspense of twenty 
‘months, (having subsisted on fifty pounds only 
‘* during that time, ) when my hopes of relief were 
**entirely cut off, and there remained no possi- 
** bility of my receiving wherewithal to subsist 
** upon, from my effects in your island or in Eng- 
**land, I at last had recourse to strangers for that 
**aid and comfort which was denied me by those 
‘* friends whom I had entrusted with my all. The 
** good offices which are rendered to persons in 
‘*their extreme need, ought to make deep im- 
**sions on grateful minds. In my case, I feel the 
** truth of that sentiment, and am bound by grati- 
**tude as well as honour, to follow the fortunes of 
‘*my late benefactors.” In the same letter, he 
speaks of an individual who had taken an unfair 
advantage of him, withheld his property, and “left 
“him in exile for twenty months—a prey to melan- 
“ choly and want.” He claims, also, a considerable 
balance on account, and requests that it should be 
applied to the payment of his debts, and the sur- 
plus, if any, remitted to his mother for her use. 
The nature of ‘‘the very great misfortune” to 
which he thus referred is not stated, but it may be 
conjectured to have been the ruin of his commer- 
cial business and hopes. Some writers have sup- 
20* 
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posed that it was the death of a seaman, which 
was erroneously ascribed to his hand. That it did 
not implicate his moral character is sufficiently 
evident from the manner in which he mentions it, 
and the intimacy in which he continued to live 
with honourable and eminent men, to whom it 
would seem to have been known. He observed 
to them, with regard to it, ‘‘I am under no con- 
** cern that this, or any past circumstance of my 
*¢ life will sink me in your opinion. Since human 
** wisdom cannot secure us from accidents, it is the 
‘‘ greatest effort of reason to bear them well.” 
The whole of the letter to Mr. Mawly, from which 
we have made a quotation, does greut credit to his 
memory, for the sentiments of personal honour and 
filial piety with which it is enriched. 

It is seen, then, by his correspondence, that 
Jones, in repairing to the standard of the colonies, 
sought subsistence, as well as fame and the gratifi- 
cation of his love of freedom. He came indeed with 
the excellent principles of gratitude and philan- 
thropy, and acted upon them uniformly, His con- 
nexions among the British naval officers had been 
even distinguished; his professional studies exten- 
sive and sound; and his character and talents must 
have been of some note, to judge from the post 
which congress at once assigned him—that of first 
lieutenant of the Alfred of 28 guns. On board of 
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that vessel, before Philadelphia, on the 22d of 
December, 1775, he hoisted, with his own hands, 
the flag of Independent America—this being the 
first time it was ever displayed. 

On the 17th of February, he sailed with the small 
American ficet, on the successful expedition 
against New Providen.e, and commanded on the 
Alfred’s lower gun-deck, in the hot engagement 
which part of the fleet had, on its return, with the 
British man of war Glasgow. The Alfred sustain- 
ed for some time the enemy’s whole fire, and was 
much damaged in the action. On the 10th of 
May, 1776, Jones was placed in the command of 
the sloop Providence of 12 guns, in which he 
greatly annoyed the British trade, and protected 
the American. On the 7th of October, he had al- 
ready taken nineteen sail of the enemy’s vessels, 
having manned and sent in eight prizes, and sunk 
or burnt the rest. While on this cruise, he fell 
in with the British frigate Solebay of 28 guns, 
near the island of Bermuda, and had a sharp ac- 
tion with her of several hours; he was fortunate in 
effecting his escape from a force so superior. He 
had, also, in the direction of Nova Scotia, a ren- 
counter at long shot, with the Milford of 32 guns. 
Being unable to cope with her, he ran into a small 
harbour and destroyed some fishing vessels. He 
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next went to Isle Madame, destroyed some fishing 
establishments there, and set on fire every vessel 
he could not take away. It was within a period of 
only six weeks and five days, that he inflicted all 
these losses on the enemy. His share of prize-mo- 
ney appears to have been considerable. Immedi- 
ately on his return, it was proposed to him to take 
command of an expedition, with three vessels, the 
Alfred, Providence, and Hampden, in part to de- 
stroy the fishery of Newfoundland, but principally 
to rescue about a hundred Americans, who were 
detained as prisoners and slaves in the coal pits of 
Cape Breton. Owing to the want of men, he was 
obliged to go to sea with the Alfred and Provi- 
dence alone. In this adventure, he took a vessel 
from Liverpool, and the armed ship Mellish, hav- 
ing on board ten thousand suits of uniform—a most 
seasonable and animating supply for the American 
troops. He captured a third vessel on the 16th 
of November, and on the 18th, the Providence 
parted company in the night, in violation of his 
orders. He proceeded, nevertheless, to Isle Roy- 
ale, where he destroyed a valuable transport, and 
fired the buildings appropriated to the whale and 
eod fisheries. Not far from that island, he made 
prize of a vessel laden with furs, and on the fol- 
jowing day captured a privateer of sixteen guns. 
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The main object of his enterprise, however—the 
liberation of the American prisoners—could not be 
effected with so small a force. 

In May 1777, Jones received a new proof of the 
good opinion of congress, in an order to sail for 
France, with positive directions to the American 
commissioners at Paris, to invest him with the com- 
mand of a fine frigate which had been purchased 
from the French government for the United States. 
In the following month he was appointed to the 
command of the Ranger ship of war, in which he 
sailed for Nantz, where he arrived in December. 
The Ranger is believed to have been the first ship 
that bore the national flag to Europe, and the first 
also that received a salute of honour from a foreign 
man of war. 

On the 18th of April Jones set out with her from 
Brest, on his famous cruize in the Irish Channel. 
He made prize of various merchant vessels, and 
captured the British ship of war Drake, mounting 
twenty guns, with more than her complement 
of officers and men. The action between the Ran- 
ger and Drake was warm, close and obstinate. The 
latter lost in killed and wounded forty-two men; 
her captain and lieutenant died in a day or two, of 
wounds received in the battle; and she was cut up 
in every part ; while the former, though not of su- 
perior force, suffered but little injury, compara- 
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tively, and counted only two killed and six wound- 
ed of her crew. Before this action Jones had at- 
tempted a descent at Whitehaven, where he made 
himself master of two forts, spiked thirty heavy 
cannon, burned some vessels, and would have de- 
stroyed more than two hundred ships, besides the 
town, had not accident prevented him from land- 
ing as early as he intended. 

Among the remarkable incidents of this cruize, 
we may distinguish his descent at St. Mary’s Isle, 
with the design of surprising the Earl of Selkirk 
in his residence, and detaining him until, through 
his means, a general and fair exchange of prisoners 
might be brought about with Great Britain. What 
passed on the occasion may be best told in his own 
language, as he related it in a beautiful and most 
eloquent letter to the Countess of Selkirk. 

** When I was informed, by some men whom I 
** met at landing, that his lordship was absent, I 
** walked back to my boat, determined to leave the 
**isiand. By the way, however, some officers who 
**were with me, could not forbear expressing 
*‘ their dissent; observing that in America, no de- 
**licacy was shown by the English, who took 
**away all sorts of moveable property—not only 
**setting fire to towns and the houses of the 
** rich, without distinction, but not even sparing 
‘* the wretched hamlets and milch cows of the poor 
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«< and helpless, at the approach of the inclement 
** winter. That party had been with me the same 
‘morning at Whitehaven; some complaisance, 
“‘ therefore, was their due. I had but a moment to 
**think how I might gratify them, and at the 
‘*same time do your ladyship tle least injury. I 
** charged the two officers to permit none of the 
** seamen to enter the house, or to hurt any thing 
** about it—to treat you, madam, with the utmost 
** respect—to accept of the plate which was offer- 
**ed, and to come away without making a search 
‘‘or demanding any thing else. I am induced to 
** believe that I was punctually obeyed, since Iam 
‘informed that the plate which they brought 
** away, is far short of the quantity expressed in 
** the inventory which accompaniedit. I have gra- 
§* tified my men; and when the plate is sold, I shall 
‘© become the purchaser, and will gratify my own 
‘‘feelings by restoring it to you by such convey- 
*¢ ance as you shall please to direct.” 

The Earl of Selkirk bore public testimony, in 
the name of his countess, to the excellent behavi- 
our of the party. Jones actually purchased the 
plate; induced Congress to relinquish their *‘ real 
*¢ or supposed interest” in it; and restored it to 
the lady as soon as possible. The prime minister 
of France, from whom he obtained permission to 
transport it by land from L.’Orient to Calais, wrote to 
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him—* That action, sir,’’ (the purchase and re- 
turn of the plate,) ‘is worthy of the reputation 
**which you have acquired by your conduct, and 
** proves that true valour perfectly agrees with hu- 
** manity and generosity.” 

The Ranger returned from her cruize, and came 
to anchor in Brest roads in May, 1778. It is almost 
inconceivable at this day, what a degree of alarm 
and horror was excited on the British and Irish 
coasts, by the enterprises against Whitehaven and 
St. Mary’s Isle, and the capture of the Drake. 
Look-out vessels were multiplied; fortifications 
constructed; troops called forth in every direction; 
and the whole population agitated by terrible ru- 
mours. Jones could not have been more dreaded 
had he possessed the gift of ubiquity, and a force 
equal to that of the grand armada. 

Through the mismanagement of the French au- 
thorities, and the improvidence or prejudice of 
one of the American commissioners, Jones was de- 
tained on shore, or in port, in France, until the 
year 1779, when the French minister of marine an- 
nounced to him, that the king had thought proper 
to place under his command the ship Duras of forty 
guns, leaving it to him to determine the course 
which he should take, whether in the European 
or American seas. The fine frigate which Con- 
gress intended for him, when he was sent to France, 
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was withheld there for political reasons. In the 
interval of his detention, he addressed the most 
earnest, spirited, and able remonstrances respect- 
ing his inactivity, to the minister of marine, the 
American commissioners, and directly also to Louis 
XVI. himself. Various arrangements were indeed 
made to form squadrons for him, with which he 
should assail again the British coasts or scour the 
northern seas; but they were frustrated either by 
intrigue or irresolution. The plans of armaments 
and enterprises which he vainly submitted, are 
marked by the utmost boldness, zeal, and saga- 
city, and would have signalized the erain Europe, 
if they had been adopted, and prepared for exe- 
cution according to his sound and comprehensive 
views. 

He accepted the command of the Duras, which 
name, with the permission of the government, he 
altered to Bon Homme Ricaarp, in compliment to 
Dr. Franklin’s Poor Richard. Four vessels, the 
Alliance of 36 guns, the Pallas of 30, the Cerf 
of 18, and the Vengeance of 12, were associated 
under his command with his ship. They sailed to- 
gether on the 19th of June 1779, from L’Orient, 
with a large convoy of merchant ships and trans- 
ports for Bordeaux and the intermediate ports, 
which was safely conducted. In this cruize, the 
Bon Homme Richard was found to be in a bad 
21 
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condition, and the captain of the Alliance, Lan- 
dais, disposed to thwart the commodore in every 
particular. The other captains, from jealousy or 
misunderstanding with regard to the extent of his 
authority, were not much better prepared for a 
cordial co-operation. He appeared with his squa- 
dron off the coast of Ireland in August, making 
prizes as he proceeded, and designing to try a 
descent upon the town of Leith and lay it under 
contribution. This important scheme failed, owing 
to the backwardness of the captains of the Pallas 
and Vengeance, and a sudden gale of wind. 

It was on the 23d of September that, with those 
two vessels in company, off Flamborough Head, 
he descried a fleet of forty-one sail of merchant- 
men, protected by two ships of war. The fleet 
crowded sail for the shore, and the ships of war 
made dispositions for battle. Jones stretched all 
his canvass to overtake them, but did not reach 
the largest until seven o’clock in the -evening: 
when within pistol shot, and as soon as hailed by 
the other, he fired a whole broadside. Thus began 
the famous action between the old and crazy Bon 
Homme Richard and the British frigate Serapis, a 
new ship of forty-four guns, built on the most ap- 
proved construction, with two complete batteries, 
one of them of eighteen pounders, and commanded 
by the brave Commodore Richard Pearson. A 
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more desperate and sanguinary engagement never 
took place. We must refer the reader for the par- 
ticulars of it, to the official reports contained in 
the journals of the time. He remained the victor, 
but had as he expresses himself, ‘the inexpres- 
sible grief,” to see his own ship, the Bon Homme Ri- 
chard, sink and disappear soon after he had taken 
possession of his prize. The Pallas engaged the 
other British vessel, the Countess of Scarborough 
of twenty six pounders, and took her after an ac- 
tion of two hours. One of the most extraordinary 
incidents of the affair was the conduct of Landais, 
the captain of the Alliance, who, instead of assist- 
ing Jones, fired into the Bon Homme Richard dur- 
ing the battle, killed several of her best men, and 
did considerable injury to her hull. Jones enter- 
ed the Texel with the remainder of his squadron, 
five hundred prisoners, and his two prizes, on the 
3d of October, 1779. The squadron captured 

fifteen sail in all, during the cruize. In a report 
of the grand pensionary of Amsterdam, it is said 
that the English ambassador at the Hague not only 
claimed the restitution of the British vessels, by re- 
peated memorials to the States General, but “ did all 
‘in his power with the magistrates and private citi- 
‘* zens of Amsterdam, to induce them to lay hands 
** on the person of the Scotch pirate, Paul Jones, 
‘¢ but in vain, as no person had the baseness or the 
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**courage to comply with his desire in this re- 
‘‘ spect.” However, the ambassador prevailed so 
far, as to have Jones driven from the Texel by 
order of the prince of Orange. He might have 
remained, if he would have consented to accept a 
commission from the French king, to hoist the 
French flag. But he peremptorily refused to 
allow his squadron to be considered as any other 
than American, or to fight under any other flag 
than that of the United States. His firm and able 
conduct, while lying in the Texel, influenced most 
favourably the deliberations of the States General. 
It was indeed, their indulgence towards him, 
which particularly excited the resentment of the 
British cabinet against Holland, and stood the first 
article of complaint in the British declaration of 
war. 

He left the Texel in the Alliance on the 27th of 
December, made his passage safe through the 
channel in spite of all the British cruizing ships and 
squadrons, anchored at Corogne, sailed thence 
on the 28th of January, and before his arrival at 
L’Orientin February, narrowly escaped shipwreck 
from severe weather. 

The action with the Serapis, and the capture of 
the two vessels, created the strongest sensation 
throughout Europe, and Jones was exalted to a 
celebrity and importance which no other officer of 
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his rank, in similar circumstances, had ever reach- 
ed. Orders were expedited in every direction by 
the British government, for ships of war to put to 
sea in quest of him, and take him at all hazards; 
he has related in one of his letters that no less 
than forty-two ships of war and frigates were sent in 
_ pursuit, or posted to intercept him in every quar- 
ter; compliments were showered upon him by the 
continental princes and statesmen; he was recciv- 
ed at Paris in the highest private circles, and at 
court, with the utmost distinction and enthusiasm; 
the French king presented him with a splendid 
sword, and after requesting and obtaining the ap- 
probation of the American congress, invested him 
with the order of Military Merit. It was announc- 
ed officially to congress, that if, on the return of 
the commodore, they should think proper to give 
him the command of any new expedition, his most 
Christian majesty would receive him again with 
pleasure. That body passed resolutions declaring 
the deep sense which they entertained of his 

bravery and conduct, and offering ‘‘ the thanks of 
**the United States for the eminent services, by 

‘* which he had added lustre to his character and 

‘*to the American arms.” On his arrival at 

L’Orient, he manifested at once his anxiety cither 

to be placed at the head of some considerable en- 

terprise or despatched to America. The latter 

21* 
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alternative was adopted, and he put to sea in the 
Ariel bound home, in October 1780. A tempest, 
the most violent which he had ever experienced, 
forced him to return with the loss of his masts. He 
sailed again in December, and arrived safely in the 
United States. On this passage he had an engage- 
ment with the British frigate Triumph of twenty 
guns. After a short resistance, the enemy. struck 
his colours; and the English captain begged for 
quarters, saying that half his people were killed; 
but as soon as the Ariel ceased to fire, he filled his 
sails and made his escape. 

Jones was welcomed in the United States, with 
every mark of gratitude and admiration, by both 
individuals and pyblic bodies. He carried with 
him the strongest testimonials from Franklin, 
Adams, and the French cabinet. Washington and 
Lafayette addressed him in letters, announcing 
the particular stress which they laid upon his ser- 
vices and abilities. ‘I am impatient,” wrote La- 
fayette, ‘‘ to hear that you are again ready to sail; 
**and I am of opinion that we ought to unite un- 
**der you, every continental ship we can muster, 
** with such a body of well-appointed marines as 
** might cut a good figure ashore, and then give 
**you plenty of provisions and carte blanche.” 
John Adams observed, ‘if I could see a prospect 
** of half a dozen line of battle ships under the 
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** American flag, commanded by Conimodore Paul 
** Jones, engaged with an equal British force, I 
‘* apprehend the event would be so glorious for 
**the United States, and lay so sure a foundation 
“for their prosperity, that it would be a rich 
** compensation for the continuance of the war.” 
On the 26th of June, 1781, Congress unani- 
mously appointed Jones to the command of the 
America, one of the seventy-four gun ships which 
that body had ordered to be built. He was en- 
gaged sixteen months in superintending the con- 
struction of this vessel, but the king of France, 
happening: to lose a ship of that class in the har- 
bour of Boston, the United States presented the 
America to him as a substitute, and Jones was 
thus left without employment. Impatient of inac- 
tion, and anxious to become proficient in naval 
tactics on a large scale, he exerted himself to ob- 
tain permission from Congress to join the French 
fleet, then in the United States under the com- 
mand of the Marquis de Vaudreuil, on an expedi- 
tion against the island of Jamaica. Congress pass- 
ed a resolution, by which the leave which he soli- 
cited was accorded, and the American “‘ agent of 
marine” instructed to recommend him to the coun- 
tenance of the Marquis de Vaudreuil. The admiral 
received him with much honour on board his own 
ship, the Triumphant, and lodged him in his coun- 
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cil-chamber with the Baron de Viomenil, who com- 
manded the troops distributed in the fleet. The plan 
of the expedition failed from various causes: the 
Triumphant arrived at Porto Cabello in the begin- 
ning of 1783, and there received the news of a ge- 
neral peace and the recognition of American inde- 
pendence. Jones then returned to Philadelphia by 
the way of the West Indies, having spent five 
months on board of the French fleet, the officers 
of which had constantly loaded him with civilities. 
He carried with him a recommendatory letterfrom 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil, conceived in terms of 
warm respect for his character, and lively interest 
for his welfare. 

In the autumn of the same year, Jones asked 
and procured from Congress, authority to return 
to Europe, as accredited agent, to adjust with the 
Court of France, the payment of the prize-money 
due to the officers and men, who had served on 
board the squadron which he had commanded in Eu- 
rope. In the accomplishment of this agency, there 
were considerable rival pretensions and other pow- 
erful obstacles to be overcome, which could not 
have been surmounted but by the superior indus- 
try, energy, address, and influence that he exert- 
ed in the struggle. His official correspondence in 
regard to the claims in question, forms a lasting 
monument of the ability and zeal with which he 
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urged, for several years without intermission, the 
rights of his brave comrades. He succeeded at 
length in obtaining a settlement in their favour, 
and after he had compassed that object, undertook 
a journey to Denmark, under the auspices of the 
American ambassadors at Paris, and the French 
minister of foreign affairs, in order to draw from 
the Danish Court, compensation for certain prizes 
which he had taken in Europe, and which had been 
given up by the persons in authority at Bergen in 
Norway. 

On this errand, he left Paris in the spring of 
1787; but an unforeseen and now unknown circum- 
stance in his private affairs, compelled him, onhis 
arrival at Brussels, to suspend the journey and 
cross the ocean. In October, of the year just men- 
tioned, Congress passed unanimously resolutions 
ordering a gold medal to be struck and presented 
to him in commemoration of his exploits, and sig- 
nifying that it would be acceptable to the United 
States, that his Christian Majesty ‘‘ should be pleas- 
**ed to permit him to embark with his fleets of 
“evolution,” for the purpose of acquiring that 
knowledge which might render him more exten- 
sively useful at a future period. The secretary 
for foreign affairs was ordered to prepare a letter 
of request to his majesty, in the name of Congress, 
of which letter Jones was made the bearer. 
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Jones soon embarked again for Europe, and 
reached Paris in December of 1787. Under the 
authority of a resolution of congress, the Ameri- 
can minister at the French Court, Mr. Jefferson, 
then appointed him public agent to solicit justice 
from the Danish government. He proceeded on 
this mission with as: little delay as possible, and 
had a most flattering reception at Copenhagen. 
The minister plenipotentiary of France introduced 
him in form to the King of Denmark and the royal 
family, all of whom distinguished him in a parti- 
cular manner, and at whose table he partook of a 
brilliant entertainment. Though, as he wrote to 
Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ continually feasted,”’ he did not fail 
to press his demand for indemnity. The Danish 
court, however, from motives of policy or parsi- 
mony, objected to him the want of full powers to 
treat, and transferred the negotiation to Paris. As 
his presence at Copenhagen was thus rendered 
unnecessary, he gratified his desire of visiting Rus- 
sia, whose renowned empress, Catherine II. had 
invited him to her capital with the most tempting 
promises of patronage. He went through Sweden 
to St. Petersburg, and on his route, having found 
the Gulf de Bothnia barred with ice, and made 
several fruitless attempts to cross it in a small open 
boat, he compelled the Swedish peasants to steer 
as he directed them for the Gulf of Finland, and, 
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after about four or five hundred miles of navigation, 
he landed safely at Revel. This voyage was re- 
garded as a kind of miracle, being what had never 
been attempted before, unless in large vessels. 
The empress of all the Russias welcomed him em- 
phatically at her court. She spoke to him often, 
as he relates, of the United States, and expressed 
her persuasion that the American revolution could 
not fail to bring about others, and to influence 
every other government. 

At this period, the Russians were at war with 
the Turks, and needed the aid of foreign naval 
talents. Mr. Jefferson had put in train the selec- 
tion of Jones to command a division of the Russian 
fleet. Catherine conferred on him immediately 
the grade of rear-admiral. We find him, in the 
month of June, 1788, commanding on board the 
Russian man of war, Wolodimer, in the Liman sea, 
before Oczakoff, and co-operating with Prince Po- 
temkin, in that faveurite’s notable campaign. The 
rear-admiral sustained his reputation by the most 
sagacious counsels and daring valour, but he was 
denied adequate scope for his skill and courage, 
and incurred the enmity of the Prince, in conse- 
quence, as it is supposed, of his having disputed 
the accuracy of the accounts which his Highness 
transmitted to the empress, of the naval and mili- 
tary operations under his direction. An overpow- 
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ering influence at court, caused his command to be 
transferred from the Liman to the Northern Seas; 
which was equivalent to a sentence of inactivity 
for an indefinite term. Jones repaired to St. Pe- 
tersburg in the beginning of the year 1789, eager 
for the redress of this injustice, and full of projects 
by which the Russian arms and his own character 
would have been effectually served. There he re- 
mained for a number of months, without being 
gratified in his main pursuit, but without ultimately 
losing the countenance of the empress, notwith- 
standing the incessant efforts of the English party 
at her court to destroy him in her estimation. She 
decorated him with the insignia of the order of St. 
Ann, and when he resolved to leave a country 


where he believed himself to be wronged in his 
professional quality, she insisted upon his retain- 
ing his rank and emoluments, and granted him 
permission to absent himself only for a limited 
time. : 


What he performed in her service remained until 
lately, almost concealed from the world. The pub- 
lication of his correspondence, has furnished mate- 
rials for judging as to his real situation and achiev- 
ments under Potemkin. He has stated them him- 
self in a manner which must extort general be- 
lief, in letters to the prince and to the empress Ca- 
therine. To the former he held this language. 
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** It only rests with me, my lord, to unmask the 
** villany of my enemies, by publishing my journal 
‘of the operations of the campaign of Liman, 
** with the proofs clear as the day—which I have 
**in my hands. It only rests with me to prove 
** that I directed under your orders, all the useful 
_ operations against the captain pacha; that it was 

** I who beat him on the 7th of June; that it was I 
‘Sand the brave men whom I commanded, who 
** conquered him on the 17th of June; that it was 
**I who gave to general Suwarrow, (he had the 
*¢ nobleness to declare it at court before me, to the 
‘** most respectable witnesses, ) the first project to 
‘establish the battery and breast-works on the 
‘¢Isthmus of Kinbourn, and which was of such 
‘¢ great utility on the night of the 17th—18th of 
**‘ June; that it was I, in person, who towed with 
*¢ my sloops and other vessels, the batteries which 
*¢ were nearest to the place the Ist of July, and 
**‘ who took the Turkish gallies by boarding very 
*¢ much in advance of our line. The 17th of June 
‘* I gained over the captain pacha a complete vic- 
‘*tory, which saved Cherson and Kinbourn, the 
‘* terror of which caused the enemy to lose nine 
‘* vessels of war in their precipitate flight on the 
*‘ following night, under the cannon of the battery 
‘¢ and breast-work, which I had caused to be erect- 
** ed on the Isthmus of Kinbourn, I had the ho- 

22 
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*¢ nour to receive from you letters of thanks for my 
**conduct in the affairs of the 7th and 17th of 
** June.” To the empress he wrote, “I have in 
** my hands the meansto prove, incontestibly, that 
**I directed all the useful operations against the 
** captain pacha. The task which was given me at 
**this critical conjuncture was very difficult. I 
** was obliged to sacrifice my own opinion, and 
‘‘risk my military reputation for the benefit of 
*¢ your empire.” 

The wish of the American congress that he 
should improve himself in the art of conducting 
fleets and naval operations; the instigation of the 
American ambassador at Paris; the fashion of the 
times; the example of many of the most gallant 
warriors of Europe, and the character of the ene- 
my against whom he was to fight, constitute the 
apology of Jones for entering into the service of 
Russia. He never ceased to cherish and study 
American interests. When about to accept the 
offers of Catherine, he wrote to Mr. Jefferson— 
** I have not forsaken a country that has had many 
‘and difficult proofs of my steady affection; and 
‘© T can never renounce the glorious title of a citi- 
** zen of the United States.” And, in addressing 
that gentleman and the Marquis de la Fayette, from 
the Liman, on board his Russian seventy-four, he 
proposed new schemes of commerce for the United 
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States, and anxiously dwelt upon their new con- 
stitution, adding “I certainly wish to be useful to 
**the country I have so long served. I love the 
** people and their cause, and shall always rejoice 
** when I can be useful to promote their cause. I 
**can in no situation, however remote I am, be 
** easy while the liberties of America seem to me 
**to be in danger.” 

It could not be expected that Jones would 
flourish and advance as a Russian officer, whatever 
display of valour and skill he might make in the 
outset. He was too obnoxious to the British, and 
of too candid and impetuous a temper. Count 
Segur, who was then minister plenipotentiary of 
France, at St. Petersburg, observed in a letter 
concerning him—*“he had a right to promotion 
‘and a recompense; but this celebrated sailor, 
‘‘ knowing better how to conduct himself in the 
*¢ midst of his battles than in courts, has offended 
‘* by his frankness some of the most powerful peo- 
‘** ple, and amongst others the prince Potemkin.” 
Some blame may be thrown upon Jones, for his 
endeavour in the year 1791, to obtain employment 
a second time in the Russian fleet. He had been 
ill treated, and knew by experience, the preca- 
riousness and other disadvantages of the connexion. 
In his appeals to the empress and prince Potemkin, 
on the subject, there is a curious mixture of bold- 
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mess and complaisance. Russia was the only coun- 
try engaged in hostilities, and he could not endure 
to remain inert and aloof from scenes of: battle, in 
which he thought himself qualified to bear a pro- 
minent part. It has been truly remarked that he 
was emphatically a man of action, and that every 
hour which was not strictly devoted to the acqui- 
sition of professional science or fame, appeared to 
render him unhappy. « 

In the first years of his career as an American 
officer, Jones would seem to have acquired fortune 
enough for his wants: he served as such in Europe 
without pay or dgnative; and even made advances 
from his own pute for the repair and equipment of 
public vessels; he incurred much trouble and ex- 
pense in prosecuting the claims of his comrades for 
prize-money, but sought no gain for himself. A few 
days after his arrival at St. Petersburg from Co- 
penhagen, he received a patent from the king of 
Denmark, in which~an annuity for life, of fifteen 
hundred crowns Danish; was granted to him as a 
mark of esteem ‘‘far-the regard which he had 
«‘ shown to the Danish, fag during the time of his 
‘*command in the Northern Seas.” For three 
years he made no use ‘ef this pgtent, and, in all 
likelihood, would never have dout so, had he not 
fallen into pecuniary emMarrassments, which were 
produced by his liberal.expenditare. These facts 
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are cited in order to exemplify his disinterestedness 
in relation to money, which he certainly had op- 
portunities of accumulating to an amount far be- 
yond that of which he lived or died possessed. He 
concluded a letter to the empress of Russia, dated 
in 1791, with this sentence; ‘‘ My fortune, as you 
‘* know, is not very considerable; but as I am phi- 
**losopher enough to confine myself to my means, 
**J shall always be rich.” It appears. from his 
will, that he retained to the end, an estate suffi- 
cient for his personal independence and comfort. 

We have but a meagre record of the last days of 
this eminent person. He passed them partly in 
Holland and partly in France, and expired at Paris, 
of water in the chest, om the 12th of September, 
1792, in the forty-fifth year of his age. The nota- 
ries before whom he made his will in July of that 
year, state, in their preamble to it, that they found 
him at his lodgings, sitting in an easy chair, sick 
in body, but of sound mind, memory, and judg- 
ment. The National Assembly, who were in ses- 
sion at the period of his decease, sent a deputa- 
tion to attend his funeral, and went into mourning 
as a tribute of respect. 

Jones was fond of writing. His correspondence 
was voluminous; he composed long memorials, and 
recorded in his journal not only his deeds, but 
his sentiments. His style is fluent, nervous, gene- 
22° 
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rally correct, and sometinvés elegant; and several 
of his letters might be adduced as fine speciniens 
both of thought and expression. We cannot refrain 
from quoting a passage of one of them, addressed 
to a lady, to show the occasional felicity of his per: 
*€ You tell me in your letter, madam, that the ink! 
** stand I had the honour to present to you as a 
6* small token of my esteem, shall be reserved for 
**the purpose of writing what concernsme. Now, 
**I wish you to see my idea in a more expanded 
** light, and would have you make use of that ink- 
‘¢ stand to instruct mankind, and support the dig- 
*¢nity of human nature.” He has left effusions in 
verse, that warrant us in ascribing to him no mean 
taste and talents for poetry. Had he cultivated let- 
ters especially, he would have gathered laurels in 
that field. 

His public history, and such of his letters and 
memorials as are extant, afford us means of noting 
the faults of his character and the errors of his 
course. He was impetuous, and impatient of all 
control or co-ordinate authority; he had an insatia- 
ble appetite for command and distinction; he be- 
came vainglorious, as his lettérs evince; he in- 
curred enmities and fell into altercations, which 
diminished his public usefulness -and obstructed 
his professional progress, and might have been 
avoided without disparagement. It is true, how- 
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ever, that there was enough to exasperate a less 
ambitious and ardent spirit, in the perversity, or 
treachery, or dulness, of some of those who were 
associated with him in his most cherished enter- 
prises; in the improvident neglect of his plans; 
and the inadequate application of his abilities and 
repute. From whatever cause, neither Congress 
nor the French government profited of his coun- 
sels and capacity, in the mode and degree which 
he regarded as wise, easy, and due, and which all 
may now see in the same light. According to the 
testimony of his officers, his deportment in com- 
manding was affable, polite, and kind towards the 
sailors and soldies as well as them. The rigid dis- 
cipline which he always strove to maintain; the 
daring and fierce vehemence with which he fought; 
and the nature of his enterprises, gave some co- 
lour to the imputations of inhumanity and coarse 
violence which were cast upon him by the enemy. 
Butthey are abundantly disproved in the testimony 
just mentioned; in the tenor of his private letters, 
and the esteem and friendship which he won, by 
his manners and dispositions, in social intercourse. 

It has been from ignorance of the Admiral’s true 
history, or inveterate prejudice, and certsinly with 
deep injustice, that British writers have persisted 
in designating him as a renegade, pirate, or priva- 
teersman. He never fought in any other than a re- 
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gularly commissioned national vessel. In the Ame- 
rican service he stood on the same footing as the 
Montgomerys, Lees, Barrys, and a hundred other 
conspicuous champions of American independence, 
who were not natives of the country which they 
so nobly assisted. It cannot be pretended that the 
expeditions upon which he was employed, or his 
proceedings in the accomplishment of them, were 
not fully warranted by the laws of war, and ren- 
dered even necessary in the way of retaliation, by 
the antecedent and repeated depredations and 
cruelties which the British committed on the Ame- 
rican coast. Jones was determined, as he fre- 
quently suggests in his letters, to retort the evils 
wantonly inflicted upon the Americans, and compel 
the British government to acquiesce in an ex- 
change of prisoners; and this he at length achiev- 
ed by the number of British subjects whom he 
captured. He has adverted himself, in his corres- 
pondence, with much feeling, to the ‘false and 
malignant assertion” that he had commanded ‘‘a 
squadron of privateers.”” The man with whom such 
personages as the Prince de Nassau, the Marquis 
de la Fayette, and many more of high rank and 
character, were ambitious of being associated on 
the ocean; who was appointed to the command of 
an American seventy-four gun ship, and became a 
rear admiral in the Russian fleet, could no longer, 
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with any propriety or grace, be denied, in any 
quarter, the titles and consideration appropriate 
to regular officers according to their elevation. 

In person, Jones was rather below the middle 
size; thin, but muscular, and very agile. His eye 
was expressive and his visage professional, though 
not coarse. On his quarter deck, as well as on 
shore, he was always dressed with particular neat- 
ness, and studious of the manners and language of 
a gentleman. In battle he displayed full self-pos- 
session, with the most resolute spirit. Such of the 
enemy as fell into his hands, experienced from 
him the most liberal treatment, and some made 
public acknowledgment of his humanity and cour- 
tesy. His personal qualities and demeanour were 
not found unequal to the intimacies which he en- 
joyed in ‘41 first circles of European society, and 
the social honours which attended him at the 
courts of France, Denmark, and Russia. It does not 
' appear that he was ever married. Amorous billets 
have been discovered among his papers, that be- 
tray more than one tender connexion with women 
of rank, who were won by his fame or his assidui- 
ties. This part of his history reflects no credit on 
his memory, and it can be merely touched. If any 
excuse could be offered for his irregularities, it 
might be found in the prescriptive licentiousness 
of the fashionable world with which he mixed. 





















THE GARLAND. 





IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





1 once wove me a garland of flowerets bright, 

By the twinkling of stars, and the moon’s gentle 
light; 

While loud sung the thrush, and the nightingale 
sweet, 

And the heart in my bosom—how quickly it beat! 


And I thought, by the tears of the morning be- 
dew’d, 

My garland would have all its freshness renew’d— 

That its flowers more bright in the day-light 
would bloom, 

And the air be enrich’d by its fragrant perfume. 


The morning soon dawn’d, and the lark rose on 
high, 

And his carol was sweet, as he soar’d to the sky— 

Then mute was the nightingale—soft the dew fell, 

And its diamond drops deck’d every flower of the 
dell. 
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Soon glows the bright sea in the beams of the 
morn, 

Which its gay swelling billows with sparkles 
adorn— 

I look’d on my garland, now illum’d by the ray, 

I look’d on my garland—it had wither’d away! 


Then the glories of morn that had charm’d me be- 
fore, 

And the song of the lark could delight me no more; 

And I wept as I gaz’d, with a sorrowful mind, 

Onthe poor wither’d wreath, I so fondly had twined. 


The soft breeze, as it pass’d, bore a voice to my 
ear— 

** Alas thou fond youth! what avails thy sad tear? 

** Thy regrets for thy garland are lavish’d in vain, 

**For what once has wither’d, blooms never 


again!” 


** What, never!” I cried, as the garland I prest, 
Almost with a throb of despair, to my breast:— 
** Farewell then, forever;”’ and I cast it away; 
For that garland was Hope—and I wept its decay. 
A. P. L. 





REBECCA 


IN THE 


PRISON AT TEMPLESTOWE. 


THIS beautiful illustration of one of the finest 
incidents of modern romance, is now for the first 
presented tothe public. Itrepresents the scene, in 
which the Scottish novelist has placed before us 
the exquisite character of Rebecca, with a softened, 
yet deeper interest, than in any other of the pages 
of Ivanhoe. When she appears before us divested 
of the firmer traits of her character—but only be- 
cause she is not called upon to exercise them—in 
all the subduing loveliness of angelic resignation; 
when torn from her father and her home—immur- 
ed, without a female companion, in the abode of 
cruelty and superstition; when dragged defence- 
less and unpitied, before the rude tribunal of mili- 
tary superstition; when condemned almost un- 
heard to an agonizing death, for a crime that her 
soul knew not; when tempted, but vainly tempt- 
ed by the proud Templar, with all the visions of 
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romantic glory, to alter the firm purpose of her 
soul—she could still with gentle resignation, for- 
get all her sufferings and danger, and pour forth 
her fervours to the Father who is always present, 
the Judge whois always beneficent, and the Friend 
who leads us to the sure scenes of unsullied joy. 

“It was in the twilight of the day when hertrial, 
if it could be called such, had taken place, that a 
low knock was heard at the door of Rebecca’s pri- 
son chamber. It disturbed not the inmate, who 
was then engaged in the evening prayer recom- 
mended by herreligion, and which concluded with 
a hymn we have ventured thus to translate into 
English. 


When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father’s God before her moved, 
An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands, 
The cloudy pillar glided slow; 
By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 


There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and timbrel answer’d keen, 
And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays, 


With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 
92 
a7 
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No portents now our foes amaze, 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone; 

Our fathers would not know Tur ways, 
And Taov has left them to their own. 


But, present still, though now unseen! 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Tazz a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path, 
In shade and storm, the frequent night, 
Be Tuov, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light! 


Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 
The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn; 
No censer round our altar beams, 
And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 
But Tuov hast said, the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize; 
A contrite heart; a humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice.” 





The picture from which the preceding engrav- 
ing is taken, is now in the collection of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne. This, as well as a subsequent 
design, is from the pencil of our accomplished 
countryman and fellow citizen, Charles Leslie, an 
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artist who is daily increasing the high reputation 
which American genius has already acquired, in 
the academies and galleries of Europe. We may 
regret, though we cannot blame the devotion of 
native talent, to adorn a foreign capital; the in- 
fancy of our country, the more equal distribution 
of property, the necessary devotion to severer du- 
ties, must for some time at least impede the pa- 
tronage of the arts; and for the present we must 
rest content with the flattering recollection, that 
our uninstructed countrymen are every day bear- 
ing away the palm, from those who have possessed 
every advantage which information, wealth, or in- 
struction could afford. 

Some sketch of the life of Mr. Leslie, would 
have been an interesting appendage, to this beau- 
tiful specimen of his genius; but there is little of 
incident to amuse us in the early days, or profes- 
sional studies of those who devote themselves to a 
single art. He is said, when a child, to have given 
many early indications of those powers, which have 
since been so brilliantly developed; when angry 
or peevish, as children so often are, it was the habit 
of his mother to give him a slate, andin a few mo- 
ments all his sorrows were forgotten, and all his 
thoughts absorbed by the rough sketches, which it 
was his unceasing delight to make. When at a 
more advanced age, he was employed in a count- 
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ing house; every leisure moment was devoted to 
his pencil—either in executing the designs of a 
prolific fancy, or illustrating the pages of a favour- 
ite author, or in pourtraying, which he did with 
admirable skill, the characters he had seen, the 
preceding evening, on the stage. 

He left Philadelphia, when he was about se- 
venteen years of age, and pursuing his profes- 
sional studies with unabated ardour, under the 
kind instructions of his countryman, President 
West, he has at an early period of life, fixed him- 
self at the head of an interesting branch of the art. 
With all the strong nature, but without the coarse- 
ness of Teniers, and all the minute originality and 
boldness of Wilkie, he has given to his pictures 
an exquisite air of classic humour, which is to be 
found in no master of these or of earlier days. The 
picture of Sir Roger de Coverly and the Spectator, 
was the work of a young man of six and twenty— 
what may we not expect from his maturer years. 



























LULLABY. 


Sleep my lov’d girl—thy mother’s breast 
Shall be the pillow of thy rest. 

Sleep my lov’d girl—thy mother’s knee 
And folding arms shall cradle thee; 

And she will lull thee with her song, 
Thy gentle slumbers to prolong. 


Thy sleep no fearful vision knows, 

No cares disturb thy soft repose; 

Thy guardian angel spreads his wings, 
And dreams from heavenly regions, brings 
O! who can tell how bright they be, 

The heavenly dreams of infancy! 


And as I watch the beamy smile, 

That plays upon thy face the while, 

I feel its influence to my heart 

A soft pervading peace impart; 

Chasing dull care with magic spell, 

And whispering, “all will yet be well.” 
23* 
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O! all is well! the trusting soul 

Sees the kind hand that rules the whole. 
And while such gifts from bounteous Heaven, 
As thou, my lovely babe, are given, 

The way, however dark and rude, 

With much of ill, has more of good. 


A. P. L. 

















A REVOLUTIONARY STORY. 


ON the sandy shores of the Santee, there exist- 
ed some years after the American revolution, 2 
lonely hut, that formerly had been used by fisher- 
men as a temporary residence during the fishing 
season. Old David, the present master, or rather 
tenant, (without pay,) of the hut, had been rudely 
handled by the jostling world during most of his 
younger years, and at last sought a refuge in this 
abode, more with a view of getting out of the way 
than for any happiness he expected to find in it. 
David was about as much attached to Nancy his 
wife, as such persons generally are. “If,” says 
David, “I give Nan as much corn as will feed the 
childs and the pigs, surely what more can she ask 
of me, sure.” Yet David had a kind heart. If any ill 
betided his children, if any neighbour’ met with 
misfortune, no one brought more sympathetic as- 
sistance than he. He was among the first and most 
efficient, and seemed as though he knew not how 
todo enough. And yet David was solitary and 
avoided communication with strangers. It was 
with difficulty, that even an annual election could 
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carry him to the county town, and he was gene- 
rally considered as a hard, uncouth, and repelling 
soul. 

But there was one person who knew and valued 
David well. Colonel Lamethe, on the corner of 
whose plantation the hut stood, had served five 
years in the war of the revolution, and met during 
that period with many reverses of fortune. This 
hut had concealed him at the time the tories burn- 
ed his house and: wasted his crops. His infant 
daughter and himself, were the only persons of his 
family that escaped the fire and sword of the enemy. 
The unhappy and desolate situation of the father 
and child, raised in the heart of David the warmest 
possible attachment, and this did not cease upon 
Colonel Lamethe’s leaving in his care the remnant 
of his family, a charge that was dearest his heart. 

He soon joined the concentrating troops of his 
country, under General Lincoln, but cut off from 
the sea-board, he for a long time heard no tidings of 
his little Sophia. Many long summer days, many long 
winter nights, passed away in anxiety. Many 
battles were lost and won; many wounds and many 
hair breadth escapes had he, and yet the centre to 
which all his remaining affections pointed, remain- 
ed unobtained. Often did he strive to pass through 
swamp and morass without path, to attain the spot 
where all his future hopes were deposited, but 
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each time with difficulty he escaped the enemy, 
and often not without wounds. Almost wearied 

with life, and harassed by misfortune, he at length 

determined to risk every thing, to fall or succeed. 

This was a rash resolution. In attempting to pass 

the river in a canoe made of the trunk of a tree, 

and which he found attached to the branch of an 

oak, he was observed by a sentinel placed at a 

point of the river, who on firing his musket as a 
signal, sent off some soldiers in pursuit of him. 

The colonel, used to the boat of the country, made 
his way rapidly over the surface of the water, and 
began to felicitate himself on his escape, when he 
observed from a distant point below, that the re- 
verberation of the shores had communicated the 
signal to a military post in that quarter. The point 
of the canoe was quickly turned to the shore, and 
in a few minutes he was hidden in the recesses of 
the swamp—but in this dismal abode, fit only for 
serpents and alligators, there was no safety—his 
person was well known, and had been recognised 
by the first sentinel. Being an active partisan offi- 
cer, his capture was particularly desirable, and 
every effort was made to prevent his escape. The 
swamp was surrounded by sentinels at convenient 
distances, with orders to shoot him if he did not at 
once deliver himself up. The whole place was 
searched, until at last he was discovered concealed 
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behind a decayed log, half buried in the water. His 
resistance was long and determined, but the 
strength of two men and an officer could not be 
overcome, and he fell pierced with the swords of his 
adversaries. Lifeless, he was carried to the tent of 
the commanding officer, Major Boyd, of the Royal 
South Carolina regiment, who of all men most de- 
lighted to see him in that condition. He was the 
colonel’s most bitter enemy, and had at an early 
period taken up the arms of the mother country, 
and endeavoured to rivet the chains of his own. 

To see a traitor, as he styled Colonel Lamethe, 
in such a condition, was one of the greatest plea- 
sures heaven could favour him with. ‘ Fortune,” 
exclaimed he, ‘‘ has at all events once favoured 
me. I will offer to Mars a hecatomb for this sight.” 

The latter sentence was uttered with such a 
smile of satisfaction, as even curdled the blood of 
the surrounding soldiers. 

At this moment the surgeon of the regiment 
made his way through the crowd that had gather- 
ed about the tent, having heard that an officer of 
considerable rank had just been captured, after 
receiving many wounds, and was supposed to be 
dead, or in a dying state. 

A few moments examination convinced the sur- 
geon that the blood still held its motion about the 
heart, and in the course of a few minutes he had 
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the satisfaction to behold returning life in the 
countenance of his patient. Not so his old and 
bitter enemy the major, each symptom of the re- 
turn of life deprived him of part of a tasted plea- 
sure. 

By the assiduous attention of his kind-hearted 
surgeon, a North Briton by birth, Colonel Lamethe 
was restored to a new life, and his enemy was de- 
prived of the pleasure of torturing him, by an ex 
change of prisoners which fortunately took place 
soon afterwards. 

The colonel was soon placed again at the head 
of his regiment, and was called into active employ- 
ment in defence of Charleston, in 1780, but in a 
short time had the misfortune to find himself again 
a prisoner to the English under Sir Henry Clinton, 
by the capitulation of the city, May 11th of the 
same year. 

_ By Sir Henry he was sent to New York, and on 
his passage had full time to reflect on his deplorable 
situation—deprived of his estate, with the destruc- 
tion of his family, his little Sophia was the only ob- 
ject for which he could consent to live. While seat- 
ed on the deck of the vessel during the star-light 
nights, his thoughts involuntarily turned upon the 
many bloody scenes he had witnessed. He was 
present when the noble, amiable and gallant Pu- 
laski fell, having received a mortal wound at the 
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attack upon Savannah, and his thoughts frequently 
recurred to the horrid death of his friend Major 
Bernie, taken at the affair of Monk’s Corner. He 
had been mangled in the most shocking manner 
after he was taken prisoner, and died ina few hours, 
cursing the British for their horrid barbarity in re- 
fusing himsclf and his comrades quarter, after they 
had surrendered. A gleam of hope occasionally 
passed over his mind. He recalled to his recollec- 
tion the many brave and daring hearts and willing 
hands that yet remained to his country. There were 
still gleams of sunshine along the cloudy horizon. 
The extraordinary enterprise of Colonel White, on 
the Ogeechee river, where he captured with Capt. 
Etholm and three soldiers, five British vessels, four 
of which were armed, was cheering to his drooping 
spirit. The stratagem of White making Captain 
French and his crew believe by the fires kindled 
around him, that he was surrounded by a large 
force, and the manner in which the whole capture 
was conducted, were such as to give promise 
of future success to American genius and bravery. 

Colonel Lamethe remained many months a pri- 
soner in New York; but his intrepid spirit was 
again called into action by another exchange, and 
his services being made known to the hero of 
Saratoga, he accompanied him to the southern 
states, where he had the misfortune to be engag- 
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ed in the lamentable battle of Camden. General 
Gates having imprudently attacked Lord Rawdon 
there, under great disadvantages, and lost that cam- 
paign upon which the southern states had built 
their last hopes. 

Plunged again into despair, Colonel Lamethe 
still without tidings of that which was dearest his 
heart, now thought himself cut off from his child 
forever. Many.years had passed, and he knew not 
if she still inhabited this globe, and to him every 
thing without her was desolate indeed. Life to him 
alone, was a punishment, far from an enjoyment. 

Time, that waiteth for no one, passed on. Gene- 
ral Greene took command of the army of the south; 
the battles of Guilford Court House and Eutaw 
Springs, were soon followed by the surrender of 
Cornwallis to the combined American and French 
armies, under Washington, at York-town. 

A short time after, peace was restored to the 
states, and with it the blessings of independence. 

Having permission, Colonel Lamethe retired 
from his command, and hastened with hope and 
fear to the remains of his devastated farm. 

As he threw himself from his horse, the noisy 
salutation of his old and favourite dog, brought 
the infirm protector of his child to the door. His 
head fell on the shoulder of David, and he barely 
articulated, ** does she yet live.” The tears ran 
24 
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down the old man’s cheeks as he turned his head 
and called for Sophia, who quickly sprang into the 
longing arms of her father. “In thee, sweet girl,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘* heaven has blessed me for all my 
wanderings and hardships. Thou wilt smooth the 
pillow of sickness, and soothe the declining years 
of my life.” 

Sophia Lamethe had just reached her fifth year 
on her father’s return, and had all the endear- 
ments of her age to attach her to such a parent. 

A few months saw the mansion reinstated in its 
former condition, and every thing again began to 
wear the smile of happiness. The principal part 
of the colonel’s time was devoted to the education 
of his beloved child. No expense, no care was 
spared, to accomplish his wishes in this respect, 
and he found her an able and willing pupil. 

The year 1794, found Sophia Lamethe a bloom- 
ing beauty; unconscious of it herself, it was all- 
subduing. Her fond and indulgent parent had with 
great anxiety watched the opening bud of his 
lovely flower. She had a black and vivid eye, that 
was so completely dissolved into sweetness, as to 
give achord of harmony in its expression not easily 
to be withstood. Her form exceeded the middle 
height, and her countenance expressed through- 
out so much loveliness, so much amiability of cha- 
racter, that it seemed to breathe good wishes to all 
mankind. Her heart was ever open to the calls of 
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charity, and her hand ever ready to relieve dis- 
tress. There was a kindness so winning in her 
manners, that it made every one who had the hap- 
piness to know her, sincerely her friend. 

Sophia had been frequently in the habit of vi- 
siting an old female friend of her mother’s, to whom 
she was much attached, and who resided a few 
miles from her father’s house. She had here oc- 
casionally met with a youth but two years older 
than herself, whose pleasing exterior and amiable 
disposition had endeared himself to this excellent 
old lady. It was with peculiar pleasure that she 
watched an increasing friendship of early years, 
gradually cementing by an unity of pursuit in her 
young friends. As they grew up, their visits be- 
came more regular and more frequent, and they 
often met when performing acts of charity at the 
bedside of misery. 

Charles Boyd was the son of Major Boyd, the 
most bitter and inveterate enemy of the kind and 
amiable Colonel Lamethe, and the person whom 
we have already seen, was willing to sacrifice 
him to his vengeance. The son inherited all his 
mother’s virtues, without the vices of his father. A 
veneration for her noble character soon taught him 
to choose the path to which she directed, and at 
the age of twenty, after an absence of three years 
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at college, Charles returned home an accomplish- 
ed youth. 

It is impossible that two souls, formed like So- 
phia Lamethe’s and Charles Boyd’s should hold 
frequent intercourse, and not feel a strong assimi- 
lation—their hearts were formed in the same 
mould, and beat in unison—there was but one 
point to which both were directed. They soon 
found themselves so necessary to each other, that 
a few days absence created uneasiness. Love had 
taken full possession of their hearts, before either 
had suspected themselves of a stronger attachment 
than sincere friendship. 

About six months after Charles’ return, an acci- 
dent took place that showed them both the state 
of their feelings to each other. 

A cloudless sky had seduced Charles from his 
bed at an early hour, to seek game at a consider- 
able distance from his father’s residence. On his 
return towards evening, the western horizon be- 
came suddenly blackened by tremendous clouds, 
portending almost universal destruction to nature. 
The sun became quickly obscured, and an univer- 
sal gloomy darkness spread itself over the coun- 
try—the storm began to whistle through the fo- 
rest, and Charles thought he never beheld it pre- 
sent so threatening an aspect. The leaves and limbs 
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began to be carried high in the air, and the vivid 
flashes of lightning were leaping from heaven to 
earth and earth to heaven. All nature seemed to 
be at war with herself, and destroying herself in 
her rage. : 

Charles in vain sought for a friendly hut, to shel- 
ter himself from the destruction threatened by the 
pelting storm, and hurried on with the hope of 
finding a prostrate log, behind which he might 
find temporary safety from its fury. In a few mo- 
ments he took refuge behind the uprooted base 
of.a huge tulip tree. He then listened in a species 
of safety, to the crashing of falling trees, and the 
roaring of the relentless storm for a few minutes, 
when he heard the call of distress faintly penetrat- 
ing the confusion of the tornado. The sound of a 
female voice in that situation could never call in 
vain for him. Through the warring of the ele- 
ments he rushed towards the spot from whence he 
imagined the sound proceeded, when he beheld 
what at that moment felt dearer to him than all the 
world. A moment brought him to the side of the 
sinking Sophia, who senseless fell into his arms. 
Nothing could exceed the destroying nature of 
the tempest—the falling branches and uprooted 
trees were hurled in terrific array about them; but 
fortunately Sophia’s eye was closed to their hide- 
ousness, and her protector’s efforts were exerted 
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to save her from their vengeance. He had taken 
her in his arms and carried her a few steps to- 
wards his own retreat, when she opened her eyes 
just in time to catch a view of the branches ofa 
large tree that was precipitating itself upon them. 
A single shriek, and the horrid cracking of the 
roots gave Charles timely notice of his danger, and 
with a single bound he found himself caught with 
the limbs on the edge of the prostrate tree. 

*¢ Kind heaven,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ has interpos- 
ed to save us from impending death,” and he press- 
ed the senseless girl to his breast, while he address- 
ed a thanksgiving to the Distributor of all good. In 
a few moments he placed his lovely burden behind 
the tree from whose secure retreat he had just is- 
sued. By the application of water she soon open- 
ed her eyes, but she closed them again in horrorto 
the storm. 

A few minutes elapsed, and the howling of the 
forest wind began to retire to its own recesses. 
Every effort was used by Charles to restore his 
lovely charge to her senses, and her beaming eye 
as it opened, caught the anxious gaze of her pro- 
tector. 

** Sophia, dearest Sophia,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ we 
are safe. The clouds are breaking, and the ter- 
ror of the storm has passed over; let us seek a 
more comfortable place of security for you.” 
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*¢ Alas, Charles,” she replied, “I fear I have al- 
ready caused you too much pain.” And her eyes 
rested on the bloody and rent condition of his 
clothes, which had been caught by the falling 
branches of the tree. She gazed on the manly 
form and whiteness of his chest and neck, which 
had been bared by the storm, and if ever a tender 
feeling had an existence in her heart, it was at this 
moment. As their eyes met they exchanged that 
mutual understanding, which cemented in a mo- 
ment the warmest affection. The sun began to 
cast his beams through the clouds, and a walk of 
fifteen minutes brought the interesting couple to 
the house of a sick female, whom Sophia had es- 
sayed to see. 

She was here supplied with dry clothes, and in 
the course of a few hours, Charles having procur- 
ed her a conveyance, saw her safely under her pa- 
ternal roof. 

The secluded Major Boyd, morose and unsocia- 
ble in his manners, had little communication with 
his neighbours, in whom he almost universally saw 
revolutionary patriots—men who had risked their 
all for liberty. With regard to his family, consist- 
ing of Charles and his sister, he permitted them 
all the latitude they could wish, and exacted only 
their attendance at particular hours. 

It never occurred to him that there could be any 
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connexion between his family and that of the man, 
who of all the world, he most bitterly detested— 
and it would have been a greater happiness to have 
seen his son stretched upon the couch of pale 
death, than to see him give his hand tothe daugh- 
ter of Colonel Lamethe. 

Some ficeting months took their winged course 
to the goal of time, when Charles, on his return 
from a visit to his old friend, was suddenly called 
into the library of his father. ‘‘ Faithless, unworthy 
boy,” he exclaimed, “ has not thy father’s cup been 
bitter enough, but that thou must add more nau- 
seous drugs to it? Hast thou ever entertained a 
hope that Sophia Lamethe shall be thy bride? If 
so, that hope must instantly be resigned—while 
thy father lives, it can never be. Renounce such 
an idea from this moment, or leave my presence 
for ever.” Rage prevented further utterance for a 
moment, when Major Boyd proceeded; “you leave 
not this house again without my permission.” 

That period which Charles so dreaded, had at 
length overtaken him, and his father’s wrath had 
fallen like a whirlwindupon him. He had remained 
secluded within his father’s house for a month. All 
attemptsat even a small liberty had been foiled, hav- 
ing been closely watched. He was now summoned 
into his father’s presence, and was informed thatas 
he had felt a parent’s anger and a parent’s power, 
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he hoped his future conduct would be such as to 
prevent his again exerting so severe an authority. 

Charles had scarce regained his liberty, before 
he repaired to the spot where he had last met 
Sophia in the forest, a spot now sacred to his re- 
collections. The turf on which he laid her head, 
still remained fresh and green, the broken limbs 
with their shrivelled leaves remained unmoved, and 
the scene was renewed so vividly to his imagina- 
tion, that he suddenly pressed his arms to his bo- 
som, as if to shelter his lovely burden from the 
tempest—but there was no Sophia there to protect 
from the storm, there was no storm whose rage 
was to be feared. 

The youth cast his eyes around and listened. 
Something whispered him in his heart, she surely 
cannot forget this spot, to which I could make a 
daily pilgrimage—and he examined for a delicate 
footstep upon the moss. ‘It is not possible,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘that the sweet girl could suppose me 
false.” At that moment his eye caught something 
white upon the side of the log, and his eager hand 
held up to his view a glove of Sophia’s. ‘* Then 
she still visits this spot,”’ was his first exclamation. 
‘*The glove she wore on that terrible day was of 
a darker hue, for its purple stains from the wet, re- 
mained on her white arm when I dislodged it from 
its disagreeable covering.” 
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Charles pressed it closely to his bosom, and gra- 
dually bent his steps homeward. A second anda 
third day he visited the memorable spot. His 
fourth visit brought him to the log, with his head 
resting on his bosom; and as he turned the cor- 
ner of the roots, he suddenly appeared before 
the object of his affections. His first impulse 
was to snatch her to his breast, but as she raised 
her eyes, he almost started back in horror. The 
bright and beaming eye was now beamless and 
sunken; the heart now spoke another language 
through this organ. Pale and care worn was the 
cheek, where, but a short time past, were seated 
joy and happiness; saddened was the smile, and 
the large tear drop stood on the brink of the eye’s 
precipice. A deadly hue had taken possession of 
her countenance, and despair seemed almost ready 
to finish her work. This meeting was far from be- 
ing a happy one to the lovers. Sophia had learn- 
ed the resolution of the relentless father, and in it 
beheld the destruction of all her happiness. Dis- 
ease had commenced herravages, and Colonel La- 
methe saw with the deepest distress, that the grave 
was likely soon to demand what constituted his 
sole happiness. 

He proposed a voyage to a warm, or more uni- 
form climate for the winter months, and the phy- 
sician urged it with all his power. The languid 
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acquiescence of the patient plainly told them her 
belief, that all human aid was useless, but she con- 
sented to her father’s wishes, and they were soon 
conveyed to the sea port, where a small but con- 
venient vessel was about to sail to Madeira. In 
her they took their passage. The parting of the 
lovers is not easily described; Sophia felt it was 
the last time she should behold him, whose feelings 
were so much in accordance with her own, and the 
pang that crossed her heart made an unutterable 
impression. Charles was more sanguine, he hoped, 
he believed, the voyage would restore her to 
health, but his fears displayed themselves in the 
anxiety of his countenance, and when he turned 
from her, he felt as though all the world was a 
blank, but the little barque that contained so pre- 
cious a burden. The vessel spread her wide, 
bleached sails to the breeze, and in a few minutes 
was wafted into obscurity. Our hero watched her 
gradually sinking into the waves, until at last the 
fleecy speck disappeared below the horizon. 

The brisk little vessel had speeded well on her 
passage, when one evening Sophia and her father 
were leaning over the quarter railing, watching 
the reflection of the varied hues of the western 
clouds, formed into a thousand fantastic shapes by 
the heaving and breaking of the waves, each of 
which carried with it a wish, as it rolled from her 
towards the shores of her once happy home. 
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The captain saw not the same pleasure in the 
columned clouds that were piled on the western 
horizon; to him it was a warning of the utmost im- 
portance. In a few minutes he commanded all to 
be made safe; the lines were clewed up and every 
thing prepared for a storm. The wind soon 


whistled through the rigging, and the heav- 
ing waves dashed against the sides of their light 
barque. The commander watched with anxious 
eye, the threatening combination of the clouds. 
They had scarcely made their preparation before 
the wind increased to a hurricane, and blew with 
such violence as to become perfectly deafening. 
Night came on with all its horrors, and the gloom 
of the impenetrable darkness was increased by a 
small horn lanthern that hung amidship. The gale 
now raged with terrific violence, and every wave 
seemed as though it would have been the last to 
overwhelm the vessel. The crew in despair were 
resigning themselves to their fate, satisfied no 
earthly exertions could extricate them. Sophia 
prepared herself to meet her Maker sooner than 
she anticipated, and her weak voice faintly ex- 
pressed her resignation to the will of heaven. 

The worthy commander and Colonel Lamethe 
were the only persons on board who had full pos- 
session of themselves, and by their exertions they 
were enabled to keep the vessel from being buried 
in the waves. Such a night was never passed be- 
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fore. The early dawn enabled them to witness . 
perfect wreck of sails, spars, and ropes. But the 
strength of the storm had subsided, and all hands 
were soon employed in clearing the decks and set- 
ting up the rigging. The clouds broke, and the 
sun soon appearing, shone over the billows that 
still swelled almost mountain high. 

A few days brought them into Funchal, and the 
beautiful cultivated slopes of the mountains, seen 
as they approached, gave new spirits to Sophia, 
and raised her affectionate father’s hopes; but, 
alas, they were visionary expectations of future 
bliss; the lovely maiden’s cheek became more 
blanched; the father’s eye was care worn, anda 
few weeks saw him supported to accompany the 
earthly remains of his daughter to her last tene- 
ment. The vale in which was entombed her 
lovely form was surrounded by vineyards, sloping 
from the mountains’ top, and nature seemed as 
‘though she had here spent all her resources in 
combining every thing that could make one happy 
spot. 

Months passed away, many tedious weary months 
to Charles, without a line from Sophia or her fa- 
ther. He first feared the results of the dreadful 
storm, but afterwards saw an account of the ves- 
sel having arrived in port after a distressing gale. 
Horrid anticipations stole over his mind; he was 
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absorbed but by one image. A few days saw him 
gliding over the deep, and he soon landed at the 
same port where Sophia had debarked from her 
vessel. Here he learned the sad tidings that await- 
ed him, and almost deranged, he sought the de- 
lightful vale. In the centre of it he found her 
tomb, surrounded by the wild flowers of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, carefully planted and preserv- 
ed by the maidens of the neighbouring village. 
On the stone he read the following inscription:— 
*¢ This stone marks the spot where reposes all that 
was dear in this world toan American officer. Here 
rests his Sophia, his last child.” 

Charles threw himself upon the ground over- 
come by his feelings, and was found next morning 
by the young females who daily visited the spot, 
in an almost senseless state. With the assistance 
of some neighbouring peasants he was carried to a 
cottage; but the intense grief that had taken hold 
of Charles’s heart, had made an impression never 
to be eradicated. His noble mind was prostrated, 
and he became a wanderer of the valley with a 
heart as simple and innocent as a babe’s. 

Colonel Lamethe, in passing from one island to 
another in a small boat, was wrecked, and every 
soul perished, 
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ATHENS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY TRAVELLER. 


EARLY on a fine morning, in the spring of the 
year 17—, I tore myself away from the delights of 
Naples. I had passed many months there; I had 
become familiarized with the easy, reckless man- 
ners of her people; I had made many an excursion 
to various spots, around which could charm me 
with their own native beauties, or with the classic 
recollections they recalled; I had wandered among 
the noiseless streets of buried cities; I had be- 
lieved that I was in the tomb where the bones of the 
Mantuan once reposed; I had sailed over the blue 
waters of that glorious bay, when they glittered 
beneath the yet bluer effulgence of her cloud- 
less skies, or trembled in the pale but clear light 
of the moon; I had listened eve after eve, to the 
gay sounds which spread along her beach, the light 
laugh of thoughtless pleasure, the soft notes of mu- 
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sic, the tales of immortal poets, as they were told 
to many an cager group, which assembled around 
the wandering story-tellers. In a word, I had in- 
dulged in all those mental delights which such a 
spot can impart, when casting off every trammel, 
the mind roves unrestrained through all the little 
world of association and fancy, and feasts itself on 
thoughts such as colder or less classic regions 
never can inspire. 

*Tis true, those thoughts would sometimes wan- 
der back, to the once smiling home I had left on the 
banks of the Ohio; to the fields which had been 
reclaimed from boundless forests; to those forests 
themselves, rising with a grandeur that I sought 
in vain, even in the wild unmolested defiles of the 
Apennine; to the ‘fair river’ itself, winding devi- 
ously amid all the beauty and magnificence of na- 
ture, and folding, as it were, to its bosom, the 
green flowery isles that spring from its waters. 
But for me, that home possessed no longer a 
charm; all were gone on whose love my heart once 
reposed; 1 was a friendless man, or if I had a friend, 
it was in the recollection of times which had long 
passed away. The days of my manhood had af- 
forded me no joy; misfortune, undeserved, un- 
pitied misfortune, had blasted all my hopes, had 
destroyed all my pleasures, and left me like alone 
barque on a wide ocean, without fellowship with 
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aught that was around me. To the days of my 
childhood and youth alone, could I recur with de- 
light; it is the Goshen, where only in life, I have 
found lightness of heart, contentment, and joy; 
the hopes, the wishes, even the fears, that then 
throbbed in my breast were those of peace and 
pleasure, and the gayest visions of the future press- 
ed upon my heart. The landscape around was 
decked in the brightest colours of anticipation, 
and the freshness of life’s morning breathed around 
me; but as the day advanced, the scene was strip- 
ped of its beauty; and at last I have little left of 
enjoyment, but the broken and fading recollec- 
tions of days long gone by; or the consolation of 
wandering among scenes, which are endeared to 
me by the studies and associations of youth. 

I have heedlessly fallen into this strain of des- 
pondency—yet something may be permitted to an 
old man, who is recalling the occupations, I will 
not say amusements, of former days; who has now 
nothing left to make him wish longer to linger on 
this weary pilgrimage; but who has learned that 
they who seek the fruits and flowers of Canaan, 
must wander the appointed period in the desert. 


A fair and gentle breeze was on the water; our 
little Greek barque bounded gaily along, and cre 
the morning had fairly dawned we had already 
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passed the promontory of Surrentum, stretching’ 
its long lofty ridge into the sea, crowned with 
crags and forests. The beautiful bay of Salerno 
now spread itself before us, the detached moun- 
tains of the Apennine were seen rising at a dis- 
tance, their steep sides clothed to the very summit 
with the freshest and deepest verdure; along the 
beach were spread the little towns of Amalfi, Vie- 
tri and Salerno, and the gray ruins of Pzstum 
dimly glittered farther to the south; a thousand 
classic recollections were awakened in my breast, 
as I looked around; Alburnus with the thick 
forests of ilex which waved upon his sides, and the 
ever blooming roses of Pzstum, recalled to me the 
beautiful allusions of Virgil; while in the barren 
rocks of Galli I saw the abode of the Syrens, the 
unsuccessful tempters of Ulysses. In this way, we 
coasted along the shores, charmed with the native 
beauties of the scenery, or delighted to trace the 
spots made immortal by history or song. We pass- 
ed the now silent dogs of Sylla, and the harmless 
vortex of Charybdis; we gazed on the silent fires 
of tna, and the peaceful towers of Syracuse; and 
then stretched away to the east, on the broad wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean. 

The first land which we again made, was one of 
the islands of the Cyclades, Suspecting our near 
approach to the land, and fearing the darkness 
of the night, the captain towards evening had 
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slackened sail. [ laid myself on deck enjoying the 
soft air, and gazing on the twinkling stars above. 
As my eye wandered from the clear brightness of 
the Lyre, to the dim Hyades, scarcely shining on 
the forehead of the Bull; to the sister band of the 
Pleiades, the tardy harbingers of the summer, to 
the twin stars of Castor and Pollux, in their death 
not divided, and to a thousand others which the 
fables of antiquity had invested with their nameless 
charms, the moon some days beyond the full, rose 
from the blue waves in silent majesty, and showed 
us one of the islands but a few miles to our right. 
It is the sailor only who can know how dear is the 
gentle radiance of this planet, as she thus bursts 
unexpectedly upon him, in the darkness and still- 
ness of the night; when she throws her chastened 
effulgence along the waves, to cheer him on his 
lonely watch, and to rejoice his solitary heart. 

The dawn of morning showed us the island of 
Melos, the most western of the Cyclades, on our 
right hand; and steering our course to the north, 
we passed along the shores of Seriphos and 
Cythnos, all vividly recalling the days that were 
gone. I almost fancied that I could see around 
me the ancient galleys of Greece, which were 
once scattered over all these seas; the melancholy 
fleet that was bearing the cruel tribute of devoted 
virgins to the Cretan shores; the gay groups of 
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vessels that carried the statues, and pictures, and 
presents, the offerings of affection, to the sacred 
shrine of Delos; and the sigh of sorrow and the 
laugh of joy, seemed both to sound in my ears, 
The promontory of Sunium at length rose steep, 
abrupt, and rocky, immediately before us, the 
waves breaking gently at its foot, and on its sum- 
mit the white ruins of the temple of Minerva. 

In a little bay, a short distance beyond the point, 
the captain of the galley determined to cast anchor, 
and wait for the return of the breeze which had 
now died away. As soon as I had set my foot on 
shore, I hastened to the Sunian temple. Passing 
a small chapel among the rocks, dedicated to the 
Panagia, or Holy Virgin, I ascended the hill, and 
found myself among the ruins of the sacred edifice, 
where the sages of Attica had so often loved to 
discourse beneath the kindred influence of Miner. 
va; where the wandering son of Toxaris had listen- 
ed to the divine words of Plato, as he discoursed of 
the divinity which pervades all nature, and of the 
wonders of his works. On my return I found the 
sailors in a secluded dell thickly shaded by several 
plane trees, and washed by a rivulet of delicious 
water, roasting, as is the manner of the country, a 
whole sheep which they had purchased from a 
neighbouring shepherd. As soon as the meal was 
finished, the crew, one and all, proceeded to the 
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little chapel, and went through their usual prayers; 
then carefully trimming the lamp that hung be- 
fore the shrine, filling the censer with incense, 
and leaving a vase of oil and some wax tapers, we 
returned to our barque, and were soon gaily glid- 
ing up the gulf of Egina, our sails swelling with a 
fresh southern breeze. We passed the barren rock 
of Patroclus on our right, and at a distance on the 
left, we saw the lofty ruins of the temple of Jupi- 
ter, on the island of Egina. As the evening be- 
gan to close around, we approached the desert 
shores of Salamis, and doubling the broad pro- 
montory of Munychia, cast anchor in the renown- 
ed port of Pirzus. 

My road to Athens lay between the ruins of the 
two long walls, the works of Themistocles, Peri- 
cles, and Cymon; but little more than the founda- 
tions were to be seen, and the busy streets which 
had once stretched along them, were now covered 
with groves of olive trees, or sown with corn. 

In the heaps of rubbish which I passed, I in- 
dulged the pleasing belief that they marked the 
temples and tombs of gods, of heroes, and of poets, 
who have survived in more lasting monuments than 
storied marbles, or animated statues. As I ap- 
proached the walls of the sacred city, I gazed with 
a mingled feeling of sorrow and delight, on the 
towering ruins of the Acropolis, and I almost en- 
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tertained the visionary hope, that the phantom of 
Minerva would present herself to the stranger, as 
she had done in days of old; not indeed as then, 
clothed with the awful terrors of her zgis, and 
supported by the angry shade of Achilles, to drive 
the rude spoiler away; but bearing the olive gar- 
land, and attended by the Muse, to welcome one 
_ who had come from beyond a distant ocean, to 
worship her at her own favourite shrine. 

I lingered for many months at Athens, and each 
day seemed to add to the delight with which f- 
wandered among its ruins, and traced out the spots 
that have been noted in its story. Seated amid 
the wreck of the Parthenon, how often have If 
looked down on the dry vale of the Ilissus, as it 
winds round the foot of Hymettus, decked with 
the exquisite ruins of the little temple of the 
Muses, and a thousand other vestiges of art. How 
often have I gazed on the spots which were the 
=" s of Academus and the Lyceum; and those 

. once the support and ornament of 
the temple of Olympian Jove, but on whose tot- 
tering top the stork now sat pluming herself, fear- 
less and unnoticed. Of the very fragments around 
me, vast and beautiful as they were, I could scarce- 
ly believe, that this was all yet left of the chosen 
temple of the tutelary deity of Athens. The Par- 
thenon was placed on the highest ground of the 
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citadel, around it were the finest edifices of the 
city, and as an Athenian looked up from below he 
saw the glorious buildings rising in magnificent 
gradation one over another, till this majestic 
temple towered above them, bearing on its sum- 
mit the colossal statue of Minerva. This statue 
was carved by Phidias from the purest ivory, it 
was thirty-nine feet in height, it was decked with 
gold worth more than half a million of dollars, and 
it is said that it was often seen, as it glittered in the 
sun, from the distant towers of Corinth. 

And yet what were even these, to the human 
ornaments who once played upon the scene. On 
the ground where I sat, Phidias had himself walk- 
ed among the trophies of his skill: Pericles had 
admired the beauties which his own genius had 
developed; Socrates had taught the mild lessons of 
virtue to an admiring crowd, and the gayest and 
most thoughtless of either sex, had here listened 


with delight to the simple wisdom of the foge- , 
Unnumbered names who have adorned every . 


branch of science and of art, who have illustrated 
every virtue, awakened every better feeling, rush 
in quick succession on our recollection. 

But it is not my intention to dwell on the vari- 
ous scenes of interest which Athens presents to an 
enthusiastic or inquisitive traveller. When I be- 
held it they were comparatively unknown; those 
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who wandered in foreign climes sought amuse- 
ment in the gayer kingdoms of Europe, or if they 
were led on by more restless enterprize, seemed 
to prefer the cold plains of the north, the distant 
regions beyond the Indus, or the wild forests of 
America, to the hills and vales of Albania and the 
Morea—the hallowed abode of genius, the nurtur- 
ing mother of virtue and glory. That dark day, 
however, has now passed by; every crumbling 
ruin has been the object of ardent research, and 
poets of distant lands have made Greece the sub- 
ject of immortal song. Nor this only—she has her- 
self awakened to the recollection of what she was; 
her sons have poured forth their blood, the pure 
sacrifice of patriotism, on the altar; the deity has 
accepted the offering, and the moment of deliver- 
ance isathand. The soldier of fortune no longer 
seeks the sickly deserts of Syria, to war for the pre- 
servation of superstition; but he now hastens to the 
defiles of Albania, to restore the arts which have 
long been lost, the religion which has been tram- 
pled for ages under foot, and that holy flame of . 
freedom and of equal rights which was there first 
kindled, and which if long smothered, shall there 
yet burn again with renovated lustre, a beacon to 
surrounding nations. 
































FREEDOM. 


When dark oppression rear’d his throne, 
And o’er the prostrate earth, 
Were heard alone, the captive’s moan, ‘ 
The proud enslaver’s mirth: i 
When Greece and Rome had ceased to be a 
The beacon-lights on earth, 
Of learning and of liberty— 
The home of free-born worth. 


When knowlege spread an ampler wing, a 
And learning’s brightening flame, | 
Could but o’er sons of slavery fling 
‘| A gilding for their shame; 

*T was in that noon of starless night. 
When all was dark and drear, 

Ps Arose the sweet auspicious light, 

To freemen ever dear. 








Oft had that star in eastern skies, 
Just shown its rising breast, 
Then sunk again, again to rise. 
But now it gilds the west. 
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Swift toward the East in triumph speeds 
The orb, its glorious flight 

High o’er our heads—see now it sheds 
O’er half the world its light. 







See kindling ’neath its warming fires, 
Fair Greece returns again 
To pristine freedom—like their sires, : 
Her sons once more are men. 
Far to the south, the beacon blaze 
Is hail’d with high acclaim, 
And bigotry in wild amaze, 
Has fled the wrathful flame. 



















O freedom, shall thy holy light, 
No further glad the east, 
Shall regal might obstruct thy flight, 
And drive thee to the west. 
No—let us pray thy star’s sweet ray, 
Each day may shine more bright, 
Till flaming like the lord of day, 
It fills the world with light. 


Let Washington thine Atlas be, : 
And on his beaming crest, 
Oh let the star of liberty, 

Forever proudly rest. 
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Reveal in flames of light, the names 
Of those who round him stood, 
And let them blaze to after days, 
Above oblivion’s flood. 










Oh let each name so dear to fame, 

Thy chosen watchword be, 

4 And on the field of thy bright shield, 
Inscribe their victory. 

Each artist’s son, each peasant’s child, 

Oh let them learn of thee, 

In city fair and desert wild, 

To cherish liberty. 












And let this land forever stand, 
The guardian of thy cause, 

Where men obey no tyrant’s sway, 
A nation ruled by laws. 

















THE WALDSTETTEN. 


A SWISS TALE. 


FROM about the commencement of the four- 
teenth century, that portion of Switzerland an- 
ciently distinguished as the Waldstetten had been 
free from foreign domination. The brilliant and 
decisive victory, achieved at Morgarten a few years 
after the revolution effected by Tell and his com- 
patriots, had at length taught the house of Austria 
to respect the independence of the unconquerable 
freemen of Uri, Schwytz and Underwald, and for 
the better part ofa century the Austrian invaders had 
not presumed to disturb them in the enjoyment 
of their mountains, and valleys, and lakes. Mean- 
while, the accession of several of the surrounding 
districts, had given increased power and conse- 
quence to the Helvetic League. Lucerne had 
hastened to become a confederate; Zurich had 
followed, and Glarus, and Zug, and lastly the pow- 
erful Canton of Berne. In the lapse of eighty years 
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the virtuous and hardy herdsman, and the honest 
and industrious burgher still retained their simpli- 
city of character, and had lost nothing of their in- 
vincible love of liberty: they were contented, un- 
ambitious, and happy; but regularly trained to the 
use of arms, and prepared at a moment’s warning 
to meet the foe. Some petty fiefs of Austria still 
existed in several of the districts; and the arch- 
duke was ever ready to support his feudatories in 
their exactions and oppressions. Leopold, a prince 
in the prime of life, and of a bold and ambitious 
temper, was surrounded by a nobility warlike, 
ardent, and rapacious, and, as the vigilant and jea- 
lous republicans believed, waited but for a suitable 
occasion of making the effort to attach Switzerland 
as an appanage to his house. 

Such was the situation of the Eight Cantons, 
when, on the afternoon of a fine day in July, in 
the year 1385, the inhabitants of the small ham- 
lets scattered over the sides of Mount Pilate, 
in the district of Lucerne, were assembling 
at the mansion of old Eberard Oberhulde, si- 
tuated on the green Alpe of Briindlen. There 
was a marriage to be solemnized; and among the 
ancient families of the mountain, affined as they 
had been, in peace and in war, for many ages, 
no one could think of being absent at such a time 
from his neighbour’s hall. It was besides the eve 
26* 
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of the festival of one of their saints, an occasion on 
which the Catholic herdsman, in his piety, never 
failed to believe that an abstinence from his cus- 
tomary toil was a religious obligation not to be dis- 
pensed with lightly. From the pasturages, there- 
fore, above and below the Briindlen Alpe, inevery 
direction, were to be seen the gay and laughing 
groups in their holiday dresses, hastening by va- 
rious romantic pathways to the house of the bride’s 
father. 

Old Eberard stood in the fulness of his glee, under 
the shade of a venerable and wide-spreading elm, 
before the door, welcoming the several comers, 
male and female, as became an ancient herdsman, 
with a hearty shake of the hand or a smack of the 
lips, that made the rocks around him ring again. 
At a little distance, protected from the sun by a 
cluster of walnut trees, were the happy couple; 
the bride, who in the dialect of the country might 
be called a tolle jumpfer, or pretty girl, was sur- 
rounded by her half-demure, half-tittering maids; 
her hair flowing in two plaited tresses, decorated 
with ribands down to her feet, her dark stays neatly 
laced, forming a fine contrast to the snow-white 
hue of the sleeves of her under garment, which 
were turned up and fastened at the shoulders, 
while the dark skirt, formed on the scant model of 
the country, if it did not add to the symmetry of her 
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person, at least by the exhibition of a remarkably 
well turned ankle, left the judgment or the imagi- 
nation a fair field for its conclusions as to general 
proportions. The female guests wore each the 
glistening yellow birch hat, without crown, set 
smartly on one side, adorned with flowers and tied 
under the chin with ribands. The fashion of their 
garments was that of the bride’s, with this special 
exception, that their stays, skirts, ribands, laces 
and sashes were of various colours, blue, brown, 
black, red, green, and yellow, so that when they 
stood up in double or triple row with their full 
blooming faces, they looked like a beautiful bed 
of tulips. Florent the happy hoch-ryter, or bride- 
groom stood at a short distance from the bride in 
his martial equipment, it being indispensable in 
those days, that before a youth took upon himself 
the charge of a family, he should manifest on the 
wedding day, that he was provided with arms to 
protect it. He stood erect therefore, in cap and 
corselet; his sturdy sword buckled to his thigh, a 
pike in his hand, and a cross-bow, a battle axe, 
and knotted club, leaning against the tree behind 
him. The friends of the bridegroom, generally of 
stately and athletic frame, were, in dress, almost 
as multiform as the opposite sex, their doublets 
and hose puffed and striped with every tint of the 
rainbow, and in some instances the arms, and even 
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the legs of the same individual of no kindred 
colour. 

There was one, however, among the wedding 
guests whose appearance showed him to be of a 
superior stamp. Clad in the plainest habiliments, 
the character of his commanding exterior could not 
be for a moment mistaken. He seemed of middle 
age, and his countenance, usually grave, at times 
approached in its expression even to severity. But 
virtue and high resolve sat on his noble brow, and 
his unblenching eye, full of meaning, spoke the 
language of a soul exclusively engrossed by grand 
and lofty thoughts. He was of Underwald, one 
of those leading spirits to whom in the hour of 
need, the every day people of the world turn for 
succour and support, and that hour passed, whom 
they not unfrequently cast off to “‘beggarly di- 
vorcement.” Devotion to his country was his mas- 
ter passion, and while the political storm yet hung 
in the distance, he employed himself in occasional 
visits to the several districts of the union, where- 
ever there were gatherings of the people, for the 
purpose of inciting his countrymen, if that should 
be necessary, to preparation against its coming 
fury. 

The greetings had been made, and the pleasan- 
tries passed, the priest was in attendance and the 
ceremony was about proceeding, when a stranger 
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was descried approaching across the plain from 
the base of the rock in front. 

** What guest comes from the peak;”’ exclaimed 
Martin of Hergottwald. 

‘*If I mistake not,” said Eberard, “it is one of 
the strangers who stopped at my door to-day on 
their way to the peak, and see,” he added, “ where 
his young companion appears high up the rock.” 

‘* Strangers! who are they, whence come they?” 
enquired the guest from Underwald. 

“ Of that I know but little,” replied Eberard, 
“they are courteous and curious, but not equally 
communicative.”’ 

* But do you not remember, father,” observed 
the bride, blushing at the sound of her own voice, 
** that the younger stranger told us they resided 
at the castle of Gerisau?”’ 

“ At Gerisau!” exclaimed the man of Under- 
wald, ‘*they are Austrians then! Austrians,” he 
repeated in a lower voice, as he retired to the shel- 
ter of a tree, and fixed his eyes earnestly on the 
approaching stranger. 

But scarcely had the person advanced near 
enough for the group to discover that he was a man 
of some sixty years of age, and of a frank and easy, 
and perhaps martial deportment, when a new and 
striking object claimed their attention. ‘* The 
lummer-geyer!’’ exclaimed several voices at once; 
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‘the lammer-geyer!”’ was echoed by almost every 
one present, in tones of alarm and apprehension; 
and that dreaded monster of the air, the lammer- 
geyer or lamb-vulture, was seen high over the 
peak, descending in his gigantic and fearful 
strength. 

A bouquetin, or mountain-goat, had been brows- 
ing upon the herbage of the lower region of the 
peak, having left her young in a cavity above. 
With the instinct of a mother she perceived the 
danger that threatened them, and hastened to their 
rescue. With inconceivable speed she leaped from 
crag to crag; where two parallel walls of rock 
arose, close to each other, bounding from side to 
side in an upward course; or, incredible as it may 
seem, with successive leaps surmounting the na- 
ked perpendicular cliff. In a few moments she 
was with her young, her head armed with its tre- 
mendous horns, guarding the entrance of the cave. 
The vulture stooped to his intended quarry, but 
failing to reach the young, fixed his iron talons 
round the horns of the dam, and, after a short 
struggle, dragged her half out of her recess. The 
bouquetin, an animal of immense strength, fixing 
her short fore feet against the protruding rocks, 
for a time kept up the desperate contest, till the 
fragment of a rock, hurled by the young stranger 
from above, struck the vulture, who enraged, 
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quitted his hold. The new assailant was now in 
evident danger, but the glitter of his short coteau- 
de-chasse, as the vulture approached, seemed to 
appal him. Infuriated, he darted off, and as he 
clove the air in rapid circles towards the plain, 
with his bearded neck bent downward, he seemed 
gazing upon the earth, as if desperately intent 
upon wreaking his vengeance upon any thing as- 
sailable. 

In the rear of the chalet, and but a short dis- 
tance off, a girl had been playing among the shrub- 
bery, with a young child of about two years of 
age; but, yielding to her girlish curiosity, she had 
suffered herself to be attracted toward the crowd, 
and the child was for the instant forgotten. The 
scene we have described had occupied but a few 
moments, nor was the situation of the child re- 
membered, till the dreadful vulture was observed 
to pause in his flight, immediately over the garden. 
A shriek from the wretched nurse of the child, 
was the first warning of the danger that impended; 
but it was too late. Poised for a few seconds on his 
pinions, the lammer-geyer hung in the air almost 
motionless, ‘hen with a slow and contracted circu- 
lar movement began his descent, and with a rush 
of wings like a tempest, swooped upon his prey: 
the next instant he was seen soaring towards the 
peak, bearing the infant in his talons. Cross bows, 
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lances were seized in haste, but what could human 
effort avail: cries, shrieks, spoke the anguish of 
the parents and the sympathy of their friends. The 
vulture alighted on a ledge of the rock, some dis- 
tance below the scene of his former conflict, and 
as he bent down his terrible beak, it was thought 
that he was devouring the child. A mute horror per- 
vaded the company, broken only by the deep sup- 
pressed groans and convulsive sobs of the agonized 
parents. On a sudden the animal was seen to toss his 
head high in the air, his huge wings were expand- 
ed, as if with the effort to fly, but dropped again 
lifeless to his sides, his monstrous frame quivered 
as in the spasms of death, and the lammer-geyer 
rolled like a dark lavange down the precipice. At 
the same moment, the figure of the young stranger 
was discovered, standing on the cliff, the child sat 
on one arm, erect in the form of life, while the 
other was distinctly perceived to wave a scarf in 
sign of victory and safety. At the sight, a shout so 
loud, so wild, went forth from the crowd, that in its 
reverberation from the mountain, it seemed to 
shake the solid rock, where the stranger stood on 
his perilous footing. 

While some of the mountaineers ran to drag the 
feathered monster from his rocky grave, the rest 
of the company proceeded in frantic joy to meet 
the gallant victor. The situation of the stranger 
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had indeed been one of extreme hazard. After his 
first rencounter with the vulture, hastening to de- 
scend the peak, he was about to turn around an 
angle of the rock to the narrow ledge, along which 
the path led, when he beheld him approaching 
with his prey, and he couched down behind the crag, 
as the vulture alighted at his side. Instinctively he 
threw himself between the beak of the ravenous 
monster and his intended victim, and instantly felt 
himself in his iron grasp. To turn, to stir on the 
fearful ridge, was almost sure destruction, and the 
slightest effort of the animal would hurl him down 
the rock. With the least motion possible, he di- 
rected his weapon over his head to the neck of the 
bird; and, guided by his left hand, just as he felt 
the beak close around his own neck, thrust the 
knife, with sure and firm hand, deep into his 
throat; then clinging with desperate energy to the 
rough surface of the rocky path, sustained himself 
in his perilous position, till the vulture’s struggles 
were over, his grasp relaxed, and his huge carcase 
slid over the prostrate body of the stranger into 
the abyss. 

The young hero was conducted to the chalet in 
triumph, with the lammer-geyer borne in state 
before him; the men envying and the women ad- 
miring him. The youth bore his honours with a 
modest, yet frank and well-bred air; spoke of the 
27 
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achievement as of a lucky accident; and insisted 
that his slight wounds should not delay the cere- 
mony for a single moment. 

Accordingly the priest pronounced the blessing, 
and Florent and his Marianne were, for the time, 
the very happiest couple in the world. Dancing 
among those primitive people, was, at this period, 
known only on the occasion of a marriage, or the 
confirmation of a nun; when, therefore, the music 
struck, it may be imagined with what alacrity the 
young people stood up; at least the girls; for the 
Swiss peasant, even in the dance, retains a portion 
of his characteristic gravity, while the females, 
are all spirit and playful vivacity. The bride was 
led out by the young Austrian, who, in his neat 
hunter dress, exhibited a form and a grace, that 
were long remembered and talked of by the moun- 
tain maidens. 

In the repast that followed, it was plainly to 
be seen that it was honest Eberard’s intention 
things should be done handsomely. The good fa- 
ther had even excelled himself on this occasion, 
and among the dainties, the ladies were surprised 
and delighted with toasts sopped in wine, and 
nicely powdered with sugar and cinnamon. We 
have not mentioned milk and cheese, as things 
of course, and yet the latter, at least, deserves 
particular notice, not only because it was excel- 
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Ient in itself, but the rather that it had been 
mad: and designed for this special occasion, full 
twaty years before, and, agreeably to the coun- 
tr; custom, had the names of the intended man 
aid wife, while they were yet children, carved 
lgibly upon its ample surface. The appearance 
the cheese was a coup-d’eclat, for with a laud- 
able policy, the intended bride and groom had 
been kept in ignorance of the arrangement, and 
suffered to fall in love in their own way, aad Flo- 
rent had gone through all the gradations of court- 
ship as regulated by Swiss usage; had duly come a 
wooing through storm and sun, over hulde and 
hubel, through tobel and tangel-holtz, until one 
eventful Saturday night, when every maiden, 
dressed for company, has a right to look for a visit 
from her suitor, Florent climbed manfully up the 
outside of the house, to her chamber window, and 
sitting gallantly there, half in and half out, drink- 
ing a little Aiersiwasser, and talking a great deal 
of love, till the dawn of day, had, in the end, put 
the final question, in couplets invented for similar 
purposes by his ancestors, and receiving the fa- 
vourable poetical response, retired, the joyful 
bridegroom elect. 
While at table, the host, encouraged by the cu- 
riosity manifested by the strangers, did not fail to 
dwell at length on the merits of Mont Pilate, 
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which, although he admitted it was not so high as 
Mont Blanc, he contended was a much iner 
mountain. ‘* Can you see thirteen lakes from Mont 
Blanc?” said he, triumphantly. ‘It has glacies, 
it is true,” he added, ‘* and we have none to spex 
of; and no lauwines tumbling down upon our house 
and our heads, for the snow leaves us in summer, 
except from under the side of old Esel; but where 
will ye find such pasturages as the Briindlen on 
Mont Blanc? And then for curiosities, let Mont 
Blanc show us a shaking rock like our Knapstein, 
or a statue of white marble, thirty feet high, fixed 
in the very bowels of the rock—God knows how, 
or when, or by whom—like our St. Dominic; or, 
above all, let them show us, in all Switzerland a 
fine dismal lake, like that hard by, in the midst of 
noble firs and sycamores, where, as our fathers say, 
Pontius Pilate drowned himself of yore.” ‘And 
full of dark spectres,” whispered Marianne, shud- 
dering. ‘* And from whose vapours we get such 
pelting storms,” added Florent, ‘*St. Dominic 
preserve us from its favours to night.” ‘ Our ma- 
gistrates have forbidden strangers to approach the 
lake,” observed Martin of Hergottwald, ‘‘ for it is 
only then that it breeds tempests.” ‘*We know 
your laws, and have avoided your mare infernale,” 
replied the old Austrian, to whom the observation 
seemed to be addressed. ‘*Potz tusig!”’ exclaim- 
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ed honest Eberard, “that’s a fable, I believe, 
friend Martin, as we of the Briindlen can testify; 
who have been soundly drenched, and not a 
stranger on the mountain. But tell us, neighbour 
of Underwalden, you have been a traveller, 
did you ever see a lammer-geyer killed, but on 
Mont Pilate. Faith, brother, since your ancestor, 
Sir Struth of Winkelried destroyed the dragon, 
there had been no such gallant deed; and dragons 
they say are no longer to be met with.” The per- 
son addressed, who, at every op,v«tunity, had 
been engaged in earnest discourse with the se- 
niors of the company, smiled faintly as he turned 
to the speaker. “There may be dragons yet to 
encounter, brother of Lucerne,” he replied, “more 
dangerous to the land than any my ancestor ever 
destroyed,” and he glanced at the strangers, the 
younger of whom was chatting with the bride: the 
elder, however, noticed the remark, and was for 
an instant discomposed, but immediately resumed 
his serenity. ‘‘ But come,” said the jovial host, 
** let us to the free air, and taste the freshness of 
the evening. We have the finest echoes in the 
eight cantons,” he added, turning to the strangers. 
**Come girls, come lads, tune your voices, and let 
us hear whether the bridal carol will sleep among 
the rocks. No ranz-des-vaches now,” cried the 
merry old man, “let the herds have their holiday, 
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and give us a stirring lay as ye wish to be brides 
and grooms yourselves,” ‘* And do not forget 
Text in your songs,” said the guest from Under- 
wald. ‘* Away, away,” cried Eberard, and the 
young people sallied gaily out, followed by the 
rest. But an air of disappointment and uneasiness 
took place of their hilarity, as soon as they gained 
the open air. ‘* Aha!” said Eberard, looking up, 
** Pontius is rising in his wrath—we shall have 
rain.” And it happened as the experienced moun- 
taineer predicted. The dense mists arising slow- 
ly from the dismal lake, instead of passing the 
summits of the rocks, and dispersing in the air, lin- 
gered around the sides of the seven peaks that 
surrounded and overlooked the plain. The mut- 
tering of thunder began to be heard, accompanied 
by occasional flashes of lightning, and the guests 
hastened back into the house, with the exception 
of the two strangers and the man of Underwald, 
who remained behind afew minutes, and until the 
full storm burst upon them. Those who have 
never witnessed an Alpine tempest, cannot form 
an idea of its sublimity; and where the spectators 
now stood, in the very centre of its scope and 

sway, it wastruly frightful. ‘* You have seen what 

Switzerland is in its wrath,” said the man of Un- 
derwalden, ‘let us retire.” Not unwillingly they 

left the spot, and had not yet entered the house, 
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when a tremendous crash was heard immediately 
behind them, and the gigantic elm tree, near 
which they had stood, was shivered into fragments. 

The storm continued so far into the evening, 
that when it had subsided, the inmates of the chalet 
felt no inclination to resume their festivities; and 
the vesper prayer made, and the benediction be- 
stowed, t! = guests were soon locked in profound 
repose. 

At an early hour the next morning every one 

was stirring, for it was the intention of many of 
the visiters to join in the pilgrimage, duly made on 
that day to the shrine of Notre Dame des Eremites, 
at the abbey of Einsedeln, in the adjoining can- 
ton of Schwytz, and soon after the matin service 
and the necessary morning repast, the cavalcade set 
out, with many cautions from honest Eberard to 
beware of the falling rocks, which, loosened by the 
recent rain, rendered the narrow valleys they might 
pass somewhat exposed to danger. 

The man of Underwald and the strangers, who 
seemed mutually desirous of knowing more of each 
other, were together when they reached the brow 
of the Alps; and before they began to descend, 
paused at the same moment, in admiration of the 
magnificent spectacle that met their view. In their 
front the glorious sun had just begun to show him- 
self above the higher mountains towards the east. 
More than five thousand feet below them, was the 
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most picturesque lake in Switzerland, the Wald- 
stetten See, or Water of the Sylvan States, as it 

was appropriately called, lying tranquil and serene 

in its rocky recess, and laving the beautiful shores 

of the four ancient and free cantons. The tops of 
the most distant Alps were already tinged with 

gold, but the mountains that clustered immediately 

around the lake, remained in dark and gloomy gran- 

deur. The eye wandered delighted, over the far 
off scene of mountain, and valley, and forest, and 

stream, or, charmed and enraptured followed the 
sinuous outline of the lake below, as it now ex- 
panded its broad bosom near Lucerne, or shone a 
liquid cross as it branched its waters into the oppo- 
site gulphs of Kiisnacht and Alpnach; and now, in 
a noble sheet, diversified by bay and promontory, 
stretched to the east between Underwald and 
Schwytz, until approaching the towering Mont 
Righi, it contracted its surface to a strait, and 
abruptly turned towards the south into the narrow 
inlet which waters the wild banks of Uri. 

*¢ It is, indeed, a splendid spectacle;” exclaim- 
ed the younger stranger, ‘‘ nor do I deem it won- 
derful that such a land should be beloved, even as 
ye of Switzerland are said to love it.” 

*¢ And shall it be a marvel,” replied the Swiss, 
“if it be defended, even as we have sworn to de- 
fend it? Shall it be reserved for a modern ravager 
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to violate a sanctuary which the Roman and the 
Hun respected; where neither Czsar in his pride, 
nor Attila in his wrath ever dared to enter?” 

**How if neither Czsar nor Attila knew of the 
existence of yonder valley,” asked the elder 
stranger. 

**Scorn us if you will,” answered the Swiss 
calmly, “but touch us not: disdain the land at 
a distance; and leave us in our simplicity, rude 
perhaps, and rugged as our rocks. Yonder you 
behold the cradle of Helvetic liberty: it may be- 
come its tomb, but first it will be the grave of 
every free Helvetian.” 

*‘The spot is most memorable in your annals,” 
observed the youth, willing to soothe the wound- 
ed feclings of the Swiss. 

“The history of our freedom is indelibly graven 
upon those everlasting hills,” he exclaimed; “it is 
not for the hand of mortal to erase it. Yonder, 
towards the distant St. Gotthard in the east, where 
the Reuss falls into the lake of Uri, at its southern 
extremity, stands Altorf, where Tell performed 
his first and perilous exploit. Further down the 
gulph on its eastern shore, at the foot of yonder 
achsenberg, is the rock on which the hero sprang 
when, favoured by the storm, he achieved his free- 
dom. The fountain of the Grutli, where Furst and 
Melchthal and Staafacher, met at midnight to plan 
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their country’s emancipation, is there on the hither 
shore of the same narrow lake, just where it turns 
to the left; and on the opposite coast you may 
perceive the town of Brunnen, where the three 
first free cantons ratified their league. Returning 
to this extremity of the See, and casting your 
view up yonder opposite gulph, you behold Kiis- 
nacht, near which the tyrant Gessler fell by the 
hand of Tell, in sight of his own castle, whosc 
ruined towers are still to be distingushed.” 

“Tell was a hero,” exclaimed the youth with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ whose fame I could almost envy.” 

*¢ There are thousands of his countrymen,” said 
the Swiss, ‘“‘ready to die to share it: there have 
been many who have already perished to partake 
of their country’s gratitude. Look further north 
beyond yon lake of Zug, and you may perceive 
the hills of Morgarten, at whose base by the marshy 
lake of Egheri, some seventy years ago our fathers 
met their Austrian invaders, in force one to fifteen, 
and sealed the liberties of Switzerland.” 

*¢ Let us move on,” said the elder, a little impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Our mountain air is often found too keen 
for strangers;”’ observed the Swiss, as he sedately 
followed. 

Descending the mountain through forests of oak 
and elm; over fertile pasturages or barren rocks; 
and by the side of precipices covered with pine or 
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the mountain ash ; the scene every moment assum- 
ing a new aspect and varied tints, they reached 
Brientz, where they resumed their horses, and 
through several other villages, at length arrived at 
Lucerne. Passing the fine old town, with its 
towers and battlements and open bridges, and 
richly ornamented balconies, they were preparing 
to embark in their respective boats, when the 
Swiss suddenly broke the silence which for a time 
had been preserved. ‘* We may soon enough be 
enemies,” said he, ‘‘ at present let us deal frank- 
ly one with another. I am Arnold of Winkelried, 
a poor knight of Underwalden, who love my coun- 
try, and would destroy her foes, fairly, in the 
field.” ‘*And we,” replied the elder, catching 
his blunt tone and manner, ‘‘Are the young 
Eyloff of Ems, and old John of Hasenberg, 
knights, and true liegemen to Leopold of Austria; 
ready to serve him as his soldiers in any country, 
but his spies in none.” ‘‘Then we understand 
each other,” said Arnold, ‘and I shall not enquire 
why you are in Switzerland.” ‘*You shall not 
need,” replied John of Hasenberg; ‘‘I have old 
friends and companions in arms in Switzerland, 
and this young knight, my relative, has leisure 
and curiosity. We are, at present, guests of the 
lord of Gerisau; but, ere we quit your mountains, 
may visit the baron of Thornberg, in Lucerne, or 
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even attend the annual festival of the lord of In- 
terlaken, at his castle on the lake of Thun.” 
‘* The last is a gallant and true knight,” remarked 
Arnold; ‘but tell Peter of Thornberg, that the 
people of his barony of Enthlibuch are growing 
weary of his tyranny; and it might bestead the 
lord of Gerisau if he were reminded, that he is too 
weak to oppose the Lion league, although he has 
not yet joined it.” 

** Gerisau is a fief of Austria,” was the only re- 
ply made by De Hasenberg, as they embarked. 

Leaving Lucerne they were quickly conveyed 
through the various curves of the lake between 
its noble and diversified shores, until nearly front- 
ing Gerisau. The romantic residence of Arnold 
was seen on the opposite side of the lake, peeping 
from its elevated recess: Arnold even thought he 
could perceive the handkerchief waving his wel- 
come from the balcony. ‘‘ It is my daughter Ber- 
tha,” said he: then turning to the Austrians, he 
added, ‘* Our countries are not yet at war, and ye 
are honourable knights. Yonder is my habitation, 
and should your curiosity lead you to explore the 
shores of Underwalden, do not in your way to 
Stantz, pass, unentered, the door of Arnold of 
Winkelried.” Eyloff in his youthful feeling was 
about to promise; but the tranquil John of Hasen- 
berg prevented it by the usual acknowledgments, 
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court; and they separated, if not friends, at least 
with no hostile feelings towards each other. Turn- 
ing their prows to different points, their boats soon 
bore them to their several destinations, the one to 
the bosom of his happy family, and the other to 
the little castle of the petty lord of Gerisau. But 
Eyloff was not content to waste the rest of the day 
in the monotony of the castle; and, leaving his 
more aged companion and their host, fighting their 
former battles over their wine of Alsace, for a few 
florins he engaged the boatmen to proceed further 
up the lake. Shooting through the narrow pas- 
sage, leading towards Mont Righi, and following 
the sudden turn to the right, the young knight 
passed between the memorable village and mea- 
dow, pointed out by Arnold in the morning, 
through a stupendous mountain portal, worthy of 
being the entrance toa lake, at once the most classi- 
cal and most magnificent in Switzerland. In breath- 
less admiration, with feelings such as he had seldom 
before experienced, he glided over the silent and 
gloomy lake of Uri, as it reposed in its dark and 
glassy stillness, closely confined between banks of 
almost terrific grandeur. On either side the rocks 
rose to a fearful height, now throwninto the wildest 
and most fantastic forms, now shooting up in per- 
pendicular masses of granite, bare and bald, or 
28 
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shagged and bristled with dark forests of fir, or 
beech, or pine, down to the water’s edge; and 
now hanging their beetling cliffs over the passing 
voyager, their wildest features rendered yet more 
savage by the fearful contrast offered, here and 
there, in the green or golden patch of cultiva- 
tion, and rude cabin of the adventurous peasant, 
suspended amidst the crags. 

Having reached the rock of Tell, Eyloff yielding 
to the advice of the boatmen, abandoned the design 
of proceeding so far as Altorf. The bay of Fluelen, 
they said, was sometimes dangerous in the even- 
ings, and the day was fast wearing away; they even 
thought that already, the golden day-streaks that 
crossed the dazzling white of the glaciers of the 
Sureen Alps, were beginning to assume the rich 
purple hue, lent by the declining sun. ‘* The 
winds are going up the mountains,” said one of 
the boatmen, as they headed homeward, “to 
bring down the rain upon us; there will be flider- 
wetter yet;” and they stretched manfully to their 
oars. But in despite of their speed, they had scarce- 
ly arrived opposite the perilous bay of Brunnen, 
when the sun disappeared behind Mont Pilate. 
*¢ Potz tusig!’’ exclaimed the man who had before 
spoken, as he looked toward the west, ‘‘ Pontius 
has put his black cap on; we shall have a blascht 
from that quarter too; its well if we get out of the 
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Uri See, where there’s no landing left us, before 
it comes down.” ‘* Cannot we run into Brunnen?” 
asked the other boatman; ‘‘ Or Gerisau””’ enquired 
Eyloff. ‘Neither,’ replied the first, bluntly; 
**Pull round yonder promontory, and make for 
the first smooth spot of Underwald, its all that’s 
left us.” The wind began now to be evidently 
felt by the quiet lake, and they had barely wea- 
thered the point, when the tempest burst over 
them in all its violence. The blast, like a thing of 
life, came rushing and raging over the waters; the 
clouds sent down their torrents with irresistible 
force and fury; the thunders clashed, and light- 
nings shot madly around them, while the winds 
and waters, in whirls and eddies from the numc- 
rous bluffs and rocky hollows of the shore, threat- 
ened each moment their destruction. 

** Make for yon inlet,” cried the boatman, as a 
protracted gleam of lightning showed the place 
of Arnold’s residence. Casting his eyes in the 
direction pointed out, Eyloff discovered a light 
skiff, struggling like themselves to gain the shore; 
she was nearer the land, but her peril seemed ex- 
treme, and as they approached the frail barque, the 
flashes of light discovered a female seated in the 
stern; her long, loose tresses streaming in the 
storm. Her delicate form was sustained with diffi- 
culty, while with one hand she clung to the side 
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of the boat, and with the other grasped the heim. 
Meantime a well grown lad, her companion, plied 
his oars with a steady and strong nerve. They 
were now but a short distance from the shore; 
lights blazing on the beach and at the house 
directed their course, and Eyloff almost felt as- 
sured of the female’s safety, when a gust sud- 
denly coming round from the point below, bear- 
ing the waters high before it, struck the light 
barque on the side, and instantly upset her. The 
generous boy held by the boat, only to cast his 
look around to discover where he might succour 
his sister, but Eyloff had already plunged in, and 
at the risque of his own life, rescued the lady, just 
as she was about to sink beneath the waves. With 
the assistance of the boatmen they were all safely 
conveyed to the beach, where the distracted mo- 
ther stood screaming in her despair. Her daugh- 
ter was yet insensible, but when borne up the 
winding path that led to her dwelling, and it be- 
came certain that she yet lived, who can depict 
the transport of the happy parent over her re- 
stored child. 

The return of Arnold, who had hastened towards 
home from his business abroad, at the first indi- 
cations of the approaching storm, was now an- 
nounced, and he entered, as the grateful matron, 
after seeing her daughter properly attended to, 
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was pouring out her acknowledgments before the 
young knight, and when informed of the extent of 
their obligations to him, the pressure of the hand, 
the tear that swelled into his manly eye, spoke the 
fond father’s feelings. 

An early separation and retirement being expe- 
dient, Eyloff was conducted to his chamber, where 
refreshments were provided him. But he felt, for 
the first time, perhaps, after a day of such exer- 
tion, but little inclined either to eat or sleep, and 
he lay listening to the roar of the tempest without, 
and thinking over the last interesting incident. He 
still seemed to enfold in his arms the youthful 
beauty he had rescued, and to gaze upon her asif 
he would infuse through his eyes, a portion of his 
own fire into her cold and inanimate form. He 
asked himself why a little Swiss girl, scarcely seen, 
should thus produce sensations which the beauties 
of the Austrian court had failed to excite, and he 
could not answer; but he could not but remember 
her mild blue eyes, as awakening from the sleep of 
temporary death, they turned upon her deliverer, 
and thought following thought, he still lay drawing 
beautiful pictures of the future, and it was not un- 
til nature became exhausted that his spirit grew 
calm; and he sank to rest, lulled by the low and 
monotonous moaning of the subsiding storm. 

Is love, then, a mere passion, an excitement? Is 
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it not rather a mystic affinity existing in kindred 
hearts, latent, perhaps, till circumstances bring 
them within the sphere of its mysterious agency. 
Is the beautiful apologue all fable, that the souls 
of those individuals of either sex, intended for 
each other, receive at their formation, the impress 
of their destiny; and, however widely separated at 
their birth, know and recognize each other when 
they meet? If sympathy be a mere word among 
mortals, how is it that one shall wander among the 
beautiful and polished, the pure and unsophisti- 
cated of foreign lands, surrounded by all that can 
excite the senses or satisfy the taste, and yet re- 
turn to find its kindred soul in the ordinary circle 
of home, while another shall leave behind it, un- 
regarded, those whom association, whom similarity 
of habits, tastes, opinions, even prejudices, might 
render objects of preference, to seek, in some dis- 
tant corner of the universe, its mystic partner in 
a stranger, an alien in language, manners, opi- 
nions; in a word, in all but love! 

Eyloff, for one so young, had been much in the 
world, and his education and breeding had been 
suitable to his station, among the highest in Aus- 
tria. Bertha was not unused to society, she had 
accompanied her parents in many of their visits to 
the gentry of the neighbouring districts, and her 
father’s mansion was the seat of hospitality. Eyloff 
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was not a libertine: his native nobleness of mind, 
his inherent good principles, his studies and mar- 
tial exercises, had, as yet, kept him free from the 
vices of the age, the offspring of ignorance, of i 
idleness, and luxury. Bertha, reared under the 
eyes of the noblest of fathers, the best of mothers, 
and surrounded by examples only of virtue, was 
the purest among the pure daughters of Switzer- 
land. It was not, therefore, rustic bashfulness, 
nor the consciousness of evil thoughts, that, when 
Eyloff and Bertha met at breakfast, threw over 
their deportment, the air of reserve and embarrass- 
ment. Was it not that the mystic powers had met 
and commingled’? Were not two kindred souls, at 
length about to fulfil their destiny? ‘*I am devoted 
to adore this maiden,” humbly breathed the spirit 
of Eyloff; but O, dare I hope to gain so rich a 
prize? let me not offend her by the arrogance of 
even a too ardent gaze.” ‘* Behold,” whispered 
the throbbing heart of Bertha, ‘‘here is the youth 
I am fated to love; yet ah! will he regard the poor 
Swiss girl; hide, maidenly reserve, hide from him, 
the dangerous secret, lest its knowledge disgust | 
him, and turn him from me for ever.” 

It was a lovely morning. The sun was rising 
bright and beautiful over the enchanting scene 
around them, and the repast of the little family 
was taken with their guest, on a green terrace be- 
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fore the house, commanding the most interesting 
prospect. Yet Eyloff had never been less attentive 
to the sublime and beautiful of inanimate nature. 
When they arose from table, however, and he 
followed the happy family through the romantic 
grounds, he could not but admire the rich and va- 
ried landscape as it was spread out before him, of 
mountain, lake, and valley and wood; the eminences 
covered with vines, crowned with majestic firs, or 
dark with pines; while the sunny slopes were 
glowing with golden grain, the orchards smiled, 
and the pomegranate and mulberry, the fig and 
almond, blossomed: nor is it probable that the 
jasmine, the lilac, and the eglantine received the 
less attention from Eyloff, because he was told 
they had been planted by Bertha. 

“No!” exclaimed Eyloff, involuntarily, as they 
were returning toward the house, “ War must not 
blight such scenes.” 

The effects of the expression were immediate, 
the fair lids of the maiden fell pensively over her 
eyes as she bent them to the ground, while the 
chest of the boy her brother, swelled, his eyes 
flashed fire, and his hand seemed already to grasp 
the sword. The meek matron only looked at her 
husband, but with one of those looks which at such 
moments she often cast upon him; looks, in which 
might be traced the fond mother and the devoted 
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wife; and all of woman and something of angel. 
Arnold paused for a space, while a fearful stern- 
ness settled on his brow, and he stood in his family 
as Junius Brutus might have stood, when all was to 
be sacrificed for country. The young knight has- 
tened to dispel the cloud his allusion had called 
down, and was at length successful. 

When Eyloff’s visit closed, and it was protract- 
ed to the extreme verge of decorum, need it be 
said that the youth and maid separated mutually 
pleased and interested’ Could it be otherwise? 
Eyloff in form, as in mind, was all that woman 
might wish to look upon or listen to: and Bertha, 
with her fair and innocent face, her pure brows 
and clear intelligent eyes; her rich yellow hair, 
braided and broached in the fashion of the maidens 
of Hasli; her bodice admirably adapted to her per- 
fect form, and every part of her dress regulated, 
in shape and hue, by the most delicate taste: Ber- 
tha was not an object that could be approached 
with indifference. 

And shall we follow them, step by step, over all 
the gradations, through all the flowery mazes of 
love’s labyrinth. It might be pleasant but it would 
lead too far. It will be suspected that they felt and 
acted, as others would feel and act under similar 
circumstances. And who is so unhappy as to have 
been always ignorant of the delights that attend 
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the progress of the universal passion, till at last, 
every look, every word is love, when the rustle of 
the garment, the fall of the foot, are known afar 
off, when silence itself is interpreted, and the very 
atmosphere breathes of the beloved. They became 
all, each to the other. Eyloff, not unfrequently, 
was called upon to attend his relative De Hasen- 
berg in his excursions, but, on the summit of the 
Righi, with an amphitheatre of an hundred leagues 
around him, crowded with magnificence and love- 
liness, it was the little antique mansion of Under- 
wald, distinguished from its gaudy neighbours only 
by its simplicity—it was the humble spot where Ber- 
tha dwelt, that alone, attracted and enchained his 
observance. And when required to exercise his 
knightly skill in the tournament at the castle on 
the lake of Thun, the multitude shouted in vain, 
and the hands of beauty placed a joyless chaplet 
on his head: it was not until at the feet of Bertha, 
he laid his laurels and received her smile, that he 
felt himself a victor. 

Arnold was much engaged abroad on public af- 
fairs, and, when at home, was usually occupied 
by the duties of his farm, or abstracted in serious 
reflection. He could not, however, avoid per- 
ceiving the growing intimacy of Eyloff and Bertha, 
but he observed it without uneasiness; the young 
knight had won his entire confidence; and his 
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daughter he knew was incapable of an act of im- 
prudence. The good mother too, partook of her 
husband’s feelings; and as she plied her domestic 
cares, smiled in the innocence of her heart on the 
tender friendship of the amiable children. 

And thus the time sped away in the sweet inter- 
course of two young and virtuous hearts. Some- 
times, seated in the social circle, Eyloff would en- 
tertain his auditors with descriptions of the country 
he had left, venturing more than once, to hint tothe 
blushing Bertha, that the brilliant court of Austria 


might yet receive an added grace from thes wilds)... 6 i 


of Switzerland. But more frequently the lovers 
enjoyed the interchange of sentiment without even 
the maternal eye to observe them. Wandering at 
times through the romantic walks of the neigh- 
bouring hills and groves, soothed by the soft notes 
of the Alpine warbler, as the green or spotted 
woodpecker flew by them from branch to branch, 
and the busy nut-cracker was heard in his employ- 
ment over their heads; while the tawny owl sat in 
his wisdom high up the shady sycamore, or the her- 
“mit crow looked out grave and solemn from the 
. recess of his piny cell. At other times in the 
‘light skiff, coasting the beautiful shore of the 
. ‘Jake, and exploring each shady nook for new won 
. ders, and Pema the falcon of the rock front. his 
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perch, and the silver inhabitant of the water from 
his cool and transparent retreat. 

One mild and tranquil evening, Eyloff and his 
Bertha were straying on the quiet shore. He had 
declared his love: her eyes, that had been down- 
cast at the avowal, were now turned up to his with 
ineffable affection, as, pressed to his bosom, she 
listened to his eloquent strain of tenderness:—at 
this moment a boat shot rapidly across from Geri- 
sau, and a messenger in the Austrian costume, 
leaping on the strand approached respectfully and 
handed a letter to the knight. Eyloff grew pale 
as he scanned its superscription, for he knew it to 
be Leopold’s. It was, indeed a missive from his 
sovereign, rebuking him for his protracted ab- 
sence, and commanding his instant return to court. 
Old John of Hasenberg, who had so long yielded 
to his young friend’s wish to remain, had received 
a like command: he was already prepared to set 
out, and Eyloff was even then expected. The re- 
solution of the lover was taken ere he had finished 
the letter. Instructing the messenger to await his 
return, he led the trembling, almost fainting Ber- 
tha toward her father’s house. Arnold had just 
then returned with his son from attending the cele- . 
bration of the anniversary of Morgarten. 
' ‘Arnold of Winkelried,” said Eyloff, ‘I de- 
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part from Switzerland this moment. I know not 
why my sovereign is thus imperative, but as a loyal 
subject, I have but to obey. It is now no time for 
slow andsolemn ceremony. Behold this maiden. I 
Jove her, I am beloved, will you that I take her as 
my bride to Austria?” 

The sinking girl clung for support to her lover, 
like the graceful ivy around the stately oak. 

Arnold for an instant hesitated, but it was only 
for aninstant. ‘‘ Young knight,” he replied, *‘ you 
have gained the love of this maiden, and the es- 
teem of her parents, yet cannot she now be your 
wife. Austria is about to be the enemy of Swit- 
zerland. Would you that she should abjure her 
country and her father, or could you be con- 
tent to share her divided heart? Let Leopold of 
Austria be just: let the storm that hangs over 
this land be dispelled by him who raised it, or be 
broken and dispersed on the peaks of yonder Alps, 
before an Austrian claims as his bride a daughter 
of Helvetia.” 

The decisions of Arnold of Winkelried were 
known to be irrevocable; yet love emboldened 
Eyloff. 

“ Leopold is my friend,” he said; ‘‘ let me pre- 
sent Bertha before him as my wife, in the power 
of her beauty and her innocence: let the virtues of 
your daughter plead for her country.” 

29 
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** The daughter of Arnold must not be a sup- 
pliant at a tyrant’s feet,” replied the Swiss. 
“‘Give me your promise then,” resumed the 
youth, “*if my plea prevail with Leopold, and 
war is averted from your happy vales, that Bertha 
shall be my reward: and let her be betrothed to 
me here, in the sight of yonder glorious Heaven.” 
** Return the friend of free Helvetia, and she is 
yours,” replied Arnold; and kneeling onthe verdant 
carpet, as the sun poured his last beams over the 
magnificent temple of nature, the lovers were affi- 
anced and blessed beneath the blue and smiling sky. 
‘*If not before the snow fills your valleys,” said 
Eyloff to Bertha, as they stood on the margin of 


the lake, when the first flower of spring appears, 
expect me.” 

“Our roses bloom in March, sometimes,”’ whis- 
pered Bertha with a faint smile, as they separated. 


The winter came on, and the snow lay on the 
hills and filled the valleys. Nature reposed in her 
icy fastness, and even the rumours of war were no 
longer heard. 

But at length the snows melted from the sloping 
hills. The higher mountains, bellowing in their 
inmost cells, began to be rocked by loud and tre- 
mendous shocks, as the glaciers opened their clefts, 
fearful, yet beautiful, in purple and emerald hues; 
while, forced by the pent-up winds, showers of 
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ice were hurled far through the air. The freed 
mountain torrents rushed into the vales, and the 
dreaded lavange came thundering down. Every 
thing in nature told that the genial season had 
arrived and was fast passing onward, yet Eyloff 
came not. The perils of travelling were over; 
for the pines had shaken from their branches the 
last dust of snow, yet still he came not; the first 
flower of spring how anxiously expected, how 
fondly welcomed, how dearly cherished, had bud- 
ded and bloomed, and withered on its stem, and 
yet the maiden pined in her loneliness. 

Many a time as the shades of evening were steal- 
ing over the lovely landscape, might Bertha be 
seen straying through the groves, on which the 
leaves had shot forth, with a rapidity peculiar to 
the springs of Alpine countries; now seeking the 
shelving margin of the lake at the spot where her 
lover had rescued her from the fury of the storm, 
now stopping unconsciously in the secluded thicket, 
where they had first breathed to each other the 
vows of pure affection. Many atime, when the 
air was more than usually mild, might she be seen 
pensively seated at the open lattice, as the moon 
with lovely and majestic step stole along the hea- 
vens, and tipped with etherial silver the summits 
of the groves, and poured her soft flood of light on 
hill and dale around. Then would she recal the 
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happy moments she had passed with Eyloff, and 
as a thousand little proofs of his devoted love rose 
to her recollection, all her doubts seemed to fade 
away, and she could not but believe, in spite of 
every circumstance, in the faith of her lover. 

In the meantime the political agitations of the 
Waldstetten were revived, and every thing seem- 
ed tending to a sanguinary crisis. The people of 
the district of Ethlibuch, oppressed past sufferance 
by the tyrant Thornberg, the vassal of Austria, 
had, in the month of March thrown themselves on 
the protection of Lucerne, and the haughty baron 
had dared to seize and inflict an ignominious death, 
upon the negociators of the treaty on the part of 
Ethlibuch. Leopold was already stationed at Ky- 
bourg, in the canton of Zurich, ready to support 
with his troops the tyranny of his bailiffs and his 
vassals; and it was, at length, made evident that 
the hereditary patron and protector of the Wald- 
stetten, contemplated no less than its entire sub- 

jugation.’ Undismayed, the stern republicans pre- 
pared for the conflict. In the several cantons of 
the confederation the general assembly or lands- 
gemeind was summoned, where, in the April fol- 
lowing, the knights and burghers appeared in their 
arms, and declared open war against Thornberg 
and his adherents. It was but a short time before 
this period that more than fifty imperial towns in 
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Swabia and Franconia had solicited admission into 
the Helvetic League; yet now so terrible, was 
held the enmity of Leopold and his ferocious 
followers, that the petty towns and states around 
became eager to be the foremost in manifest- 
ing their hostility to devoted Switzerland. The 
roads from Wertemberg and Schaffhausen were 
crowded with their messengers, declarations and 
defiances poured in upon the landsgemeind, fas- 
ter than they could be read; and within a few days 
the Eight Cantons numbered among the auxiliaries 
of their foc more than two hundred states, princes, 
and bishops. The four ancient cantons of the lake 
took the field without delay, under the Avoyer or 
mayor of Lucerne, the supreme military authority 
in Switzerland, being always exercised by the 
chief officer of the state; and, while the inferior 
nobles of the lion league kept in check the power- 
ful barons along the course of the Rhine, assailed, 
and carried, and destroyed the feudal strongholds 
of their most immediate and dangerous enemies, 
It was at this eventful point of time, when Leo- 
pold might hourly be expected on his march from 
Kybourg, and the matrons and maidens of the land 
sat solitary in their deserted dwellings. The night 
was far spent, yet Bertha and her mother still re- 
mained gazing anxiously out upon the darkness, 


when suddenly a small dark object moved swiftly 
29° 
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towards them, across the silent lake; it wasa boat! 
Can it be Arnold returned from Zurich? That is 
impossible, for the army is there, and there also, 
must be Arnold. The bosom of Bertha swelled 
almost to bursting, she spoke not, she scarcely 
breathed. This was the anniversary of her first 
meeting with Eyloff, and a thousand undefined 
hopes and wishes rushed to her heart; and now 
the figure of a man throws itself from the boat, al- 
most before it touches the shore—he flies up the 
pathway—and in an instant, Eyloff is at the feet 
of Bertha. Fora time they were mute and motion- 
less: at length Bertha spoke as she disengaged her- 
self from his arms, and sank pale and exhausted 
into her chair. ‘* Eyloff,” she said, “come you 
not till you bring war and desolation with you! 
Alas! Eyloff, the flowers of spring are all withered, 
even like the hopes of our love.” 

*¢ Beloved Bertha,” Eyloff answered, ‘it is true 
my efforts to avert the calamity have had no other 
effect, than to draw upon myself my sovereign’s dis- 
pleasure. But even his commands alone, could 
not have kept me from you; and until he sum- 
moned his knights to the field, I was deprived of 
my personal liberty: he is now in march through 
Zurich; and, behold, I am here.” 

*©O, Eyloff!” exclaimed Bertha, at once awaken- 
ed to the perils that environed both the person of 
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her lover, and his reputation as a knight, ‘‘ why, 
why are you here’ Know you not the dangers that 
encompass you?” ‘I know them, Bertha; but to 
be restored to the confidence of my affianced bride, 
what would I not encounter.” 

‘* Alas!” said the maiden, ‘‘ call me not by that 
title, Eyloff, since the condition of our union can 
never be fulfilled.” 

**Never shall woman, but you, Bertha, hear 
that title from the lips of Eyloff; and may we not 
yet cherish hope, dear Bertha’ Should your worst 
fears be confirmed, and Leopold’s arms prove suc- 
cessful, may not your Eyloff still have the glory 
of shielding the house of Winkelried?” 

** And think you that Arnold of Winkelried will 
survive his country’s death’? And think you that 
his daughter, the daughter of a martyred patriot, 
could ever O God, O God!” she cried, and 
paused in convulsive agony at the picture her 
imagination drew. 

‘*My wife, my beloved Bertha,” cried the 
youth, on his knees before her, clasping her cold 
hands in his, *‘ hear me, and believe me: on the 
honour of a knight I swear, that if Eyloff goes in- 
to the fight, it shall be but to protect, to save your 


father.” 
**I have a son too in arms,” observed the ma- 
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tron, who had not before spoken, as her fixed and 
noble countenance became slightly convulsed. 

‘Is the brave boy, too, there,” asked Eyloff. 
**Madam,” he added, ardently seizing her hand, 
**mother of my Bertha, thy son shall be my bro- 
ther.” 

At this moment, a light appeared upon the most 
distant mountain towards the north, rapidly it in- 
creased in size, and soon blazed a bright and por- 
tentous beacon. ‘They have fired the beacon at 
the hohe wacht,” said the wife of Arnold; ‘the 
foe approaches,” she added, with the firmness of 
a Roman matron. 

In a few moments, in whatever direction the 
eye was turned, the signal fires were scen to blaze 
from the summits of the mountains that enclosed 
the lakes; the horn sounded loud and shrill from 
every hill and valley, and the quick beat of the 
alarm bell, from town and village, came fearfully 
on the gale. 

‘©The Landsthurm is summoned, the country 
will be up in mass,” said the matron; *‘each pass 
and defile will be guarded, and your return become 
impossible.” 

The terrified Bertha, joined her mother in urg- 
ing the knight’s departure; but it was in vain, un- 
til interrupting him in his torrent of prayers and 
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protestations, the tender maiden blessed him with 
2 full assurance of her unbroken love and confi- 
dence; it was then Eyloff wrapped his Swiss dis- 
guise more closely around his body, and disap- 
peared. 

The morning dawned on the most eventful day 
that Switzerland had known for nearly a century. 
Leopold had passed the walls of Zurich, where 
the confederates had hastened to meet him; and, 
directing his march on Lucerne, halted before the 
town of Sempach, which lay in his route, intend- 
ing first to chastise the rebels of that place. The 
young knights, among whom a descendant of the 
tyrant Gesler was conspicuous, as they pranced 
gaily around the walls, taunted the honest burg- 
hers in the levity of their hearts, exhibiting with 
bitter jests, the fetters meant for their magistrates. 
And, as the serfs and followers of the army were 
laying waste the fields of grain about the town, 
the youthful De Reinach called to the Avoyer to 
send the reapers their breakfast. 

**The confederates are preparing it,” replied 
the calm Avoyer. 

It was in effect as the Avoyer said. The Swiss 
force, penetrating the Austrian’s design, and leav- 
ing Zurich to be defended by its own citizens 
against the troops detached by Leopold, had by a 
different route and a rapid march, and joined by 
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additional numbers, already gained the spot, and 
now occupied a station in a forest near the lake of 
Sempach. 

Leopold, in the pride of power and youth, ap- 
peared at the head of a gen-d’armerie of full four 
thousand knights of approved valour, each attend- 
ed by his esquire, and clad in complete steel, 
gorgeous and glittering in the panoply of war, and 
mounted on chargers of blood and fire; the host 
of burghers, of vassals, and of mercenaries follow- 
ed on foot their respective Avoyers, or barons, or 
chieftains to the field. 

Opposed to this formidable array were but few 
more than a thousand Helvetians from Uri and 
Underwald, Schwytz, and Lucerne, with trifling 
contingents from Glarus and Zug. Their weapons 
were chiefly the short sword, and halbert, and 
massy club, studded with iron. Some wielded 
the espadron, or heavy two-handed sword, others 
the battle-axe, or ancient cross-bow. Not a few of 
the weapons had been used at the ficld of Mor- 
garten, and the descendants of the heroes of that 
fight who now bore them, felt themselves invinci- 
ble. The shield of the Helvetians was simply a 
board fastened to the left arm, but some had corse- 
let and cap, and even cuisse, the spoils and tro- 
phies of former victories. Each canton followed 
its peculiar leader and banneret, the Avoyer of 
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!.uecrae commanding in chief. But the banner 
*t | one was not at Sempach. Her troops were 
sto oned, as a corps of observation, two leagues 
ro. the field, towards Lucerne. When in justifi- 
-it.. Of her neutrality, Berne pleaded her truce 
“ith Adstria, she could not have recollected that, 
in her utmost need, the Waldstetten had formerly 
«1 | their soldiers to her rescue, and enabled the 
imra tal Rodolph D’Erlach to achieve the victory 
of }.wupen.' But has not retributive justice visited 
tere? More than four hundred years after this 
event, when L aupen was again the post of danger, 
and Berne was in peril, and a descendant of the 
same Rodolph again defended her, those same 
Waldstetters held themselves aloof, as a corps of 
vbservution. Berne fell before the ferocious Gaul, 
and the gallant, but unfortunate D’Erlach, may 
have sighed as he remembered that the banner of 
Berne was not at Sempach. 

It was now near the hour of noon of a hot and 
sultry day in July; the young nobles, sweltering in 
their armour, becaine impatient for the onset, and 
the counsel of old J ohn de Hasenberg, to wait till 
the corps came up from Zurich, was treated with 
scorn and scurril jest, ** We have waited too long, 
old Heart-of-hare,” said they. ‘* Give but the 
word,” they added, to the duke, “and you shall sce 
vour knights alone, exterminate von ragged host 
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of rebels.” “ Be it as you say,” repiied the duke 
** dismount, form, and prepare ye fer the che 
In a moment the steel of the knigh’~ rang, «- |). y 
vaulted to the ground; their esquires lec thew 
chargers to the rear; and a phalanx of knig-ats was 
formed, armed with pikes, whose length enabied 
them, even from the fourth rank, io pro-e effec- 
tive. Such was the order of he.» tron \ few 
archers formed on each wing: ai! the rest of the 
troops, with the heavy arquebusses . oc battering 
engines, intended for sieges, took post 'n the rear. 

And now the confederate.,, debouchiu¢ from the 
forest, saw from the hill t!-y occupied, that they 
no longer had to apprehe™) the « . nyerous charge 
of cavalry, and resolved <o take mediate advan- 
tage of the ill-advised movemen’. i ‘heir enemy. 
But first proclamation was macie at the head of 
each detachment, bidd:::; every soldier who felt 
himself unable to cope w: |: fout adversaries, to de- 
part without censure. NN j..c leaving the ranks, the 
troops next fell upon tlicir Knees, in conformity 
to ancient usage, anc u'tcvec! a short but fervent 


prayer to heaven; while . copold was dubbing 
knights upon the fieil; and‘ »obles cut off the 
long, turned up points of tl: « .avalry. boots, and 
locked their helms an! fixe d «own their visors. 
Firm and compact, » iti. no Dart of their bodies 


assailable, the Austrians »°w moved on, to the 
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music of their own clashing armour, an irresistible 
iron mass, bristling with spears. The confederates, 
formed in the shape of a wedge, with small corps 
of bowmen, <hrown out in advance of their flanks, 
and directing their attack with intent to pierce the 
enemy’s centre, came down the hill with loud 
shouts. 

Amidst a flight of arrows from the several wings, 
the two armies met midway on the rise of the 
hill, with a tremendous shock. The gailant Gun- 
delinguen, the avoyer of Lucerne, who with the 
banneret, led the advance, in vain endeavoured to 
break the Austrian font; in vain were many ofthe 
lances of the knights, shivered by the Helvetians 
massy clubs, they were instantly supplied from the 
ranks in the rear, and the battalia remained un- 
shaken. After the mos’ obstinate and deadly con- 
flict, the Swiss began to give ground, while the 
Austrian gen-d’armerie, with their iron heels, 
trampling over the bodies of the brave avoyer and 
more than an hundred of his companions, who had 
fallen at their posts, moved on steadily and un- 
broken. The banner of Lucerne was in their hands; 
they had forced the confederates back to the plain, 
und now fought on equal ground; the foremost 
Swiss were every where falling, pierced by their 
lances, without the possibility of reaching their as- 
sailants, while, cach moment, the Austrian reserve 
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from Zurich might be expec tox in th uw. All 
seemed lost; the fate of Switzerlanc hun on the 
issue of afew short momenis. At iis instant, a 
voice was heard in the republicanra ks *‘ Open,” 
it cried, ‘* open, confeders«s, anc give me way.” 
A leader of the contingen! of Unierwa!d rushed 


to the front; no weapo: was 1: his lands, nor 
shield upon his arm; he i). torn the corslet from 
his breast, and the fire of thede otc. »atriot flam- 
ed inhiseye. ‘ Comrades,” he ci: d, “I go to 
open your way to the enemy, protect my wife and 


children.”” Alone he rushed ‘o «aii tie presented 


lances, extending wiue his 9; ren, with Her- 
culean strength, ck ©. -c usgain around as 
many as he could gr: i. “uveected their united 


points into his body. ‘ « shout like thunder, 
the confederates pour-| through the temporary 
breaches he had effec! «, and over the prostrate 


body of their comp: “he tide of battle was 
instantly turned. 1: ‘\str in knights, cased in 
heavy steel, were u : to tuca, and fell before 
the fury of the athl.t © ant uniicumbered moun- 
taineers, who with ti ir: xes and maces, clove and 
battered their crowne.! crests, «1 right and left, 


till they had hewn thei; way inty the centre of 
the unwieldly phalanx. Hayoc raged in every 
quarter. Many ofthe), ¢ net an ignoble fate, 
and died without a pic .., iiruwn and trampled 
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to death inthe meleé, or suffocated in their armour. 
With others, the severed casque, the wide-gaping 
cuirass or habergeon, and the crushed helmet, be- 
spoke the deadly force with which the Swiss wea- 
pons were wielded. The flower of the Austrian 
nobility lay extended on the field; the mercenaries 
and vassals in the rear had mounted and fled; yet 
still the gallant few sustained the fight. Twice 
had the ducal banner of Austria stooped, as its de- 
voted bearers fell: Leopold, disdaining to survive 
the ruin of the day, seized the standard of his 
house, and as he received lis death wound, waved 
it over his head, ' sunk in death, enshrouded in 
its folds. The conflict was at anend. The pious 
confederates knelt on the bloody field, in devout 
thanksgiving to Him who gave the victory, and re- 
turned to their respective cantons laden with spoil 
and fifteen captured banners of their enemy. The 
remains of the ill-fated Leopold, were taken from 
beneath the pile of devoted knights who had 
perished in defending his corse from insult, and 
conveyed, with the boclies of many of his nobles 
to the Abbey of Keneg;sfelden, where their war- 
like effigies sti) frown :along the walls. The brave 
Avoyer, and Lis gallant townsmen who had fallen 
at his side, sleep in the chapel rased over them 
in their native Lu> where are still to be seen, 
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together with the coat of mail ‘')«' Le opc!d wore, 

the iron collarintended by the \\:l«) for t)_c neck 4 
of the Avoyer, and the banne™ «1 1/1 v4, stained 

with the pure blood of that ' itizen. 

Such was the battle of Se; a: h, so glorious to 
Helvetia, so disastrous to bp.» iy. dé: in which 
were extinguished many of ‘\¢ ivbles: aouses of 
Austria, in which were crus!) fore. -r her hopes 
of conquest, and that secur | ier tous hundred 
years the independence «f Swi verlanc! 

Is it asked, where in the ‘y:., foug': Arnold of 


Winkelried? Is he not already ¢-cogn. .cd inthe im- 
mortal martyr of his cou \ ry +' rcedow And where 


was the husband of Ber cay and gallant Ey- 
loff? Alas! his place wa ne Austrian warriors, 
in the front of the figt at t's :aoment when 
he would have perishe. : of his bride, 
his lance pierced that { ot Nor did the 
horror of the scene c! ' 30n of Arnold 
was the first to follow ther, and the 
husband of Bertha fe!! ier’s hand. 
The abbey of Egheib:r.. | ever from the 
world, the sorrows of th -s-t .icken widow 
and daughter of the hij i lerwald; but in 
the male line his nol)'. ; . os long manifested, 
and in the sixteenth ccntu » the field of Marig- 


nano, called by distinctio’ » qver at that day, the 
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battle of the giants, it was an Arnold of Winkel- 
ried who led the small Swiss advance, against the 
fifty thousand French under the young hero Fran- 
cis I. 
The S 







the Waldstetten are not an enthu- 
siastic pe , as simple and stern republicans 
have they fe ing to make Gods of their heroic 
citizens, and when, in the fervour of revolutionary 
feeling, a distinguished foreigner recently asked 
permission to erect a monument to William Tell, 
the magistrates of Uri answered ‘* No: we need not 
monuments to remind us of our ancestors.” Yet 
Tell has his chapel in Uri, as Arnold in Underwald. 
Every spot, associated with their actions, is hal- 
lowed in the remembrance of the Helvetians. 
Their virtues and heroism are their theme and 


their example. They live in the hearts of their 


grateful countrymen, and without statucs or gor- 
geous monuments, are still venerated and distin- 
guished by a nation of hcroes, by a people of whom 
it has been said, that for five hundred years, there 
has not been known among them an individual in- 
stance of cowardice or treason. 
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